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SHALL WE OVERTURN THE PEERS ? 


Every individual, or body of men, 
who enjoy unlimited power, are li- 
able to abuse it. The Radicals, who 
declaim so loudly against the autho- 
rity of the Lords or the influence of 
the Crown, cannot dispute a propo- 
sition which forms the basis and jus- 
tification of all their own conduct. 
The whole theory of Representative 
and Constitutional Monarchy, is 
founded upon the experience and 
impossibility of intrusting unre- 
strained authority to any man, or 
body of men, and the necessity of 
perpetually providing, in the watch- 
tul superintendence of the people, a 
barrier against the undue encroach- 
ments of the depositories of power. 

The Revolutionists, however, like 
all other men, see clearly the mote 
in their neighbour's eye, but cannot 
perceive the beam in their own. 
They acknowledge the necessity of 
providing a safeguard against the 
influence of the throne; they are 
loud in their declamation against the 
authority of the Lords, but they are 
clear that there is no sort of danger 
in the unlimited concession of power 
to the popular representatives. A 
government without a parliament 
they see at once is an unmixed des- 
potism; one without a House of 
Commons is an oligarchy, or an ab- 
solute monarchy; but one without 
a Peerage, and without any power 
of resistance in the throne, is, ac- 
cording to them, the perfection of 
society—the ne plus ultra of social 
regeneration. 
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Is there, however, any ground in 
reason or experience which justifies 
the opinion, that a House of Com- 
mons is an exception to all the other 
principles of human nature; that 
they can be safely intrusted with 
privileges which cannot be placed 
with impunity in the hands of any 
other men; and that the intoxicating 
draught of unrestrained authority, 
fatal to the Sovereign, fatal to the 
Aristocracy, fatal to the Populace, 
can be securely administered to 
the popular leaders alone? Is 
their stake in society so much more 
considerable, their personal cha- 
racter so much more irreproach- 
able, their wisdom, knowledge, 
and ability so much more signal 
than that of any other men, that 
all the usual barriers may be demo- 
lished in their favour, and a single 
assembly be intrusted with powers, 
hitherto dispersed by a careful sepa- 
ration over the leaders of all the 
other classes of the state? Is the 
experience we have had of their pro- 
ceedings since the Reform Bill quad- 
rupled their strength, so extremely 
favourable; have their moderation, 
wisdom, and disinterestedness been 
so conspicuous; their learning, in- 
formation, and caution so remark- 
able, that it is evident they form an 
exception to all the ordinary princi- 
ay of human nature, and are fit, 
or the first time since the creation 
of the world, to be allowed to mould 
and remodel the empire according to 
their sovereign will _— pleasure? 

Q 
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The reverse of all this is notori- 
ously the case. Every body knows 
that, in proportion as the Democra- 
tic party has acquired more influence 
in the state, its pretensions have be- 
come more exorbitant, and its enter- 

rises more audacious; that Catho- 

fic Emancipation was at first sought 
as a measure of toleration and jus- 
tice, which would at once tranquil- 
lize Ireland, and reduce its garrison 
from 25,000 to 1500 men; that no 
sooner was it conceded than a loud 
clamour was raised for Parliament- 
ary Reform, and upon the solemn 
‘engagement that it was to be a “ final 
measure,” it obtained the consent of 
all the branches of the Legislature ; 
that no sooner was this great victory 
gained than the promise of finality 
was thrown to the winds ; Corporate 
Reform—in other words, a demo- 
cratic constitution of all boroughs 
—was carried through, and the 
spoliation and destruction of one- 
third of the Irish Church was fierce- 
ly demanded; and the moment 
that this last measure was rejected 
by the Peers, a loud outcry was 
raised for the modification or aboli- 
tion of the Upper House, and a pro- 
ject of reducing the legislature to a 
single “ national assembly ” 7 
avowed and insisted upon. These 
projects following one another in 
rapid succession; this total disre- 
gard of all former oaths and protes- 
tations; this unvarying conversion 
of all past acquisitions into a plat- 
form from whence to direct their at- 
tacks against all that remains of the 
constitution; this rapid increase in de- 
mands with every acquisition which 
is made, affords the clearest evidence, 
that the Democratic leaders do not 
form an exception to the ordinary 
principles of human nature; that 
whatever the march of intellect may 
have done, it has left the march of 
ambition just where it was; and that 
the risk of absolute power being 
abused by a Democratic House of 
Commons, is just as great as it was 
during the fervour of the Long Par- 
liament, or the enthusiastic aspira- 
tions of the National Assembly. 

In truth, if the matter be consider- 
ed attentively, it must be evident 
that popular leaders under a demo- 
cratic régime are, and ever must be, 
not only as much disposed as any 
other men, to obtain, by any means, 
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the enjoyment of absolute power, 
but that they are more likely than 
any other class when it is won to 


abuse it. It is hereditary descent 
which tempers the rigour and checks 
the selfishness of absolute power; 
because it exposes despotism to suf- 
fer in its own interests from its ex- 
cesses. If a sovereign hurts his sub- 
jects by his oppression, he cannot 
fail to injure himself or his descen- 
dants by its consequences; if an oli- 
garchy of nobles desolate a country 
by their feuds, or fetter them by 
their exclusive privileges, they can- 
not fail to be taught, in the long run, 
by experience, that such monstrous 
pretensions lay the axe to the root 
of their own wealth and greatness. 
Permanence and durability, in the 
connexion between the governors 
and the governed, is the great bond 
which unites together the higher 
and lower classes in such circum- 
stances, and checks the iniquity of 
the former, if not from a sense of its 
injustice, at least from experience of 
its inexpedience. But this lasting 
and durable bond is totally awant- 
ing with democratic leaders. That 
** rotation of office,” which is ever 
so dear to popular jealousy or am- 
bition, while it precludes the possi- 
bility of forming any permanent 
plans for the amelioration of the 
state, is not less destructive of any 
lasting sympathy with the conse- 
quences of oppression. If a great 
aristocrat oppresses his people, he 
takes money out of his own pocket; 
but if a great demagogue urges the 
state on to ruin, he not only is in no- 
ways injured, but is often enor- 
mously benefited. In the general 
scramble arising from the breaking 
up of property and institutions, he 
is of all men most likely to obtain a 
considerable share of good things; 
while the consequences of such dis- 
asters will not fall upon him, but on 
some successor in office, with whom 
he has no sort of connexion, and to 
whose suffering or difficulties he is 
entirely indifferent. Even in more 
tranquil times, when no general 
disruption is in progress, he cau- 
not look forward to more than a 
tenure of office or popularity for a 
few years, and most certainly he will 
transmit neither the one nor the 
other to his descendants. The aris- 
tocrat, therefore, is restrained in his 
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excesses by a sense of his own inte- 
rest, and the calamitous effect which 
measures of oppression must have 
on himself or his family. A dema- 
gogue, having only a transitory inte- 
rest in public affairs, has no motive 
to coerce the natural disposition to 
make the most of that passing tenure 
of power which the rotation of office 
has allowed him. The one is the 
owner of the soil, the other a tenant 
at will, who scourges the land be- 
fore it passes from himself and his 
family into the hands of a stranger. 

These considerations have long 
been familiar to all persons conver- 
sant with these subjects, and they 
constitute one of the many power- 
ful arguments in favour of the mix- 
ed Constitution, under which Eng- 
land has so long grown and flourish- 
ed, which alone in modern Europe 
has proved itself capable of extend- 
ing to all classes the blessings of 
durable freedom. But now these 
principles, like every other deduc- 
tion of reason and experience, are 
called in question by the “ masses” 
to whom the direction of public 
affairs has been committed; and 
the abolition or modification of the 
Upper House is loudly demanded 
by the democratic faction, who have 
succeeded in forcing upon the coun- 
try the Reform Bill, and a demo- 
cratic constitution in boroughs. It 
is evident that it is to this object 
that all the efforts of the revolution- 
ists will hereafter be directed; and 
the Government journals now openly 
advocate such an alteration in the 
constitution of the Upper House by 
a creation of Peers, an infusion of re- 
presentative Peers, or otherwise, as 
may put it “in harmony,” as it is 
called, with the Commons; in other 
words, subject it altogether to its 
authority. This is deemed better than 
proceeding at once, like the Long 
Parliament, to vote the House of 
Lords a nuisance; it is keeping up 
the forms of freedom, when the 
reality of slavery has arrived. Au- 
gustus, says Gibbon, when wielding 
despotic authority was careful to 
preserve in words the forms of the 
constitution, and all the worst acts 
of the succeeding emperors were 
veiled under the narie of the Senate 
and people of Rome. 

Let us, however, not deceive our- 
selves, It is utterly impracticable 
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that freedom can exist a year, if 
the Upper “House is either for- 
mally or virtually destroyed; if its 
control is removed, either by march- 
ing a file of grenadiers into its Hall, 
or overwhelming the present Con- 
servative majority by a creation of 
peers, or the forcing a body elected 
by the Commons into its delibera- 
tions. It is the absence of any con- 
trol upon the Commons, that is, 
upon O’Connell’s tail, which will at 
once convert the constitution into a 
despotism. It must constantly be 
recollected how parties are now 
balanced. A majority of the people 
of England have reverted to the 
constitution, and declared their de- 
termination to resist any farther en- 
croachments on its remains. But 
the Revolutionary faction, restin 
on a small majority of Scotch, a 
a considerable majority of Irish 
members, reared up into political 
activity by the Reform Bill, have 
got the command of the Commons, 
and through them, of the Executive. 
The question is not whether the 
Commons of England shall be ruled 
by the old constitution against their 
will, for they have already declared 
for it; the question is, whether the 
Commons of England and the Peers 
of England shall be ruled with a 
rod of iron by a band of Scotch and 
Irish revolutionists. If they can 
now succeed, directly or indirectly, 
in breaking down the House of 
Peers, no restraint whatever on 
their proceedings will exist. The 
Conservative party in the country, 
now so powerful and energetic, will 
retire in despair from the contest, 
and with the forms of a monarchy, 
we shall have the reality of revolu- 
tionary despotism. ll our institu- 
tions will instantly be changed; the 
Church will be destroyed, the sponge 
applied to the national debt, the 
Popish Tail invested, like the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, with the 
absolute command of the lives and 
liberties of the whole nation; anda 
set of insolvent Irish desperadoes 
will ride rough-shod over the empire 
which the forces of Napoleon were 
unable to subdue. 

Posterity will hardly credit that 
the liberties of England, which have 
survived so many and such formi- 
dable dangers; which outlived the 
despotism of Henry VIIL., the sword 
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of Cromwell, the bigotry of James ; 
which bade defiance tothe Grand 
Monarque in the plenitude of his 
power, and hurled Napoleon from 
the throne of Charlemagaue, should 
at last come to so base and ignomi- 
nious an end; should sink, not be- 
neath foreign subjugation, but do- 
mestic faction ; should be subverted 
by men so obscure and ignoble, that 
history will hardly preserve théir 
names. But nothing is more certain 
than that sucha v2 ¢° exists; nay, 
that it is at hand, and that if the last 
barrier of the Peers is destroyed, it 
will at once consign to revolutionary 
destruction the fair realm and long 
continued liberties of England. All 
former free states have fallen victims 
to similar catastrophes, produced by 
the spirit of faction; and in all for- 
mer instances, it was the democratic 
party, whose insatiable ambition pro- 
duced the ruin, first of public free- 
dom, then of national existence. 
What occasioned the fall of Carthage, 
and consigned the rival of Rome to 
a destruction so complete, that, lite- 
rally speaking, not one stone was left 
upon another in its proud metropolis? 
The faction, which envious of the fame 
of Hannibal, and desirous ofsupplant- 
ing him in the government of the 
state, leagued with the vile revolu- 
tionists, and left that great com- 
mander to languish in Italy, lest by 
giving him the means of vanquishing 
Rome, they should deprive them- 
selves of the means of overturning 
himself. The victor of Cannz sunk 
beneath a faction so despicable that 
history can find no other exploit of its 
to record, and with him the Republic 
heloved fell for ever. Whatoverthrew 
the long-established and apparently 
unconquerable liberties of Rome ? 
Plebeian jealousy, hatred of the aris- 
tocracy, which ranged the military 
forces of the state under the demo- 
cratic banners of Czesar, and van- 
quished Pompey, Cato, Brutus, and 
the other glorious defenders of the pa- 
trician constitution and lasting free- 
dom of the Roman people. What 
occasioned the partition and ruin of 
Poland, the oldest commonwealth 
in Europe—that in which the spirit 
of freedom was most ardent, and 
efforts the most heroic had been 
made in its defence? Its greatest 
hero, John Sobieski, has told us, it 
was the “ insane ambition of a ple- 
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beian noblesse,” which tore the en- 
trails of the state till its national 
strength was exhausted, and the 
people, worn out with the endless 
contests of democracy, sunk almost 
without a struggle beneath the par- 
titioning powers. Letit not be ima- 
gined, therefore, that because the 
Revolutionary faction in this coun- 
try is despicable in point of talents 
and ignoble in point of principle; 
because it is allied with the meanest 
and most sordid of the community ; 
because it stands on the basest pas- 
sions, and is fed by the criminal cu- 
pidity of the people; because it has 
not one name which will descend to 
posterity among its ranks, and is op- 
posed by all who constitute the 
sinews, and strength, and glory of 
the state, that therefore its power 
may be disregarded, and no danger 
is to be apprehended from its en- 
croachments. All revolutions are 
ultimately carried through their last 
stages by the low, the base, the sor- 
did. The illusions of philanthropy, 
the efforts of genius, the heroism of 
deluded virtue, are to be met with 
only at their commencement. It was 
neither Neckar, nor Bailly, nor 
Vergniaud, nor Condorcet who con. 
summated the French Revolution— 
they disappeared from the political 
arena before the consequences of 
their measures had displayed them- 
selves, or sunk under the passions 
they had excited in the people—it 
was the obscene Hebert, the sanguin- 
ary Danton, the atrocious Robes. 
pierre, the profligate Barras, who 
steered the state into the gloomy 
haven of military despotism. It was 
neither Hampden, nor Pym, nor 
Vane who at last overturned the li- 
berties of England, and caused the 
universal transports of 1642 to be 
succeeded by the dark night of the 
Commonwealth, and the delirious 
joy of the Restoration. Long before 
matters approached to that crisis, 
these early patriots had sunk or been 
destroyed—the party which they 
had formed, once so powerful, was 
supplanted by another still more 
violent—the patriotism of the Pres- 
byterians had yielded to the fanati- 
cism of the Independents—and the 
popularleaders who had successfully 
combated the monarch onthe throne, 
had fallen before a soldier and fifty 
grenadiers, who had been obscure 
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in the days of their triumph, and 
risen to eminence only on the ruins 
of their authority. Let us not sup- 
pose, therefure, that because the 
lead in the revolutionary movement 
has fallen from the aristocracy to the 
plebeian ranks—because it is not 
now Earl Grey and the Whigs, but 
O'Connell and the Papists who urge 
it forward, that therefore its danger 
is diminished, or its progress likely 
to be retarded. That only demon- 
strates that the disease is running its 
usual course—that the generous pas- 
sions and splendid genius of its com- 
mencement are giving place to the 
coarser talents and fiercer passions 
of its later stages, and that the ma- 
lady will soon assume its gangrened 
form, and, sordid in its cupidity, bru- 
tal violence and intolerant bigotry, 
overwhelm the state. 
The Radicals ask, what is the use 
of the House of Peers, and how is 
it possible for government to go 
on, when the Commons incline one 
way and the Upper House another 2, 
We ask in reply, after the manner of 
our country, what is the use of the 
House of Commons? If we are to 
subvert all former ideas and overturn 
all former institutions, in order to 
make way for new and hitherto un- 
tried experiments in government, 
we maintain, without the slightest 
fear of contradiction from any well- 
informed person, that it would be 
incomparably better to dispense with 
the House of Commons, and consign 
ourselves at once to the torpor and 
stability of oligarchical government. 
Observe, we do by no means advo- 
cate such a change in a question 
with our former constitution. We 
are perfectly aware of the many evils 
consequent on such a form of go- 
vernment, and its immeasurable in- 
feriority to the mixed system under 
which our forefathers lived and flou- 
rished. But this we do most confi- 
dently maintain, that if that consti- 
tution is to be abandoned, and we 
are to make up our minds to live 
under a single assembly, it would be 
incomparably better that it should 
be one of aristocrats than democrats. 
We hate all single assemblies; but 
if we were driven to make a choice, 
we should greatly prefer the govern- 
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ment of the hereditary Peers to that 
of O’Connell’s Tail. We found our 
Opinion on principle, and the impos- 
sibility, in the nature of things, that 
any security for freedom can exist 
for any length of time under a go- 
vernment, in which there is no con- 
trol on the popular representatives. 
It is the opposition of popular energy 
to aristocratic tenacity, which 
alone has, in every former age, led 
to durable freedom; and experience 
has now abundantly proved, that 
when this opposition is remov- 
ed, and the democratic represen- 
tatives are installed in unresist- 
ed power, immediate despotism 
must ensue. How long did the li- 
berties of England survive the de- 
struction of the House of Peers by 
the Long Parliament? Not six 
months. How long did they survive 
the revival of the peerage by the 
great aristocratic movement of 1688? 
One hundred and forty years. 
What was the result of the forced 
union of the three orders in France 
at the opening of the first Revolu- 
tiou ? Let Dumont, the author of 
the Rights of Man, answer :—“ Mira- 
beau saw clearly how grievous had 
been the error which the leaders of 
the Revolution had committed, when 
they united the three orders into 
one assembly. That change should 
never have been made; for, ever 
since it was completed, and the 
States-General assumed the name of 
the National Assembly, they have 
never ceased to do wrong, until they 
were displaced by a vile faction, 
which overspread society with its 
horrors.” * So fully aware did 
the French Revolutionists become 
of the magnitude and irreparable 
consequences of this fatal step, that 
the first thing they did on the stilling 
of the storms of faction, was to re- 
establish the upper Chamber; and 
the Convention, which had sat for 
three years and a half through all the 
horrors of the Revolution, conclu- 
ded their labours by creating, under 
the name of the Hall of the Ancients, 
that separate Chamber, having a veto 
on the measures of the popular re- 
presentatives, which had disappeared 
in the first transports of the Revolu- 
tion. Their attempt, however, was 
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ineffectual ; the aristocracy had been 
destroyed in the outset of the con- 
vulsion, and the equal law of suc- 
cession had rendered impossible its 
reconstruction, and the consequence 
has been, that all the blood of the 
Revolution has been shed in vain, 
and that after half a century of strug- 
gles, France has now settled down 
under a despotism which promises 
to be as lasting and severe as that of 
Rome under the Emperors of the 
West. 

We will not, however, dwell any 
longer on foreign examples; we are 
aware that a large and respectable 
class of readers consider all such 
instances as inapplicable to our 
country, and regard the stability, 
moderation, and humanity of the 
English character as a sufficient se- 
curity against all such dangers as, 
on the vesting of the whole powers 
of Government in one assembly, have 
uniformly been found to ensue in 
every other country of the world. 
We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the history of England itself, and 
demonstrate, from the experience of 
our own people, what results may 
be expected from the removal of all 
control on the democratic party by 
the swamping or extinction of the 
Upper House. 

Every body knows how early and 
fiercely the hostility of the Long Par- 
liament was directed against the 
House of Peers; that for long they 
intimidated them by threats of vio- 
lence, and displays of physical force, 
and at length openly threw off the 
mask ; and after voting the House of 
Peers a nuisance, abrogated entirely 
its authority. What was the result 
which ensued from this complete 
adoption of all that the revolutionists 
of these times hold forth as the only 
means of completing the “ improve- 
ment” of our institutions? Let Mr 
Hume give the answer. “It is sel- 
dom,” says he, “that the people gain 
any thing by revolutions in govern- 
ment, because the new settlement, 
jealous and insecure, must common- 
ly be supported with more expense 
and severity than the old; but on no 
occasion was the truth of this maxim 
more sensibly felt,than in the situation 
of England after the final victory of 
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the House of Commons. Complaints 
against the oppression of shipmoney, 
against the tyranny of the Star. 
Chamber, had roused the people to 
arms, and having gained a complete 
victory over the Crown and the Up. 
per House, they found themselves 
as completely loaded with a multi- 
plicity of taxes formerly unknown; 
and scarcely an appearance of law 
or liberty remained in the adminis- 
tration- The Presbyterians, who had 
chiefly supported the war, were en- 
raged to find the prize, when it seem- 
ed within their reach, snatched by 
violence from them. The Royalists, 
disappointed in their expectations, 
by the cruel treatment which the 
King now received from the army, 
were strongly animated to restore 
him to liberty, and to recover the 
advantages which they had unfor- 
tunately lost. All orders of men 
were inflamed with indignation at 
seeing the military prevail over the 
civil power, aud King and Parliament 
at once reduced to subjection bya 
mercenary army. Many persons of 
family and distinction had, from the 
beginning of the war, adhered to the 
Parliament: but all these were by the 
uew party deprived of authority, and 
every office was intrusted to the most 
ignoble part of the nation. A base 
populace exalted above their supe- 
tiors ; hypocrites exercising iniquity 
under the vizor of religion; these 
circumstances promised not much 
liberty or lenity to the people, and 
these were now found united to the 
same usurped and illegal adminis- 
tration.” * To such a height indeed 
did the tyranny of the Long Parlia- 


ment proceed, that though the re-’ 


venue from all sources enjoyed 
by Charles I. had never exceeded 
L.800,000 a-year, they contrived to 
raise by assessment and impositions 
no less than L.40,000,000 from 1642 
to 1649, being at the rate of six mil- 
lions a-year, or above SEVEN TIMES 
the annual burdens formerly im- 
osed on the nation. And it appears 
rom official documents, compiled by 
our statistical writers, that the total 
sums levied from the nation by the 
Parliament during the Common- 
wealth amounted to the almost incre- 
dible sum of L.83,000,000; all ex- 
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tracted from a nation which had 
never paid a million yearly un- 
der its former constitution!* So 
powerful is the machinery for ex- 
tortion which is invented by the po- 
pular leaders, and so unbounded 
the rapacity exercised by the Com- 
mons, when relieved from all con- 
trol on the part of the other bodies 
in the state. So barefaced indeed 
did they become in their extortions, 
that this popular body openly voted 
L.300,000 to themselves, and settled 
an annuity of L.4 a-day on each of 
their own members, on the ground 
that it was necessary “ to enable 
the saints to continue their godly 
work.” + 

The Long Parliament having got 
quit of the control of the Peers, were 
not long of inventing that system of 
managing every thing by commit- 
tees, of which the National Conven- 
tion afterwards furnished so memo- 
rable an example, and which is so 
rapidly rising up with the growth of 
democracy amongst ourselves. “The 
committees,” says Hume, “ to whom 
the management of the different 
branches of the revenue was in- 
trusted, never brought in their ac- 
counts, and had unlimited power of 
secreting whatever sums they pleased 
from the public treasure. These 
branches were needlessly multiplied, 
in order to render the revenue more 
intricate, to share the advantage 
among greater numbers, and to con- 
ceal the frauds of which they were 
universally suspected. To facilitate 
these frauds the Exchequer was 
abolished, and the revenue put un- 
der the management of a commit- 
tee who were subject to no control. 
The excise, an odious tax, formerly 
unknown to the nation, was now 
extended over provisions and the 
common necessaries of life. Near 
one-half of the goods and chattels, 
and at least one-half of the rents and 
revenues of the nation had been se- 
questered. To great numbers of 
the Royalists all redress from these 
sequestrations had been refused ; to 
the rest, redress could be obtained 
only by paying large compositions, 
and subscribing the covenant which 
they abhorred. The severities, too, 
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exercised against the Episcopal 
clergy naturally affected the Royal- 
ists, and evenall men of candour, in 
the most sensible manner. By the 
most moderate computation, it ap- 
pears that one-half of the Established 
clergy had been turned out to beggary 
and want, for no other crime than 
their adhering to the civil and reli- 
gious principles in which they had 
been educated; and for their at- 
tachment to those laws under whose 
countenance they had first embra- 
ced that profession. To renounce 
Episcopacy and the Liturgy, and 
subscribe the covenant, were the 
only terms which could save them 
from so rigorous a fate; and if the 
least mark of malignancy, as it was 
called, or affection to the King, who 
so entirely loved them, had ever 
escaped their lips, even this hard 
choice was not permitted. The sa- 
cred character which gives the 
priesthood such authority over man- 
kind, becoming more venerable from 
the sufferings endured for the sake 
of principle, aggravated the general 
indignation against their persecutors. 
‘«* But what excited the most uni- 
versal complaint was the unlimited 
tyranny and despotic rule of the 
country committees. During the 
war, the discretionary power of 
these courts was exercised from the 
plea of necessity; but the nation 
was reduced to despair, when it 
saw neither end put to their dura- 
tion nor bounds to their authority. 
They could sequester, fine, impri- 
son, and corporally punish without 
law orremedy. They interposed in 
questions of private property—un- 
der colour of malignancy they exer- 
cised vengeance against their pri- 
vate enemies—to the obnoxious, and 
sometimes to the innocent, they sold 
their protection—instead of one 
Star Chamber, which had been abo- 
lished, a great number were anew 
erected, fortified by better preten- 
ces, and armed with more unlimited 
authority. And if any thing could 
have increased the general indigna- 
tion against that slavery into which 
the nation, from the too eager pur- 
suit of liberty, had fallen, it was the 
reflection on the pretences by which 
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the people had so long been de- 
luded.” * 

Such was the tyranny which the 
English brought upon themselves 
by intrusting unlimited power toa 
single assembly, and extinguishing 
that salutary control upon its am- 
bition, which the House of Peers 
and the Crown exercised. These 
effects, be it recollected, did not en- 
sue merely among the volatile and 
mercurial Frenchmen; not only 
among the countrymen of Mirabeau, 
Danton, and Robespierre, but among 
the sober, humane, and moderate 
English ; among our own ancestors, 
the bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh. Let us only consider for 
a moment the different joints of the 
tyranny thus established by the tri- 
umphant Commons over the nation. 
Committees sitting in every county, 
sequestering the estates and confis- 
cating the property of all who had 
opposed their treasonable and am- 
bitious projects; one half of the 
clergy expelled from their parishes 
and reduced to beggary; half the 
personal wealth of the kingdom 
confiscated; more than half the rents 
sequestrated; rapine, violence, and 
private hatred every where exer- 
cised, under the name of the public 
weal, by the low and rapacious 
agents of Parliament; the generous, 
the noble, the high-minded every- 
where cast down to the earth ; men- 
dicant audacity, hypocritical zeal, 
selfish ambition, sordid cupidity 
universally installed in power, and 
exercising without control a despo- 
tic authority. Such is the picture 
of the result of popular triumph, as 
drawn by the Parliamentary histo- 
rians, by the very men who had so 
large a share in bringing these cala- 
mities on the nation. 

If the magnitude of these disasters, 
following in the train of the victory 
of the Commons over the Upper 
House, is considered, it must appear 
evident to every man endowed with 
ordinary powers of reflection, that if 
the Great Rebellion was not attend- 
ed with such utter horrors as the 
French Revolution, it was only be- 
cause it occurred in an earlier stage 
of society, and did not so soon in- 
volve immense masses of the work- 
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ing classes in want and ruin. If it 
had come two hundred years Jater, 
when manufactures had enormously 
spread, and commerce hugely ex. 
tended, and pauperism infinitely en- 
larged; when credit, that most sen- 
sitive of created things, had spread 
its net of gossamer over the state, 
and gave bread to millions congre- 
gated together by hundreds of thou- 
sands in particular districts, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt, that 
horrors equal to those of the French 
Revolution would have ensued, not- 
withstanding the boasted moderation 
of the Englich character. They 
would have been forced on by sheer 
necessity, by the drying up of the 
sources of industry, and closing the 
fountains of credit. When several 
millions of men are suddenly de- 
prived of bread, it is utterly impos. 
sible to hinder them from breaking 
into excesses. It was in the num- 
bers, condensation, and sufferings of 
the manufacturing classes, that the 
French demagogues found the never- 
failing reservoir of their power, and 
the means of carrying through all 
their audacious projects. Whence 
did the forest of pikes issue so often 
at Jacobin command, to overawe or 
subdue the legislature, and lead to 
prison and the scaffold equally the 
steady opponents and earliest friends 
of the revolution? From the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, the great mauu- 
factory of France; the seat of its 
luxurious and costly fabrics; the 
abode of the artisans who, fed “by 
the expenditure of the great, were 
at once involved in starvation by 
their destruction. Had a similar 
class existed in London in 1642; 
had St Giles, and Spitalfields, and 
the Borough, been crowded as at 
present with manufactories whelly 
dependent on the expenditure of the 
wealthy for the means of existence, 
where would have been the boasted 
moderation of the English Revolu- 
tion? Had Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow, been teem- 
ing with operatives of depraved ha- 
bits and licentious manners, what 
would have been their state in the 
sixth year of the Civil War? What 
effect on their subsistence and the 
sale of their goods would the con- 
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fiscation of half the personal wealth, 
and mere than half the landed pro- 
perty of Evgland, have occasioned ? 
Uuder such dreadful shocks credit 
would have been annihilated, and 
industry left without employment; 
and is it to be supposed, that men, 
in these desperate circumstances, 
urged on by the cries of starving 
families, would not have been ready, 
as in France, to have laid violent 
hands on private property? The 
thing is so evident, that it won’t bear 
an argument; and since all these 
things were done by the democratic 
and victorious Parliament, it is evi- 
dent that it was not their fault, if 
the nation was not involved in hor- 
rors as great as those of the French 
Revolution; if the Thames had not 
its noyades, and Manchester its mi- 
ircllades, and Glasgow its ambulatory 
guillotine. They threw about torches 
in every direction, but England 
would not burn; not because its 
people differed from the rest of man- 
kind, but because they had not ar- 
rived at that stage of political exist- 
ence, when the inflammable excres- 
cences had grown upon society. 

And are those, who are so clear 
that the perilous chances of a revo- 
lution may be safely incurred in this 
country, in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary moderation and huma- 
nity of the English character, ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of our 
ancestors during the war of the 
Roses? Are they aware, that, du- 
“ring those long and disastrous con- 
tests, horrors even greater than those 
of the French Revolution were of 
daily occurrence? Do they know, 
that for ten years quarter was inva- 
riably refused on both sides; that 
eighty princes of the blood were 
massacred, most of them in cold 
blood, during the struggle; that the 
leaders on both sides, with their own 
hands, murdered the prisoners of 
rauk who fell into their power; and 
that the savage orders to put all the 
prisoners taken, to death, which the 
Convention issued only in the latest 
stages of their career, but the huma- 
nity of their generals refused to ex- 
ecute, were acted upon with ruth- 
less barbarity for years by armies of 
Englishmen on each other? If they 
do not know these things, then they 
have studied the old almanac to very 
little purpose, and are ignorant of 
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the first elements of the science on 
which they take upon themselves to 
legislate ; if they do, then they know- 
ingly precipitaye the nation into a 
series of horrors, which may possibly 
make us one day envy the situation 
of France under the National Con- 
vention. 

Nor was it in consequence of any 
weakness of intellect or absence of 
principle, on the part of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, that their victory 
over the other estates of the realm 
brought the nation to such a calami- 
tous and disgraceful bondage. On 
the contrary, they were men, as Mr 
Hume tells us, of great capacity, un- 
bending firmness, and extensive ex- 
perience; who were actuated by 
strong religious feeling, and anima- 
ted, in the outset at least, by a sin- 
cere and generous desire to defend 
the liberties of their country. They 
did not fall under the yoke of the 
Independents, like the Girondists 
under that of the Jacobins, from per- 
sonal weakness or vacillation of po- 
litical conduct. On the contrary, 
their measures were from the first 
as straightforward as their capacity 
was great. With inflexible perse- 
verance and unquenchable zeal, 
they pursued their two favourite 
projects of humbling the Crown, and 
destroying the Peers, in order to 
vest the powers of sovereignty ex- 
clusively in the House of Commons ; 
they triumphed in the attempt; and 
what was the result? Why, that pa- 
triotic, courageous, and able as they 
were, they were at last swept away 
by a vile and ignoble faction, hardly 
perceptible in the commencement 
of the contest, but which grew 
with all the calamities in which the 
nation was involved, until it had de- 
stroyed every thing great or gene- 
rous or beneficent in the land, and 
left the people a prey to despotism 
the most severe, exercised by des- 
pots the most ignoble and rapacious. 
Who would ever compare the lead- 
ers of the Great Rebellion, Hamp- 
den, Pym, Hollis, Vane, to O’Con- 
nell, Hume, Grote, Roebuck, and 
the other modern imitators of French 
Jacobinism? And if even their 
patriotic ardour, religious feeling, 
and mighty capacity were unable, 
after the overthrow of the Upper 

House, to put any curb upon the 
excesses of revolution, what are we 
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to expect from the selfish rapacity 
and avowed irreligion of their mo- 
dern successors ? 

It is not difficult to perceive the 
precise point when these dreadful 
evils began; or to discover the 
change which converted the first and 
meritorious struggles for freedom on 
the part of the Long Parliament, 
into those guilty excesses which 
destroyed ke whole liberty for 
which they had been contending, 
and brought on the nation tyranny 
tenfold greater than that which they 
had risen in arms to avert. It was 
when the Commons broke through 
the Constitution; when they began 
to intimidate and overawe the Up- 
per House by brutal violence ; when 
they sought to wrest from the King 
the command of the militia, the 
highest and most important trust 
of the executive, that they entered 
upon the career of crime, which 
brought all these calamities upon the 
nation. And it is worthy of especial 
observation, as if Providence had 
determined that, if this nation again 
is bereft of its freedom, it should be 
utterly without excuse, as it had a 
precedent before it, in its own an- 
nals,applicable to every emergency; 
that, when the Long Parliament 
entered on this contest for supreme 
dominion, and openly endeavoured 
to beat down the other estates of 
the realm, it was a very slender ma- 
Jority which carried through all these 
atrocious measures, and in the face 
of a minority as powerful as that now 
in the House of Commons, that the 
liberties of England were destroyed 
by the usurping majority. “ The 
famous remonstrance of the Com- 
mons,” says Mr Hume, “ so full of 
acrimony and violence, was a plain 
signal for farther attacks on the royal 
prerogative ; and it was evident that 
the concessions already made were 
far from being regarded as satisfac- 
tory. What pretensions would be 
advanced, how unprecedented and 
unlimited, were easily imagined ; 
and nothing less, it was foreseen, 
than an abolition almost total of 
the royal authority in England was 
intended. The opposition, there- 
fore, which the remonstrance met 
in the House of Commons was very 
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great. For above fourteen hours 
the debate was warmly managed; 
and, from the weariness of the 
King’s party, which probably con- 
sisted chiefly of the elderly people, 
and men of cool spirits, the vote was 
at last carried by a small majority of 
eleven, Some time after, the remon- 
strance was ordered to be printed 
and published, without being sent up 
to the House of Peers for their assent 
and concurrence.” * 

Such was the slender majority 
which, in the House of Commons, 
first broke through the constitution, 
disregarded the House of Peers, and 
carried through a remonstrance 
equivalent to a declaration of war 
against the King. A majority of 
ELEVEN subverted the constitution 
of England! That the Royalists had 
a great majority in the Upper House 
was evident, from their repeated re- 
jection of the revolutionary bills 
which were sent up for their adop- 
tion, and the necessity to which the 
Commons were soon reduced of 
voting them a nuisance, and openly 
dispensing with their authority. 
That the King had a vast majori- 
ty of the aristocracy and landed 
gentry throughout the country with 
him, was afterwards rendered quite 
apparent, from the protracted strug- 
gle which they maintained with the 
Republicans for six years, even 
though deprived by the Parliament 
at the outset of arms, ammunition, 
money, and resources of every 
kind; yet, in spite of all this, a ma- 
jority of eleven in the House of 
Commons subverted the constitu- 
tion, confiscated half of the property, 
movable and immovable, in the 
country, deluged the nation with 
blood, and utterly annihilated its 
liberty. 

The immediate act by which the 
House of Peers was abrogated is 
thus described by Mr Hume :— 
“ The House of Peers had all along, 
during the Civil Wars, been of small 
account; but it had lately, since the 
King’s fall, become totally contemp- 
tible, and very few members would 
submit to the mortification of attend- 
ing it. Without one dissenting voice, 
however, though their numbers, 
being fuller than usual, amounted 
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to sixteen, they rejected the vote of 
the Lower House, and adjourned 
themselves for ten days, hoping 
that this delay would be able to re- 
tard the furious career of the Com- 
mons. The Commons, however, 
were not to be stopped by so small 
an obstacle. Having first establish- 
ed a principle, which is noble and 
specious in itself, but is belied by 
all experience, that ‘the people 
are the origin of all just power,’ 
they next declared that the Com- 
mons of England, assembled in Par- 
liament, being chosen by the peo- 
ple, and representing them, are the 
supreme authority of the nation, 
and that whatever is enacted and 
declared to be law by the Commons 
hath the force of law, without the 
consent of the King or the House of 
Peers. Theordinance for the trial 
of Charles Stuart, King of England, 
was then again read and unani- 
mously assented to.” * 

And of the despotism, to which 
the Commons, thus emancipated 
from the control of the Crown 
and the Peers, speedily subjected 
the whole nation, we have the fol- 
lowing picture, drawn by the same 
able hand :—“ The Parliament judg- 
ed it necessary to enlarge the laws 
of high treason beyond those narrow 
bounds within which they had been 
confined during the monarchy. 
They even comprehended verbal of- 
fences, nay, intentions, though they 
had never appeared in any overt act 
against the state. To affirm the 
present government to be an usur- 
pation, to assert that the Parliament 
or council of state were tyrannical 
or illegal, to endeavour to stir up 
dissaffection against them, were de- 
clared to be high treason. The 
power of imprisonment, of which 
the petition of right had bereaved the 
King, was now restored to the 
Council of State, and all the jails 
of England were filled with men, 
whom the jealousy and fears of the 
ruling party had represented as 
dangerous. The taxes imposed by 
the new Government being heavy 
and unprecedented, increased the 

eneral ill-will under which it la- 

oured.” 

But all these causes of discontent, 


great as they were, yielded to the 
grinding oppression which became 
universal in the later stages of the 
commonwealth. “ To raise,” says 
Hume, “ the new imposition called 
the decimation, the Protector insti- 
tuted twelve major-generals, and 
divided the whole of England into 
so many military jurisdictions. 
These men, assisted by commission- 
ers, had power to subject whom 
they pleased to decimation—to levy 
all the taxes imposed by the Protec. 
tor and his council—and to imprison 
any person who should be exposed 
to their jealousy or suspicion; nor 
was there any appeal from them but 
to the Protector himself and his 
council. Under colour of these 
powers, which were sufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the major-generals exer- 
cised an authority still more arbi- 
trary, and acted as if absolute mas- 
ters of the property and person of 
every subject. All reasonable men 
now concluded, that the very mask 
of liberty was at length thrown aside, 
and that the nation was for ever 
subject to military and despotic go- 
vernment, exercised not in the legal 
manner of European nations, but 
according to the maxims of Eastern 
tyranny. Not only the supreme ma- 
gistrate owed his authority to illegal 
force and usurpation; he had par- 
celled out the people into so many 
subdivisions of slavery,and delegated 
to his inferior ministers the same 
unlimited authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed.” f 

We make no apology for the 
length of these quotations; they are 
infinitely more to the purpose than 
any thing which could be written 
expressly applicable to these times. 
They demonstrate, that England in 
no respect forms an exception to the 
ordinary principles of human nature 
on this subject; that notwithstand- 
ing all that is said of the moderation 
and solidity of its national character, 
the march of revolution has ied to 

recisely the same results in this as 
in other states; and that, if the ulti- 
mate consequences were less per- 
manently calamitous than they have 
proved in the neighbouring kingdom, 
it is entirely to be ascribed to its 
having occurred at an earlier period 
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of society amongst us—at a period. 


when the manufacturing classes 
were comparatively few, credit ina 
great measure unknown, and the 
masses likely to be involved in indi- 
gence by revolution so inconsider- 
able. We see in the despotism of 
the Long Parliament what tyrannical 
measures English revolutionists will 
adopt; we see in the horrors of the 
convention to what these measures 
lead in the complicated artificial 
state of society in which we live. 
If deterred neither by the one nor 
the other, we rush blindly into a 
similar career, our insanity will be 
as unparalleled as our calamities will 
be unexampled. 

Public opinion is the preservative 
to which all the shallow politicians 
of the day constantly look for a bar- 
rier against all their evils. Abuses, 
they say, are impossible, when mil- 
lions are interested in their disco- 
very and suppression. Perfectly 
true, when the abuses are exercised 
by the party in the state opposed 
to the millions; but perfectly false, 
when the millions themselves, or 
their demagogues, are to profit in 
the’ first instance by their conti- 
nuance. It is the most palpable, 
and at the same time, the most fatal 
of all delusions, to suppose that a 
democratic majority ever will be re- 
strained in their excesses by popu- 
lar opinion; as well might it be ho- 
ped that the public opinion of thieves 
will check theft. What restraint on 
popular excesses did public opinion 
impose either on the Long Parlia- 
ment or the Constituent Assem- 
bly? None whatever. I[t is when 
the Conservatives are in the posses- 
sion of Government, and then alone, 
that the opinion of the masses is a 
restraint on abuses; when the de- 
mocrats are at the helm it is their 
greatest inflator. 

The House of Peers now possess 
the means of making a very different 
stand in defence of the constitution, 
from that attempted by their ances- 
tors against the Long Parliament. 
At that period, the wars of the 
Roses, and the despotism of the 
Tudors, had all but extinguished the 
ancient feudal aristocracy; and the 
modern aristocracy had not risen up 
in its stead. During the contests 
between Charles and the Commons, 
there were not seventy members in 


the House of Peers, and those usu- 
ally assembled hardly ever exceeded 
thirty or forty. When the Civil Wars 
arose, five or six were all that could 
ever be mustered on ordinary occa- 
sions; when an extraordinary effort 
was made to prevent the trial of the 
King, they could only muster six- 
teen. The weight of the nation lay 
in the House of Commons; and in 
the knights of shires who were there 
assembled, was to be found not only 
the moral strength, but great part of 
the landed property of the kingdom. 
Now, the case is in every respect 
the reverse—four hundred Peers 
constitute the Upper House, and of 
these, on a crisis, at least two hun- 
dred and fifty may be relied on as 
resolute in the support of the Con- 
servative cause. Their landed pro- 
perty is immense—their personal 
influence and connexions unbound- 
ed—their talents, energy, dignity, 
and patriotism stand forth on the 
national theatre, in proud and strik- 
ing contrast to the vulgarity, selfish- 
ness, fawning on the multitude, and 
want of information, which are so 
conspicuous among the democratic 
party. The question is not now 
brought to a contest between the 
Peers and the Commons; but 
between the Peers of England, with 
the Commons of England, against a 
motley band of Scotch and Irish 
revolutionists. The yeomanry of 
England ; the men who sent Hamp- 
den,and Pym, and Vane to the Cha- 
pel of St Stephens; the sturdy pa- 
triots among whose sons Cromwell 
and Fairfax found recruits for the 
iron bands who overthrew the chi- 
valry of Charles, are, for the most 
part, now on the other side. The 
revolutionary faction is formed of a 
furious array of Papists, Dissenters, 
and insolvents; the scum of great 
cities and the dregs of manufacturing 
wealth; the drinkers of spirits, and 
the neglecters of their families; the 
depraved crew who spend their 
wages earned on Saturday in con- 
stant and habitual intoxication till 
Tuesday morning. These classes 
under the Reform Bill are a most 
formidable body, in point of num- 
bers, at the poll; they have got a 
small majority at present in the 
Lower House ; but in moral or phy- 
sical strength they constitute a frac- 
tion only of the nation; and if mat- 
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ters should ever be pushed by their 
ambition to a collision, they would 
be soon crushed by the aroused ia- 
dignation of all the better classes of 
the community. 

As there is no saying, however, 
how soon the insane confidence and 
guilty ambition of the popular de- 
magogues may venture on measures 
openly and avowedly subversive of 
the Constitution, as the order-book 
of the House of Commons teems 
with notices of motions for next 
session, utterly destructive of our 
mixed government, and involving as 
a necessary consequence the over- 
throw of the Crown and the House 
of Peers; as the Revolutionists have 
now completely thrown aside the 
mask, and the Government journals 
incessantly advocate a vast altera- 
tion which shall entirely subvert the 
Upper House; as the important se- 
cret has now been revealed by Mr 
Sheil, that there has been a close and 
indissoluble alliance formed be- 
tween the Ministry and the Radicals 
at Lord Litchfield’s, the basis of 
which is the appropriation of the 
property of the church to secular 
purposes ; * and as the leader of the 
democratic party, after preaching 
up sedition and revolution to the 
populace of Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, is received 
with open arms by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and publicly féted 
by the King’s Government—it be- 
comes a matter of the very highest 
importance to consider how the dan- 
ger nowso imminent is to be averted, 
aud what course should be pursued 
by the Peers when the coup d'état 
by which their constitutional veto 
is openly to be destroyed is at- 
tempted. 

Upon this point it is in the highest 
degree fortunate that the same pe- 
riod of English history affords as 
emphatic a lesson as to the course 
which should be avoided. So favour- 
able had the position of the King 
becomefrom the enormous encroach- 
ments of the Commons, that but for 
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a rash and ill-judged step on the 
part of the King they must have lost 
their hold of the influential part of 
the nation, and been defeated, even 
in those insane times, in their first 
attempt to subvert the constitution. 
So sensible were the popular leaders 
of this, that their whole endeavours, 
before the Civil Wars arose, were 
directed to the object of driving the 
Crown by insolent language to the 
first act of open violence. ‘“ When 
the Commons employed,” says 
Hume, “ in their remonstrance to 
Charles, language so severe and in- 
decent, they were not actuated en- 
tirely by insolence and passion ; 
their views were more solid and 
profound. They considered that in 
a violent attempt, such as an inva- 
sion of the agcient constitution, the 
more leisure was afforded the peo- 
ple to reflect, the less would they 
be inclined to second that rash 
and dangerous enterprise ; that the 
of Peers would certainly refuse their 
concurrence, nor were there any 
hopes of prevailing on them, but by 
instigating the populace to tumult 
and disorder ; that the employing of 
such odious means for so invidious 
an end, would, in the long run, lose 
them all their popularity, and turn 
the tide of opinion in favour of 
the opposite party; and that if the 
King and the Peers only remained 
in a state of tranquillity, and cau-’ 
tiously eluded the first violence of 
the tempest, he would in the end 
certainly prevail, and be able at 
least to preserve the ancient forms 
and constitution. They were, there- 
fore, resolved, if possible, to excite 
them to some violent passions, in 
the hope that they might commit in- 
discretions of which they might make 
advantage. Nor was it long be- 
fore they succeeded beyond their 
fondest wishes. The King’s indis- 
cretion in impeaching Lord Kim- 
bolton, and the five members, was a 
rash act, to which all the ensuing 
disorders and civil wars ought im- 
mediately to be ascribed.” ft 





* ‘ We entered,” says Mr Sheil, “ into a close alliance with the Whigs, and at the 
meeting at Lord Litchfield’s formed that close, and J trust indissoluble compact, by which 
so much has been effected. How glorious, that we put the Tories out of office by a 
Resolution on the Irish Church, and the great principle of the secular appropriation 
of Church properly, to which the Whigs are now for ever and for ever pledged,”"——Mr 
Suri's Speech at Thurles, reported in Standard, Oct, 10, 1835, 

t Hume, yi. 397. 
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These words, which should never 
he absent from the thoughts of the 
Cunservative leaders in this country, 
point, in the clearest manner, to the 
course which the friends of the con- 
stitution ought to pursue, and illus- 
trate how quickly all the vantage 
ground they have gained with so 
much difficulty during the last three 
years might be lost. Let them be 
invariably and scrupulously legal 
and constitutional in all their pro- 
ceedings, and that equally, whether 
in or out of power. Let them exer- 
cise the powers, and the powersonly, 
which the constitution has conferred, 
and shun, as their worst enemy, any 
illegal or even doubtful act. Let 
the infamy, the horrid and damning 
infamy of any coup d'état, or violent 
stretch, rest with the Revolutionists 
and the Revolutionists alone. Let 
them confine themselves to their 
constitutional power of rejecting or 
modifying all bills sent up to them 
from the Commons; and do this in- 
variably with every bill which has a 
tendency to increase the already 
overcharged democratic parts of the 
constitution. Let their principle 
be, that not a single Conservative 
vote is either directly or indirectly 
to be sacrificed, and not a single ad- 
dition made to the Radical ones. 
Let them stick to the constitution as 
it is, with all its present faults, with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

To obviate the effect of this truly 
Conservative policy, the Revolution- 
ists will take care to send up to 
them no bills but those which con- 
fer an addition on Democratic 
power; and, if they return such 
bills with the spoliating or revolu- 
tionary clauses expunged, reject 
them, as they did with the Irish 
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Church Bill, altogether. In this 
way, they will hope to swell the 
cry against the Peers as obstinately 
opposed to all improvement, to 
which they mainly look for the 
means of overthrowing their autho- 
rity. To meet this danger, let them 
prepare, and pass through the Up- 
per House, a number of bills having 
a practically beneficial, but no De- 
mocratic tendency—ample field for 
such improvement, divested of all 
revolutionary danger, exists. In ex. 
tending the means of emigration, 
establishing poor’s rates on a ra- 
tional system in Ireland, simplifying 
and improving the laws, facilitating 
the distribution of land to the indus- 
trious poor, and divesting the tithe 
payments of all their present causes 
of irritation—a boundless field for 
such useful, safe and beneficent 
legislation, is to be found. Let 
them originate, in short, in the Up- 
per House, the safe improvements 
which Sir Robert Peel was preparing 
in the Commons when he was driven 
from office; and throw upon the 
Lower the odium of rejecting such 
beneficial measures, because they 
have not a Revolutionary character. 
It is by holding out improvement 
and revolution as inseparable, that 
all the triumphs of the Democrats 
have been won; it is by affording a 
practical proof of their separation, 
and a steady resistance to demo- 
cracy, as the worst enemy of ameli- 
oration, that the due ascendency of 
Conservative principles is to be re- 
stored. Pursuing such a calm, re- 
solute, and beneficent course, the 
Peers will be sure to defeat any re- 
volutionary coup d’état to overturn 
their authority. They will do more; 
they will prevent it. 
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STRONG’S SONNETS, 


A MAN may stand upon West- 
minster a from morning till 
night, with a box full of real golden 
sovereigns exposed for sale, at a 
penny a-piece, and not sell ten 
the whole day; and these few will 
be bought as counters. The expe- 
riment has been tried for a wager, 
and such was the result. Suspicion 
is ever ready to mar good fortune, 
and whispers in the ear of every 
passer by, “ All is not gold that 
glitters.” The disparaging proverb 
has thrown discredit on the precious 
metals themselves—a golden sove- 
reign is taken for a Birmingham 
button. Happy is the purchaser, 
however, that discovers the prize. 
There has been a time, and not very 
long since, that we should have 
looked upon an author venturous 
enough to publish a volume of son- 
nets, in the same light with the expe- 
1imentalist on the sovereigns; and 
we are not quite sure that, however 
good the commodity, the sale would 
yet be large. 

But poets, in truth, are a disinte- 
rested race. They delight in adding 
to a manufacture that does not go 
off. All write sonnets; and though 
few are daring enough to send them 
forth unprotected to the chance of 
the world’s blessing, you will sel- 
dom find a volume of poems in 
which some twenty or thirty, or 
more, do not each occupy its own 
page as the author’s especial favou- 
rites. If they are, as we believe they 
are, the author's favourites, they 
ought to bear mostly the impress of 
genius—the concentrated essence 
of poetry in fourteen lines. They 
ought then to charm universally; 
but the fashion at one time set in 
strongly againstthem. Poetry shares 
the fate of painting—school super- 
sedes school—and master master in 
public estimation. It is now the 
Flemish—now the Italian. Admi- 
ration and dislike are outrageous, 
and come by fits, while the objects 
of them remain the same for ever. 

Sanity of taste is a blessed thing. 
To lose the relish for any thing good 
is worse than never to have enjoyed 


it; for there is a void made in the 
mind, into which some imp of evil 
is sure to enter, begetting envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness; and then, nothing is easier 
than to decry the “ querulous son- 
neteer,” though he “ discourse most 
excellent music.” 

We look upon sonnets, when they 
are such as sonnets should be, as 
cabinet pictures, each one complete 
in itself. Long poems, with their 
episodes, and descriptive interposi- 
tions, may be whole galleries; but 
the sonnet is one highly-finished 
picture, richly framed, admitting, 
strictly speaking, but one prominent 
idea, one subject, every line tending 
to the point, as all within the frame 
would converge to the principal ob- 
ject. They are cabinet pictures, all 
of a size—the frames bespoken four- 
teen inches in the clear. There must 
not be several things, but one thing 
expressed. One impression alone 
must be made—and it is not the ar- 
bitrary will of the composer, but 
the necessity of the subject, which 
must fix the termination at the four- 
teenth line. If it be good, you can- 
not add another line or thought, 
though with such evil intention you 
put your imagination on the rack; 
if good, it will be like an epi- 
gram in its completeness; the old 
Greek epigram, or the epigram in 
the modern sense rejecting its 
smartness, which, if it were not 
an impertinent term, would yet ex- 
press the necessity of the termina- 
tion. It should show the pith and 
marrow of the whole in the conclu- 
ding line—it is then that the maker 
lays down his pen with the dictum 
of a master, “ Verbum non amplius 
addam.” 

Many sonnets have this glaring 
defect, that they string together 
thoughts and images, nearly allied, 
indeed, yet without any one mean- 
ing in the social concord ; and there 
is no reason why a whole family of 
ideas, all that are within the range 
of cozenship, should not be tacked 
on ad infinitum. 

Many professed sonneteers have 
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been remarkable for this defect; 
and, it must be confessed, they are 
wearisome enough, when neither 
the understanding nor the ear are 
satisfied with the conclusion. Their 
performances are like patches cut 
out of a larger piece, and you would 
fain look behind the frame for what 
may be turned round. So Van 
Diest, the painter, used to treat his 
pictures; ifany one admired a small 
part in one of large dimensions, he 
would cut it out, repatch his can- 
vass, and work in again. Some of 
his pictares have many of these 
sonnet-marks; but I doubt if the 
purchasers of the parts were long 
pleased. Neither poet nor painter 
must be “ Infelix operis summa” 

We have compared the sonnet to 
the picture ; the comparison is just. 
Claude, Poussin, nay Raphael and 
Corregio, have their cabinet dimen- 
sion to which you cannot add, and 
from which you cannot take away, 
with impunity. The limit of dimen- 
sion is just appropriate to the sub- 
ject. The recent decision in a court 
of law was not unwise; a Claude 
was returned as no Claude, because 
it had been enlarged. The focus, 
as it were, had been altered, and the 
“ operis summa” injured. So it is 
with the sonnet; if, careless of the 
structure, which is in itself so beau- 
tiful, so musical, you could adda 
thought, an image, after the four- 
teenth line, whatever other compo- 
sition it may be, the essential quality 
of a sonnet must be lost. 

We have been led to the above 
remarks by the pleasure we have 
received froma very delightful little 
volume of sonnets, by the Reverend 
C. Strong. They are indicative of 
un elegant taste, a reflecting mind, 
and religious feeling. They remind 
us strongly of the sister art, and 
justify our illustration. The poet 
has observed nature with the accu- 


rate eye ofa painter. There is scarce- 
ly one sonnet that does not show 
this peculiar power—many of them 
are like highly finished sketches on 
the spot, and, from this circum- 
stance, have a freshness and truth 
that endow them with fascination. 
The very subjects of many of them 
are, strictly speaking, subjects for 
the pencil; and even those that are 
more in the nature of moral reflec- 
tions, yet have touches in them so 
expressive of the beauties of exter- 
nal nature, that they seem to have 
been the charms that have called up 
the power and sympathy of the au- 
thor’s mind. He might, with much 
truth, apply to himself the well- 
known words of a great master, 
* Anché io son Pittore.” With him 
the imagination is not at painful 
search for his illustrations. He does 
not first lay down his moral axioms, 
and invent a simile. He goes forth 
into the fields, the forests, the sea- 
shore, the cavern, and the cliff, by 
day and by night; and it is from 
some visible object strongly charac- 
terised that he draws his inferences, 
the subjects of his compositions. 

To exemplify this. It is the sight 
of a flower on a ledge, under the 
brow of a cliff, that gives rise to the 
twenty-seventh sonnet. It is intend- 
ed in the piece as an illustration, 
but it is given with an accuracy, 
that shows it to have been the lead- 
ing idea. Even the feeling, so com- 
mon to those who stand upon the 
edge of a precipice, the conscious- 
ness of a power, that gives half the 
motion to the will, of throwing one- 
self off, is not omitted. This faculty 
of nice and accurate observation of 
external nature will be readily no- 
ticed, in a more or less degree, in 
the several specimens we shall select 
from this little volume. 

Here is a sudy from Mont-Blanc. 


SONNET VI. 


‘* Chief of the giant mountains! awful form! 

Alp! on whose brow, wreathed with eternal snows, 
Suns smite in vain, when radiant summer glows, 
And harvests ripen through thy valleys warm ; 


Oft T behold thee girdled with the storm, 

Ott, when the moon her quiet splendour thretvs 
O’er thy vast sulitudes, and darkly shows 

The scars and ruins which thy sides deform ; 
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Thy summit pure, so free from earthly stain, 
Seems meet approach to that immortal state, 
Where peace unclouded holds her starry reign ; 


The few who climb thee, with strange joy elate, 
Thus mingling with the skies forget their pain, 
Like pilgrims fresh-arrived at heaven’s own gate.” 


These beautiful lines are pregnant 
with the mountain influence. We 
feel it—we stand admiring at a dis- 
tance, from sunrise to sunset, under 
every fitful change, our eyes fixed 
upon the giant-mountain; and in 
the quiet moonlight, when visible 
terrors are subdued, advance nearer, 
worshippers of the Creator through 
his works; and in imagination stand 
successful pilgrims on its summit, 
waiting the welcome of the guardian 
angels that open heaven’s gate. Here 
all is in keeping, it is the giant-moun- 
tain, and how humble is the pilgrim, 
ascending that great stair, that, to 
the poet's eye, leads the pure and 
devout, though the humblest, to an 
everlasting abode. 


If there is any thing here that we 
are not quite pleased with, it is— 


“ The scars and ruins which thy sides 
deform.” 


The line is good, but does it not al- 
together belong to another view of 
Mont-Blanc, than that which would 
exhibit it as the ascent to heaven's 
gate? But the poet is so much of 
the painter, that, in his finished 
piece, he is loath to omit the detail 
of his sketches on the spot. 

In sonnet Seven, there is the au- 
thor’s visit to the sea-side, and the 
portraits of the “ stern god of sea,” 
taken in his every humour, his 
gentle, moving, or stirring mood. 


SONNET VII. 
* Ocean! I love thee in thy boisterous mood, 
When thy strong billows wrestle with the land, 
Or with high crest careering o’er the strand, 
Leap the dark cliff, and scare the sea-bird’s brood ; 


I love thee, Ocean, when by Zephyr woo’d 

Thy placid waters tremblingly expand, 

And his soft whisper greet with smiles, as bland 
As thy face wore, when God first called thee good ; 


Yet most I love thee when from low brow’d cave 
I watch, as sheds the moon her golden path, 
That leads to heaven across thy slumbering wave ; 


But I abhor thee when, in senseless wrath, 
Thou swallowest up the gentle and the brave, 
In sight of home, and friends, that throng to save.” 


The first of the concluding triplets 
is exquisitely beautiful ; and this we 
cannot but think should have been 
The Sonnet, and nothing more— 
what precedes, and what follows, 
might have made other sonnets; but 
now, striking as it is with couflict- 
ing feelings of love and abhorrence, 
we think it defective in that unity 


which is wanting to make it one sub- 
ject, and one only; and there might 
be additions. 

The next that we shall offer to the 
notice of the reader is perfect. We 
greatly admire the forbearance of the 
master’s band that leaves the reli-« 
gious repose undisturbed. 


SONNET IX. 


«¢ Passing the inclosure where the dead repose 
I saw, in sable weeds, a gentle pair 

Lingering with fond regard at evening's close, 
Beside a little grave fresh swelling there : 


Silent they stood—serene their thoughtful air ; 
There fell no tear, no vain complaint arose ; 
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Faith seem’d to prompt the unutterable prayer, 
And to their view the eternal home disclose. 


Next Sabbath brought me where the flow’ret lay, 
Record of high descent the marble bore, 
Heir of a noble house, and only stay ; 


And these words gather’d from the Bible’s store— 
‘ The Lord hath given, the Lord hath ta’en away, 


His holy name be blessed evermore. 


Nothing can be more touching 
than this conclusion with the solemn 
service. It characterises Patience 
with Faith. The gentle pair of 
mourners first seen lingering over 
the grave, their silence at the undis- 
turbed and melancholy hour of 
evening-close, and the break in the 
sonnet marking their unobserved 
departure ; so stilly have they glided 
away in their sorrow, their names 
unknown, are finely conceived, like 
a design of Raphael’s. 

The subsequent and unostentatious 


x” 


disclosure of their rank, the depth 
of their loss, an only stay, their de- 
votion and submission, and that ut- 
ter yet pious grief, that bids the 
marble speak what their lips dare 
not utter, affect us extremely. The 
little poem is complete; it has its 
beginning, its middle, and its end. 
It is a beautiful image and lesson of 
resignation. 

We are tempted to transcribe the 
eleventh, as written in the same re- 
ligious vein as the preceding. 


SONNET XI. 


‘s They picture death a tyrant, gaunt and grim, 
And for his random aim, temper a dart 

Of bite so mortal, that the fiery smart 
Consumes and turns to dust the stoutest limb. 


Thus dire to meet, yet shrink not they from him 
Who walk by faith, in singleness of heart; 

The simply wise, who choose the watchful part, 
Nor let their eyelids close, or lamps grow dim. 


Nor always dark and terrible his mien, 
As those who, by the couch the night-watch keep, 
Have known, spectators of the blessed scene. 


When friends who s€and around, joy more than weep, 
As with hush’d step, and smile of love serene, 
In the soft guise he comes of gentle sleep.” 


The twelfth sonnet is to “Con- 
stance,” on “ her couch of sickness 
laid,” beguiling her pain with pic- 
tures of past pleasures—and what 


are these ?—views of Alp and Apen- 
nine; or,as the Painter-Poet says, 
“Visions of Italy.” 


“ Often amid the gloom of sleepless hours 
My chamber brightens with her bappy skies,” 


is a very felicitous passage—yet we 
think this sonnet not quite perfect 
in termination. The subject is not 
necessarily concluded. In this and 
in some others, our author shows a 
passion for Italy, which in him is 
greatly heightened, and fed by his 
fine classical taste. He seeks the 


haunts of Scipio and Lelius—holds 
converse with Tully, clothing his 
argument in melodious verse, and 
invokes the shade of the elder Pliny 
amid the ashes of Pompeii, But we 


confess we cannot fully enter into 
his enthusiasm; nay, we are stupid 
enough to be astonished at the power 
of coining objects of admiration, 
that the imagination of travellers 
acquires, when they have once cross- 
ed the Alps. The soft Italian skies, 
after all that is said and sung in 
prose and rhyme, offer but an indif- 
ferent climate. The greater part of 
the sea-coast is pestilential; and 
malaria is a mischief rather too un- 
confined, 
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It is some years certainly since ourselves to throw off our familiar 
we visited Italy, but it must be won- home-contracted cares, in enjoyin 
derfully changed in many respects even our affections more nicely, ps | 
to be entirely to our fancy. We _ unalloyed under the spell of absence; 
know not with what art the great and classical associations are apt to 
admirers guard their eyes and their cheat us into a belief, that all is in 
noses. We declare that, inour days Italy and nothing in ourselves. But 
of travel, whether over plain or we are now more disposed to lie in 
mountain, we could at any time some sequestered leafy nook, such 

th smell an Italian town two miles off. as the gentle Spenser loved; and 
e- No pointer could be more sure of here, in the following lines, how de- 
t= his scent. We envy, notwithstand- lightfully is the scene prepared for 
le ing, the classic enthusiasm that can us—and Nature waiting to welcome 
re readily neutralize so many abomina- us with smile, and beauty, and sim- 
1e tions. To many of us of this work- ple grace, into the undisturbed pa- 
ts ing world there isa wondrous charm radise of repose. 
. in travel, in making compact with 
0 
SONNET XIV. 
- ** Would I to healthful sounds reclaim my lyre! 
e- > 
pierce the green wood to some flowery nook, 

There on sweet Spenser cast regardful look ; 

He chastens old, and kindles new desire. 

Not more were wont the muses to inspire 

Dreamers of old with draught from sacred brook 

Of Castaly, when strange emotions shook 

Their tuneful souls, as winds the trembling wire. 

From vain delights, and lap of slothful down, 

Bewildered thoughts, and soft-infectious speech, 

Who would escape must quit the impure town: 

Returning, where, beneath the white-arm’d beech, 

By valley’s stream, or hillock’s verdant crown, 

Her simple lesson Nature waits to teach!” 

We will now exhibita magnificent nificence, images the picture cannot 
sunrise—darken the room; itshall give? We have the poetand painter 
be a transparency. You are in bed combined — while one works with 
—draw the curtains—the window his pencil, the other is plunging 
is before you, and you look over fathoms down under Lemnos to the 
the expanded rolling ocean. Your Vulcanian caverns for potent ima- 

. ear must be cheated into the belief ges. And here is sunrise in a 
, of the melancholy dirge of the magnificent sonnet, and dashed off, 
boundless billows. Suddenly,east- as the invoked Lemnian would 
ward, there isa streak—it becomes throw off a thunderbolt, burning 
vivid, and the red flakes shoot up- from his anvil, never to cool till it 
ward. Where will you seek com- has done its destined execution. 
parison, that shall heighten the mag- 
SONNET XV. 
‘* Roused by the billows’ melancholy dirge, 
I woke as night her sable banner furled ; 
What time pale mists, in forms fantastic curled, 
Like spectral shapes, come flitting o’er the surge ; 
Then looking eastward, on the ocean’s verge, 
From the near sun I saw red flashes hurled ; 
As rolls the pageant from the nether world, 
And from the waves the golden wheels emerge. 
Never of old did more portentous light 
Suspend the seaman’s oar, when, like a pyre, 
Lemn s appeared at evening kindling bright; 
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Rather, when tasked by Jove in sudden ire, 
The god was labouring with his crew all night 
On glowing anvils, shaping forked fire.” 


Thus prepared by this fiery ordeal 
for a volcanic exhibition, we will 
call for Vesuvius. You are stand- 
ing in the “ lone Pompeii’s street.” 
We have seen representations of 
the great eruptions, doubtless feeble, 
and wonder at the spectator stand- 
ing aghast—provided it be not too 
long. We once took a guide to 
the mountain. We were perched 
amongst some scoria, sketching the 
mountain tops. Our guide was by 
our side. Suddenly he started to 
his legs—the ashes or crust that 
environed the crater had lifted it- 
self, as a cat would its back. Our 
guide bade us make all speed— 
it was a dangerous symptom. For 
the life of us we could not help 
remaining to give the finishing touch. 


In afew seconds up flew with tre. 
mendous explosion immense tabular 
masses in the air, luckily the moun- 
tain genius knew he was sitting for 
his picture, and countenanced us as 
we did him, and so shot off the whole 
matter in a direction away from us. 
It was simply, as a beauty calls upa 
look, the throwing the fire in his eye 
and the smoke of his mouth, as a hint 
to make him look fierce enough. But 
to the sonnet. The lone street of 
Pompeii, itself the ruined monu- 
ment of its own destruction—the 
darkness— the heat— the startled 
peasant—and the flowing lava—all 
accumulate horrors, and the classic 


mind naturally reverts to the great. 


catastrophe, in which the ancient na- 
turalist lost his life. 


— OO ee Om et eS © eB OD 


SONNET XVII. 


** T never with such horror stood aghast, 

As when in lone Pompeii’s silent street, 

I felt thy mighty pulse, Vesuvius, beat, 

And from thy jaws saw burst the fiery blast. 


Thunders were Joud, and smoke in columns vast 
Mantled the air with darkness, and strange heat 
Warned the sad peasant from his vine-clad seat, 

As down the fruitful slope the red stream pass’d. 


I fear’d lest might return that deathful hour 
When to their gods for help the people ran, 
And there was none in temple nor in tower; 


And to my vision came the enthusiast man, 
Who perished in the breath of that foul shower, 
Nature’s dread secrets too obstinate to scan,” 


In the following the spells of affection and devotion are at work. 


The sainted dead appear, and how appropriate is the solemn warning 
for preparation. 


SONNET XXI. 


“ Here, where the night-breeze moans like a distant knell, 
I would hold converse with my kindred dead, 

And shape them to mine eye, as when they fled 

To the pure clime where righteous spirits dwell : 


Imagination, work thy mightiest spell—— 

My sire appears, light such as sunbeams shed 
On vernal showers enwreaths his sainted head ; 
He seems to say, Son! guard thy mother well. 





Sisters! ye too do leave your heaven awhile, 
For this brief moment surely were ye spared, 
To teach me how above the angels smile: 


Brothers! with whom life’s joys and pains were shared, 
I mark the import of that warning style, 
Lips never plainlier spake—‘ Be thou prepared,’ ” 
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Verily, the world passeth away, proudest work of man’s hands re- 
and the fashion of it. We shallin- covers not so soon its character of 
sert two sonnets together, both ef- security and peace, but ever bears 
fective—both descriptive of scenes the marks of ravage. It ever bears 
tren of bloodshed, and now in remark- somewhat of the human character 
alee able contrast with their events— and curse—Ruin ; and this is order- 
vtoame Thrasymene and the Coliseum. ed in wisdom, that religion might 
> ioe One the scene of Roman cruelty, point to it as a lesson. The proud 
ap the other of Roman suffering. The arches built for sights of blood now 
nels fashion is indeed altered. Nature echo to terms of offered peace, and 
ae soon repairs the utmost mischief good-will to man, and mercy to all 
up " man can do, and beautifully verdant, creatures. “ Sic transit gloria 
eve flowery, and peaceful are the “ hile mundi”—would that all human 
hint locks green” that cover the bones glory would so terminate in peace 
But of slaughtered thousands—not a -—glory in the cross, 
t of matk of violence remains. The 
wr SONNET XXVI. 
rtled ‘Ts this the spot where Rome’s eternal foe 
—all Into his snares the mighty legions drew, 
—Assic Whence from the carnage spiritless and few, 
reat. A remnant scarcely reach’d the gates of wo? 
tna~ Is this the stream, thus gliding soft and slow, 
That from the gushing wounds of thousands grew 
So fierce a flood, that waves of crimson hue 
Rush’d on the bosom of the lake below ? 
The mountains that gave back the battle cry, 
Are silent now ; perchance, yon hillocks green 
Mark where the bones of those old warriors lie. 
Heaven never gladden’d a more peaceful scene ; 
Never left softer breeze a fairer sky 
To sport upon thy waters, Thrasymene! ” 
SONNET XXIII. 
** Pacing as I was wont on day of rest, 
Amid the Coliseum’s awful round, 
From distant Corridor there came a sound, 
As of a voice that publish’d tidings biest ! 
Along the vaulted way I forward press’d, 
And soon a group of dark-eyed Romans found, 
ork. Intent and fix’d, like men some spell had bound, | 
ing The preacher with such power their soul address‘d. 
The words he spake, his gesture and rapt look, 
Betoken’d one whom heaven had _render’d bold 
To ope the treasures of the sacred book. 
Methought the shepherd visibly forsook 
Temples, where holy things were bought and sold, 
For two or three thus gather’d to his fold.” 
Alas! how forcibly does the fol- yachts. Of those happy days when 
lowing description of the Battle- they fearlessly held dominion over 
ships, “the wooden walls of old all waters—the “ sacred arks of li- 
England,” remind us of those days berty,” as they truly were—we see 
of our glory, when they braved “the them in the following sonnet vigor- 
battle and the breeze”,—when they ously painted—living, majestic, im- 
opened a way with their keels pregnate with British life, motion, 
through every sea—ere like culprits and valour, with their hundred bra- 
British men-of-war assumed the zen tongues, and watchful eyes of 
alias, nominally converted into fire—grand, and free as the clouds 
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of heaven—can there be a more a 


repose, terrible in their storm and 


propriate simile—beautiful in their thunder? 


SONNET XXV. 


*¢ Ye sacred arks of liberty! that float 

Where Tamar’s waters spread their bosom wide : 
That seem with towering stern and rampart wide, 
Like antique castles girt with shining moat ; 


Should war the signal give with brazen throat, 
No more recumbent here in idle pride, 

Your rapid prows would cleave the foaming tide, 
And to the nations speak with thundering note. 


Thus in the firmament serene and deep 
When summer clouds the earth are hanging o’er, 
And all their mighty masses seem asleep. 


To execute heaven’s wrath and judgments sore, 
From their dark wombs the sudden lightnings leap, 
And vengeful thunders peal from shore to shore.” 


We desire to see the poet’s own 
retreat, and here is a picture of it ac- 
curately sketched, and richly colour- 
ed. Who is not enamoured with the 
scene? The buildings such as he 
elsewhere desired, “elegantly neat.” 
Lawn, water, foliage, shade, and 
sunshine — all are here—and that 
drest air that nature loves to put on 
in token of her eternal friendship 
with taste, that ever gently suggests 
the ornament that nature smiles as 
she assumes. What figure would you 
have for such a picture? The poet 
himself in communion with the mas- 
ter minds of other days. O this is 
otium cum dignitate! Undertheinflu- 
ence of such retreats we breathe the 
prayer, “Sint mez sedes utinam se- 
nectez.” And is the poet the only 
living thing whose delight is witness- 
ed by the golden eye that passes in 
sunny glance athwart the verdure? 
Small indeed is the guest—the com- 
panion, yet loved, expected, and most 
noticeable—the punctual thrush. We 


see him just hopping into the gleam, 
bending his head to the earth, as sig- 
nifying his coming to those whom it 
may concern, then throwing it up- 
ward, curiously showing his dark 
round eye, as he would offer his 
salutation to his equally punctual 
friend and protector. How tranquil 
is the flow of the verse. Every epi- 
thet has a Virgilian nicety. The 
punctual thrush, how happy—punc- 
tual is he to the moment. His sup- 
per cooked by invisible hands under 
the sod, ready for his bill to the mi- 
nute, a quarter before six. And after 
that, he knows how to give thanks 
for it with a song, that there may be 
no lack the morrow. Instinct teaches 
him the lesson, “ No song, no sup- 
per,” and he is a diligent scholar, 
because a willing one, in his praise 
and thanksgiving. He and the poet 
are friends and fellow worshippers, 
and though they be dwelling in a 
lowly vale, their hymn is, “ Gloria 
in excelsis.” 





SONNET XXIX. 


“My window’s open to the evening sky, 

The solemn trees are fringed with golden light, 
The lawn here shadow’d lies, there kindles bright, 
And cherish’d roses lift their incense high : 


The punctual thrush, on plane-tree warbling nigh, 
With loud and luscious voice calls down the night ; 
Dim waters, flowing on with gentle might, 
Between each pause are heard to murmur by. 


The book that told of wars in holy land 
(Nor less toan Tasso’s sounded in mine ears) 
Escapes unheeded from my listless hand. 


Poets whom nature for her service rears, 
Like priests in her great temple ministring stand, 
But in her glory fade when she appears.’’ 
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The volume is open before us— 
and we find that we have hurried 
on, and that we ought to have noti- 
ced the twenty-eighth on the oppo- 
site page. For here the painter poet 
is again the worshipper. The aspira- 
tion after immortality and a new 
world wherein “ Righteousness shall 
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reign,” engendering a momentary 
faith in its actual possession, not in 
its expectation as a future inherit- 
ance of the pure in heart, is kindled 
by gratitude for the ample beauties 
spread around, and the sense to en- 
joy them. But there is the due check 
of Christian humility. 


SONNET XXVIII. 


“*T stood at gaze where the free hills arise 

Whence rocks ’mid deepest solitudes are seen, 

And glimmering through dark foliage, the blue sheen 
Of ocean stained with heaven’s own sapphire dyes : 


Then into the deep air I raised my eyes 

The steadfast dome was cloudless and serene, 
Fit roof to over-arch so fair a scene, 

For earth in loveliness, vied with the skies. 


Enrolled, methought, among a happier race, 
I felt immortal moments as I said, 
Death finds no entrance here, and sin no place : 


Then quick to mark where recent footsteps led, 
I saw one bending o’er the furrow’s trace, 
And on his brow the primal sentence read.” 


Many fine things have been said 
of the Rising Sun. He has his wor- 
shippers. But there are some tri- 
fling matters to qualify our ad- 
miration—and we confess we are in 
no humour to be awakened from our 
sleep to pay our respects to him, and 
would often rather hide our head 
than see his. In this working world 
he arises with a scrutinizing look of 
a hard task-master, and bids man go 
forth to hislabour. Far retired and 
out of ken is his glorious person, he 
deigns but to shine upon us through 
the fringes of his eyelashes, super- 
ciliously, as much as to say—lI see, 
up varlets, and be doing—and what 
are all the doings he sets them about ? 
—one might well say with Milton, 

“Tis only daylight that makes sin.” 

But in the golden age that poets 
dream of, morning and evening came 
with quite another show. ‘“ Bright 
Phebus ” gilded the hills under the 
wheels of his burnished coach, and 
his horses pranced, and the forests 


grew green under the breath of their 
hostrils—and the “ laughing hours ” 
danced after him, and Aurora float- 
ed before, dropping pearls upon fruit 
and flower. Then would he Jook with 
pleasure upon the happy children of 
earth (whom the gods visited and 
left with many little blessings, that 
grew to be great) ‘‘ pillowing his 
chin upon an orient wave.” Then 
even night hid her murky wings in 
a cave, that the stars might commune 
with the earth unclouded. Such 
visions come, when the spirit is un- 
clogged and free, even now-a-days to 
poet and painter. But if they would 
embody them let them beware how 
they mix with them ought of the 
iron or leaden age. Guido painted 
the show wonderfully. Years would 
be too short to pass with his hours, 
and Astley has not an animal to com- 
pare withhis dapple. But let us look 
to the description of a naturalist of 
a superior cast. 


SONNET XXX. 


*¢ Oh thou, whose golden reins curb steeds of fire, 
Blest be the rosy hours that onward bring 

Thy glorious pomp, now Night with folded wing, 
Hides in her cave, and heaven’s pale host retire : 


Fresh from their flowery beds the gales respire, 
To rapture new awakes each living thing ; 
Rivers run joyous, woods harmonious ring, 
As earth unveiling, shows her green attiree 
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Now Ocean shines distinct, the bark unmoors ; 
Flocks to the dewy mountains from the fold 
Go forth, the springing lark above them soars ; 


And hopeful man, as on thy state is roll’d, 
Welcomes the beam that o’er the cluster pours 
A deeper dye, and ripens fruits of gold.” 


Here is a sonnet that should have 
been entitled “ Elegant Extracts 
from Memory,” not “ The Pleasures 
of,” but our author forgot to give it 
any title whatever. Fear not discus- 
sions, physical or metaphysical, on 
this unsearchable faculty. Be it spi- 
rit orasubstantial ruminating animal. 
The living brain, his residence, will 
not bear probing to satisfy curiosity 
—break into his house, and you will 
find it untenanted, he being annihi- 
lated with the fright. His residence 
is in the brain, it is clear—he is el- 
derly, a “ laudator temporis acti”— 
is a known collector of curiosities— 
hangs his gallery with pictures, 
though he never designed one. He 
sticks about his cornices scraps from 
books, for lack of room for a library ; 
and, though no author, will dictate 
autobiography, like an egotist, by the 
hour. He is frequently more nice 


than wise, and sometimes lives upon 
dates, and then he is but spare and 
thin. Some might think he occu- 
pies but the lower apartments in the 
intellectual palace, as purveyor to 
Imagination, livingluxuriously above 
him; and that he is not very strict 
in his accounts, and that “ remem- 
ber to forget” is among his memo- 
randa. He is ever hanging and un- 
hanging his pictures, and drawing 
others out of dark closets where 
he had laid them, like a picture- 
dealer; and his taste is commonly 
curious, for upon the pleasant he 
looks with regret, and on the dismal 
with pleasure, and often with a 
strange mixture of either feeling. 
But, since matter of fact will be 
better relished than foolish allegory, 
let us see what memory is, under 
classical education and taste. 


SONNET XXXIII. 


** How oft maturer years are charmed with store 
Of scenes from glowing pages caught in youth, 
When words, like pictures, living colours wore, 
And fiction’s impress was as strong as truth. 


The Red sea, when the built up waves down pour 
On Egypt’s host—amid the corn sheaves, Ruth, 
Or Cadmus, portray’d in profaner lore, 

Watching the growth of men from dragon’s tooth ! 


In my ideal gallery appear 


Two trees, which I more fondly contemplate 
; Than any my own hands have planted here ;— 


The plane that shaded Tully in debate, 
And fig-tree, to returning warriors dear, 
That spread its branches near the Scan gate.” 


The solemn measured flow of the 
sonnet, the artificial construction of its 
cadences, render it unfit for the free 
joyous interchange of unembarras- 
sed friendship. We think our author 
did not well, in adopting it in his 
invitation to his friend, in Sonnet 
xxxlI.; nor will probably the two 
last lines be thought any improve- 
ment upon Horace’s gayer lyric. 


* Nor wants there some laid up for sober 
glee, 

When Grenville was installed our chief 
supreme.” 


The eleventh line pleases. 
‘* Trees whose green arches often cloister 
me.” 
If not so concise as the Latin, it is 
yet expressive of the same idea as 
the sub arcta vite. Perhaps the 
** green arches” suit an invitation 
better; the arcta vite scarcely pro- 
mises room for a vis-a-vis. And 
certainly Horace was then playing 
solitaire—taking care of number one. 
“ J would not accept invitations in 
sonnets,” said Euphemia, to whom 
we read the poet’s invitation to his 
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friend, “ they sound so ominous— 
there certainly would be a break 
down, or we should find the win- 
dow-shutters closed as we drove to 
the door. Ilike not sonnets, they are 
very melancholy.” —‘“ Melancholy, 
Euphemia; and so is pity, so is love, 
so is sympathy, thought, reflection, 
piety, purity, .o is every thing 
good. Virtue is heightened into 
excellence by the slightest cast of 
what you call melancholy, which 
yet is a most civilizing and rich 
Juxury. It shows the instrument of 
the human soul, the heart, is finely 
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tuned. And, had you not yourself 
put on that pensive air, that turn of 
the head and drooping eyelids, after 
the manner of the Madonna of Ra- 
phael, you-so much admired—Tell 
the truth, now, were you not then 
acting the sonnet? Sympathy would 
be suffering, did not a heavenly spi- 
rit meet it as it breathes, bless it, and 
raise it on its pure wings above the 
dust and ashes of sorrow. The 
thought lifts us above selfish plea- 
sure, and we feel a joy while we 
sympathize with our author in read- 
ing this affectionate sonnet :— 


SONNET XXXVII. 


** The tidings came—my brother was no more, 
Heart-stricken to the Palatine I went, 

There on a sculptur’d stone Time’s hand had rent, 
I sat me down my spirit to restore. 


Friends there were none—they wept on Albion’s shore, 
Yet each grey fane, each aged monument, 

Seem’d on my sorrow feelinugly intent, 

Such look of sympathy the ruins wore. 


And men with whose high deeds the world yet rings, 
Appear’d as evening gloom’d, and conquerors pass’d 
With nations in their train and captive kings ; 


And voices from that shadowy concourse vast, 
Whispering the vanity of earthly things 
Were heard, as flitted by the midnight blast.” 


We sympathize with the author, 
yet see not his consolation. Grey 
fane, aged monument, and ruins, 
and captive kings, are all idle pic- 
ture and pageantry that would never 
affect us with a particle of consola- 
tion. We always thought the letter 
of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero on 
the death of his daughter Tullia, a 
piece of studied and useless oratory. 
Cicero might have answered (and 
did, we believe, something of the 
kind), I have lost my child, and 
what is it to me that Augina was be- 
hind you and Megara before you, 
Pirzus on the right, Corinth on the 
left, and all in ruins? They do not 
tell me my daughter is not dead. 
We envy those who can find con- 
solation in discovering the vanity of 


all things, and that we need cease 
to grieve because “ man is born to 
trouble!” We had rather go forth 
into the fields where the grass mow- 
ed down is again springing up, and 
the law of renovation, restoration, 
is written upon every green leaf and 
flower. That is consolation which 
banishes all idea of decay, and as- 
sures us that the change is but a 
step to purer liberty. e do not 
all feel nor reason alike on these 
occasions. We can, however, fully 
enter into the author's feelings on 
his view of these “ mournful relics 
of the perished great,” taken under 
other circumstances, and here in 
Sonnet xxxix., he has painted a 
richly coloured scene that reminds 
us of one of Wilson’s best pictures. 


SONNET XXXIX. 


“ *T was near the walls that gird th’ imperial town, 
Where, from a lonely convent’s still retreat, 

I saw, while Tiber glow’d beneath my feet, 

From Heaven’s illumined vault the sun go down: 


The lofty Capitol, like burnish’d crown, 
Blazed on the city’s brow—each hallow’d seat, 
Each mournful relic of the perish’d great, 
Seem’d once more brightening into old renown: 
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The plain in purple haze lay slumbering deep, 
The giant arches that bestrode it shone 
_ A bridge of gold to blue Albano’s steep. 


Man here, alas! for ages overthrown, 
With no gleam kindles, sunk in death-like sleep, 
His ruin, Rome, is darker than thine own.” 


Writers of sonnets are generally 
gentle, and, —_ such, have the 
nicest sense of feminine personal 
beauty, and the finest conception of 
the pure feminine mind. The little 
volume has many specimens that 
show the author is not an exception. 
We cannot trespass upon Maga’s 
pages with more quotations. Beauty 
and virtue will read them, for to 


none others than beauty and virtue 
should genius dedicate sonnets, and 
such are these really. Nominally 
the Earl of Harrowby stands sponsor 
for them by proxy. There must be 
a mistake in the dedicatory lines on 
presenting a copy, for the date of 
dedication is May 1835. A time 
little justifying 


‘* Now England's course is smooth, and no cloud lowers, 
Quit, noble Harrowby, the helm awhile, 
And stoop to poesy’s minuter flowers.” 


And in his imitation of Ariosto Mr 
Strong forgot that the Earl of Har- 
rowby had quitted the helm for a 


long while. Thus the Italian ad- 
dresses his patron Hippolytus :— 


“ Se voi mi date orecchio 
E i vostri alti pensier cedano un poco, 
Se che tra lor miei versi abbiano loco.” 


Mr Strong has strictly confined 
himself to the Italian model, we 
will not say unadvisedly. The me- 
lody of the Italian is perfect, and his 
former publication, Specimens of 
Sonnets from the most celebrated 
Italian Poets, with Translations, 
shows how well he has felt the fasci- 
nation. But we think our own less 
soft and blending language (not 
therefore the less beautiful or power- 
ful) will admit the rhyming together 
of the two concluding lines with 
advantage. 

“ And why,” says our Euphemia, “is 
the sonnet limited to fourteen lines ? 
Is there any other reason than be- 
cause it is so?”—‘‘ Why limited to 
fourteen lines? and why ask the 
question ? You would not surely have 
every thing in this world run an ad 
libitum movement. The sun dare 
not run his course out of the zodiac, 
nor can he stop and take up at any 
other inns but the twelve signs. 
Why are the Graces three and the 
Muses three times three ? Allow us, 
Euphemia, to initiate you slightly 
into the mysteries of the Heathen 
mythology, and you will see the 
reason as clearly as you do that of 
the planetary system. Under the 
jovial dynasty, when the world was 
so beautiful that the ‘ fair-haired 
deities’ took residence on it, on hill 
and in valley—when penury and 


toil were not, and all was gladness, 
music, and love, and the river gods’ 
urns were musical glasses—Jupiter 
kept court at Olympus—concerts 
were every thing. The performers 
were divine. Thereis anancienthymn 
(to Apollo), in which one of these as- 
semblies is minutely described. Ac- 
cording to this, we find the follow- 
ing:—The Nine Muses—the Three 
Graces—the Hours—Hebe and Har- 
monia, Venus, Apollo, Mars and 
Mercury, or Hermes. These had 
their several parts to perform. They 
were to sing ‘ alternate lines, with 
respondent voices. The Hours, 
however, only beat time as they 
danced—Hebe poured out nectar— 
Harmonia arranged the order, and 
then sat between Jupiter and Juno 
to prevent them quarrelling. But 
Mars, who should have blown the 
trumpet, having little liking for Har- 
mony or her daughter, slipped away 
by a side door, and Venus followed. 

‘** The tale of this scandal is well 
known, and was made a ballad of to 
amuse gods and men, Well, then, 
Euphemia—How many performers 
were there? The muses, nine—the 
graces, three—these are twelve— 
Apollo, thirteen— Mercury, the God 
of Eloquence, the fourteenth, came 
last; and that is the reason the last 
line has the pith and marrow of the 
sonnet. Apollo, of course, was 
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leader. You see the origin. Can 
any one find a more probable? 
And are there any of those ancient 
pieces handed down? Orpheus, 
they say, caught a few which his 
mother Calliope sang to him in the 
nursery. By ancient records, the 
power of their incantation was asto- 
nishing. Are they extant? Where 
are they to be found? Amongst the 
unrolled Papyri.”——“* How very sa- 
tisfactory,” said Euphemia. 

We hail with pleasure the publica- 
tion of this elegant little work, and 
hope Mr Strong has been led to it 
by the success-of his former ‘‘ Trans- 
lations.” We shall not be surprised 
if it be otherwise. To those of the 
reading public, and they are not 
few, whose feverish taste requires 
extraordinary excitement, and who 
feed upon the flippant impertinences 
and unnatural incidents of high-life 
novels, we do not think this, or any 
other collection of sonnets, will be 
acceptable. The atmosphere of 
knowledge is not all pure; there is 
a floating poison in it that becomes 
at times more or less condensed, 
and breaks out into an epidemic of 
bad taste. The literary patient un- 
der this influenza is in a delirium of 
prejudice, and admires, or con- 
demns, “ rabido ore,” and imagines 
himself authorized to Apollonize. 
The age is not yet quite recovered 
from an epidemic of this kind—an 
antipathy to sonnets. We were once 
seized with it ourselves, but are now 
sane, and have no longer a loathing 
for wholesome and delicious food. 
It returns periodically like the ague, 
and commonly about the spring. 
This distemper arose about half a 
century ago. A quantity of a cer- 
tain publisher’s stock of paper be- 
coming impregnated strongly with 
ipecacuanha, either from some un- 
known accident, or from lying under 
a heavy weight of unsold poems, 
hence, perhaps, denominated Epics, 
was especially reserved for a press 
of sonnets. Being light, they went 
forth, like Sibyl’s leaves, into the 
world, and made every body sick at 
first sight. The fact being observa- 
ble, a very injurious suspicion has 
ever since been cast upon this spe- 
cies of composition. The diagnos- 
tics of the disease are, a heat in the 
head, and a coldness in the heart, 
and a numbness in the extremities. 
It has been known to commence in. 
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stantly at the reading a sonnet, with 
a sort of intellectual sneezing —a 
pish and a pshaw—and, in a more 
advanced stage, the very name cre- 
ates a nausea; anda dose of adozen 
upon compulsion, or out of polite- 
ness to a reading friend, has been 
known to be fatal. The fever is at 
its height the fourteenth day. St. 
Valentine’s is particularly to be 
dreaded. Unfortunately, too many 
“specimens” of a deleterious qua- 
lity have been handed about, that, 
engendering a sleepy disgust (a 
very dangerous state of feeling un- 
der any malaria), have much aided 
the original poison. But there is a 
remedy. “Expertocrede Roberto.” 
We have had the influenza. Take 
the patient into the country for pure 
air, banish all books, more especially 
Annuals, one whole month from sight. 
Fascinating, agreeable, sensible fe- 
male society will do much, provided 
they have no albums. Poisons and 
their antidotes are often contained in 
the same substances. The bite of a 
viper is cured by viper-broth. Thus, 
upon the first appearance of cheer- 
fulness, let some soft voice, such as 
the patient has been known to de- 
light in, ply him with an incantation 
of pure Heliconian sonnets; these, 
with proper rhythmical and musical 
infusions, repeated ad interim, will 
generally effect a cure, and it is rea- 
sonable. At the touch of David’s 
harp, the evil spirit departed from 
Saul. The bite of the Tarantula is 
cured by music, when the infected 
leaps out of bed instantly, unadorn- 
ed, and dances off the poison in a 
pas seul. There is much, however, 
in the quality of the medicine—in 
the choice ef sonnets. Milton’s, 
Wordsworth’s, and a few Italian, un- 
diluted, are nearly infallible. We 
may add, the little volume before 
us; and, but that it would look like 
quackery, we should say, “ Try 
Strong’s Specific.” If there be any 
upon whom all these have no salu- 
tary effect, they are incurables— 
lepers for life—generally fall into a 
morbid disrelish of poetry of all 
kinds, of the sunshine of life—delight 
(if the word be not too pleasurable 
for them) in perpetual drizzle—show 
evident symptoms of the ravings of 
the new schools of morals, politics, 
and literature—become Utilitarians, 
drinkers in secret—and finally, go 
off in a “ delirium tremens.” 
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Ir was so dark when I got into 
the Oxford coach in Piccadilly, that 
I could not see whether I had a fel- 
low-traveller or not. Something or 
other there certainly was in the op- 
posite corner, but the unsteady flick- 
ering of the lights did not enable me 
to discover whether the heap so 
closely huddled up contained only 
carpet-bags and greatcoats,—or a 
bundle of humannature. With aview 
of certifying myself on this point, I 
made some observations which, if 
the being had been human, would 
have elicited an answer. As no re- 
ply, however, was made, I used no 
further ceremony, but seizing what 
I now thought was only some lug- 
gage, I tried to throw it to the bot- 
tom of the coach, to make room for 
my legs on the opposite side. The 
resistance offered to this attempt 
showed me that I had been mis- 
taken in my conjecture. Yet the 
resistance was only that of weight. 
There was no activity in the oppo- 
sition, and as the silence continued 
unbroken, I began to be haunted by 
horrid recollections of the stories I 
had heard, of corpses being convey- 
ed from place to place in the dis- 
guise of travellers. The darkness 
of the night, the lateness of the 
hour, were evidently the fittest that 
could he chosen for the purpose, 
and ere we had reached Knights- 
bridge Barracks (for all this had 
happened within a few minutes of 
my entering the coach) I had fully 

ersuaded myself that I was sitting 
in the very closest proximity to a 
dead man. I fancied, in the horrid 
darkness, the ghastly face that was 
now so near to mine, and in fact I 
had made up my mind, cold and 
dreary as the night was, to take pos- 
session of an outside seat on the 
very first opportunity. It is all very 
well to laugh at such feelings as 
these when you hear them described 
by the side of a comfortable fire, 
your feet on the fender, and your 
friend just passing to you the “ buz” 
of the first bottle; but it is a very 
different matter, I assure you, when 
fantasies of that kind take posses- 
sion of you in cold and solitude at 
the witching hour. I would have 


changed places with an icicle to 
have got away from my hideous 
companion, and it was only shame, 
and a fear of the world’s dread 
laugh (the world at that time con- 
sisting of the guard and coachman) 
which prevented me from stopping 
the coach, and changing my situa- 
tion on the instant. As I sat im- 
mersed in these not very agreeable 
contemplations, something, by asud- 
den lurch of the coach, fell heavily 
on my knee. In the hurry of the 
surprise I uttered a sort of shout, 
and was on the point of bolting out 
of the window, making no doubt 
that my worst fears were realized, 
and that my dreadful fellow-traveller 
had partly broken loose from his 
fastenings, and was actuallyreclining 
on my leg. I feared to put out my 
hand in case of coming in contact 
with his ghastly skin, and might 
perhaps have worked myself into a 
state of insanity altogether, if the 
object of my apprehensions had not 
suddenly squeaked out, in a voice 
inexpressibly shrill and startling— 
“ London fairly behind us at last. 
May I ask, sir, what the devil you 
meant by shaking me so ferociously 
a short time ago?” 

“ Sir!” I cried in the extremity 
of my surprise ;—“ shake, sir; what 
do you mean?” 

** What do I mean, sir? I mean 
to say it is unaccountable behaviour 
in any gentleman to pull another 
gentleman nearly off his seat the 
moment he enters a coach. I have 
a theory, sir” 

*‘ T assure you, sir, from the dark- 
ness and your obstinate silence, I 
wasn't aware that I had a compa- 
nion.” 

“ Silence, sir?—To be sure I was 
silent. No man ought to speak on 
the stones. I have a theory that 
any man who speaks to another till 
the vehicle has reached Kensington, 
is a man of the very feeblest under- 
standing.” 

“ You are not inclined to be very 
polite, I perceive, sir.” 

* Not much temptation to polite- 
ness, sir, when the very first thing 
aman does is to shake me as if I 
had been a carpet.” 
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“ Why, to tell you the truth, I 
thought you were a carpet-bag, 
which is much the same thing; but 
as I was the aggressor, will you al- 
low me to apologize to you for my 
mistake, and wish you a very good 
night, as I shall sleep till the coach 
reaches Oxford.” 

“ By no means—by no sort of man- 
ner of means whatsoever,” replied 
my companion; “ if it weren’t so 
confoundedly dark I would shake 
hands with you this moment, to show 
that I bear no malice; but as to the 
idea of sleeping, it is one of the 
most ridiculous fancies I ever heard 
of—sleep, indeed, when I am in the 
coach with you! Ihave a theory, 
sir ’—— 

“ Really, sir, you don’t talk of my 
ideas with much respect.” 

“Why should 1? Ideas—I don’t 
believe you have one. What is it 
like? Is it blue, or green, or grey, 
sir? I should like very much to see 
a = bona fide idea. Has it a tail, 
sir?” 

“"No—but it has a finger and 
thumb, which at this moment have 
a strong inclination to pull an im- 
pertinent fellow’s nose.” 

“ Meaning me? Oh Plato! Oh 
Aristotle! that ever I should live to 
be called an impertinent fellow—but 
Lam not angry; no, not in the least, 
so don’t be alarmed; I have a theo- 
ry, sir, that people can’t see each 
other very distinctly in the dark.” 

“ So I have heard, sir” — 

“ Which fully accounts for your 
applying any such epithet to me.” 

‘“‘ They can hear each other in the 
dark though.” 

“ Ah, that’s quite another thing. 
Now, if you were to hear my name 
how you would be surprised! It 
almost makes me laugh to think of 
your confusion; but ‘twould be ra- 
ther too severe.” 

“ You are very considerate,” I 
said. 

“ Oh, if you brave me to it, I shall 
certainly mention my name, and 
cover you with shame and confu- 
sion of face.” 

“?Tis lucky for me that, accord- 
ing to your very original theory, the 
darkness will render my blushes in- 
visible.” 

“Well, sir, you will remember 
you first of all shook me.” 

“ Well, sir ?” 
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“ Next you threatened to pull my 
nose.” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ And next you called me an im- 
pertinent fellow. You remember 
all this, sir?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well then, sir; know that all 
this has been done to Dr Oliver 
Olynthus Flopp, one of the senior 
fellows of St John’s, author of the 
Theory of Reciprocities and Disa- 
greements. How do you feel, sir?” 

“* Very comfortable indeed.” 

“1 dont believe you, sir. I per- 
ceive from the trembling of your 
voice you are awestruck and asto- 
nished ; but take courage, man, I 
shall never mention how very absurd 
“—< ridiculous you have made your- 
se gas 

“ fil tell you what it is, Dr Flopp, 
or whatever name you rejoice in, if 
you are not a little more guarded in 
your language, I shall most undoubt- 
edly kick you out of this coach.” 

“Gracious heaven! worse and 
worse. Young man, you are heap- 
ing up for yourself a store of the 
most bitter repentance. How will 
it look in after ages that the author 
of the Theories was threatened with 
such unheard-of indignities by a 
nameless traveller in a stage-coach ? 
you wili certainly commit suicide if 
I mention it in the preface to the 
next edition. I have a theory that 
suicide ” 

“ Ts not half so pleasant an amuse- 
ment as murder; so I advise you to 
mind what you say.” 

“ Sir! do you know who I am, 
sir?” 

“ You have just told me you are 
one of the fellows of St John’s, and 
amore conceited, insolent, imperti- 
nent fellow it is impossible to ima- 
gine. I never heard your cursed 
name before.” 

“ Nor my book, sir?” 

“ No, nor your book.” 

“ Dear me, how foolish! just tell 
me your address, and Talboys shall 
send it you directly. Two pound 
twelve; you can get some friend in 
the university to advance the money. 
How I envy you the first reading! ” 

‘*«T wouldn't read a word of it to 
save your miserable body from the 
gallows.” 

“ Are you sérious, sir, in saying 
that?” 
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* Quite serious, I assure you.” 

“Then there must be something 
more in this than meets the ear. 
There must be some secret, inscru- 
table instinct of antipathy, that 
makes your mind start in one mo- 
ment into an antagonism to mine. 
What can itbe? It will be a de- 
lightful exercise till we reach the 
city of palaces to find it out.” 

* To find out what, sir ?” 

“Why, the cause of your not 

liking me.” 
- “Tt doesn’t, surely, need much 
sagacity to discover that. You are 
one of the rudest, most repulsive 
individuals, I ever met.” 

** That’s just the very thing; but 
why am I repulsive? Did your 
grandfather ever quarrel with any 
ancestor of mine, sir?” 

“* How should I know?” 

* Or your father—do I know him, 
sir?” 

I don’t know.” 

“Or your mother—perhaps I 
have been cruel to her in her maiden 
state? I may, perhaps, have led 
her to expect farther results—for 
foolish women, I have often re- 
marked, appreciate rather too high- 
ly the slightest attentions of hand- 
some and celebrated men.” 

“ By Heavens, sir—I have borne 
your insolence long enough.” 

“ Or, perhaps, it may be in the 
future? Have our genii crossed 
each other before, or are they doom- 
ed to meet at Philippi? Some in- 
nate sympathy of antipathy there 
must undoubtedly be, for, I confess 
to you, from the moment you enter- 
ed the coach, I felt perfectly certain 
you would turn outa very disagree- 
able companion.” 

“‘Go on, sir,” I said, now fairly 
enraged at his impertinence, “ but 
confound me if 1 don’t call you to 
an account for your excessively 
presumptuous and ungentlemanly 
behaviour.” 

“ How, sir? What do you mean, 
sir? I suppose you can’t follow the 
minute and beautifully conjoined 
links by which I trace the chain of 
our mutual disagreement; but be 
calm, sir, and I will lead you, step 
by step, through the astonishing 

rocess, and a preliminary lecture 
ike this will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to you in the perusal of my 
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book. By the by, you have not 
given me your address yet.” 

“I shall send it to you by a 
friend.’ 

“ Oh, let him give it to Talboys.” 

“ Who is Talboys, sir ?” 

“ Why, the publisher, to be sure, 
of my Theories. He will send you 
as many copies as you like. But 
enough of this. Let us try to find 
out why we hate each other. Were 
you ever at Southampton, sir ?” 

“ Yes—often.” 

“ Lately, sir ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know Mrs General Ar- 
ran of Hetherton ?” 

“ By sight only,” I said, getting 
more interested in my companion’s 
questions. 

“ And her two daughters, sir ?” 

“ Very slightly.” 

* Aren’t they lovely, sir? Which 
do you think the most beautiful ?” 

I had my own notions, as you 
well know, upon this subject; but, 
as I didn’t feel myself called on to 
make Dr Oliver Olynthus Flopp my 
confidant, I answered as cavalierly 
as I could— 

“ They are both tolerably good 


looking. Idon’t know which I pre- 
fer.” 
“That's it— that’s the secret 


spring, you may depend on’t. No 
wonder I hated you the moment you 
came into the coach.” 

‘* How, sir ?” said I, softening my 
tone, and anxious to pick up all the 
information I could—“ I don’t see 
what connexion there is between 
your dislike to me and the compa- 
rative beauty of two young ladies.” 

“ But J do though. Look at my 
book—the chapter of Affinities, third 
velume, page three hundred and 
two—that’s all.” 

“ Well, sir, I will look at your 
book.” 

“ Will you?—eh?—ah, let me 
see—lI didn’t say I hated you at first 
sight, did 1?” 

“No, not actually hated, but some- 
thing very like it. You said you 
strongly disliked.” 

* Quite different these two, I as- 
sure you. One is active—to hate; 
the other is only negative—to dis- 
like. That distinction is very clear- 
ly established in the second volume 
—near the middle of the volume 
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you will see it—about page two 
hundred and ”"—— 

—“ But about the ladies, sir. Do 
you know them?” 

“ To be sure I do.—I am their 
guardian.—The General was quite a 
philosopher. Pity he died before I 
took to metaphysics.” 

That accounts, however, thought 
I, for his having left you the guar- 
dianship of his family. 

“ Are you going to Hetherton now, 
sir?” said I. 

“ Aha! what business is that of 
yours? I consider the question ex- 
cessively impudent. Why do you 
wish to know ?” 

“* Merely that I may have some 
idea of when I am to. get rid of so 
pragmatical a coxcomb as Dr Oliver 
Olynthus Slop.” 

“ Slop! stop,—’tis Flopp, sir 

“ Well, I mean you, whatever name 
you rejoice in.” 

* Heavens! me, sir? I’ve a the- 
ory” —— 

* Out with it.” 

“ That fate or fortune will put it 
in my power, some day or other, to 
make you bitterly repent of your 
irreverent conduct to a metaphysi- 
cian—a gentleman—a philosopher— 
a—a—an "—— 

“ Ass, sir.” 

“ Gracious powers! I wish I were 
six feet high. I would throttle you 
on the spot, sir !” 

“ Well, sir, 1 have the advantage 
of being exactly the height you mien- 
tion. What is to hinder me from 
squéezing you into a mummy ?” 

“ Here, guard! coachman! open 
ihe door. Thank goodness, here is 
High Wickham. Bring a lanthorn 
here.—Let me see who this inhuman 
monster is.” 

Saying this, he took the lanthorn 
out of the hostler’s hand, and was 
going to hold it up to my face; but, 
by a dexterous kick, I smashed the 
frail utensil in pieces, sending a por- 
tion of the burning wick into the 
mouth of the now outrageous doc- 
tor. 

“ Prr—prr—phaugh ;—this to a 
D.C.L. !—this to a senior fellow ! 
You rascal, bhwill make you smart 
for this. There will certainly be a 
blister on my lip—and Julia to be in 
Oxford on Tuesday.” 

The yery transient illumination 
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had given me only one glance of my 
companion’s appearance. He was 
muffled upin an indescribable num- 
ber of greatcoats; and I only detect- 
ed two very brisk, shining, little eyes, 
and a mouth of almost preternatural 
width, before the darkness became 
again so visible, that nothing else 
was to be seen. 

His last exclamation about Julia 
enraged me more than all. Thata 
fellow such as that should venture, 
with such lips—redolent too at that 
very moment of the smoke and tal- 
low of a stable lanthorn—to profane 
the name of Julia Arran! I rejoiced 
exceedingly that I had had so many 
opportunities of mortifying the pre- 
sumptuous wretch; and resolved to 
worry and tease him to the end of 
the journey. I also made sundry 
wise resolutions to keep myself 
strictly incog. In this I was render- 
ed perfectly successful by the Cim- 
merian darkness of the night, and by 
the bustle that occurred on our arri- 
val at Oxford. I sprang from the 
coach the moment we pulled up at 
the Mitre—seized my travelling case 
with my own hands, and had secured 
my bedroom almost before the be- 
wildered metaphysician was fully 
aware of our arrival. As I was fol- 
lowing the chambermaid up the se- 
cond staircase, I heard the Doctor's 
voice upon the landing. 

¢] Sodaen to you, Mrs Peake, 
you have an incendiary in your 
house; a villain who travelled with 
me from London; —a murder- 
er”? —— 

“ Sir!’? said a lady’s voice in re- 
ly ;—“ a murderer—an incendiary. 
Tee can’t be serious, sir ?” 

“ Oh yes; but I am though ;—a 
rascal. Would you believe it, Mrs 
Peake ?—He had never heard either 
of me or my book.” 

“ But why do you think him a 
murderer, sir ?” 

* Haven't I told you, Mrs Peake; 
—haven’t I described to you that 
he was ignorant of the theories ;— 
and even when I told him who I 
was, what do you think he did, 
ma’am ?” 

« T really can’t say, sir.” 

“ Why, he pretended to mistake 
my name, and called me Slop!—He 
did indeed. But here, Boots, take 
up my luggage and follow me to S# 
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John’s, Dr Flopp’s rooms, number 
six, second stair in the inner Quad. 
—How I hate that infernal scoun- 
drel!” And exchanging adieus with 
the landlady, and muttering curses 
on me, the philosopher pursued his 
way. 

The undergraduate world is so 
separated by the etiquette of Oxford 
from the dignitaries of the Univer- 
sity, that though I had only two 
years before this incident ceased to 
be a denizen of the place, I had ne- 
ver so much as heard of so distin- 

uished a character as Dr Flopp: 
His person was totally unknown to 
me, but if I had been acquainted 
_with him twenty years, it would 
have been impossible to have hated 
him more cordially thanI did. Even 
so short an intercourse as was afford- 
ed by travelling with him from Lon- 
don was amply sufficient to prove 
him the most disagreeable of man- 
kind. His vanity, his impertinence, 
and above all his insufferably fami- 
liar pronunciation of the name of 
Julia, got entirely the better of my 
temper, and as | reflected on all the 
particulars of his conduct I only 
regretted I had not fulfilled the 
threats I had held out to him, and 
Burked him in the corner of the 
coach. “ But with the morning cool 
reflection came.” As I drove four 
spanking greys along the Abingdon 
road (for my friend Dandy Ball had 
intrusted me with the ribbons), I 
began to be surprised at my vehe- 
mence of the preceding night. There 
is nothing so conducive to benevo- 
lence and philanthropy as driving 
four in hand. Drivers of two-horse 
stages have frequently been hanged 
for murder, or at any rate trans- 
ported for an attempt to kill ; but 
there is no instance on record of a 
regular four-horse whip being any 
thing but a thorough gentleman and 
devout Christian. The secret of such 
uniform perfection in individuals 
differing in so many other particu- 
lars is, that the box of a light fast, 
or even of a long heavy, is the true 
* fount and origin” of almost every 
virtue, namely, self-respect. I expe- 
rienced on this occasion all the en- 
nobling effects of my position, and 
long before I had guided the team up 
the winding steeps of Illesley, I felt 
quite happy that [ had left Dr Flopp 
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in the land of the living. Extin. 
guishing such a miserable creature 
would have been below the dignity 
of a skilful charioteer. I will not 
deny at the same time that I hugged 
myself on the recollection that I had 
kept him in ignorance of my name, 
for | made no doubt that had he 
known it, his malice would have 
tempted him to have painted me to 
his wards in no very favourable co« 
lours. 

My acquaintance with the Hether- 
ton family had begun a few months 
before this time. When I succeed- 
ed to the Halford estate, you will 
remember the house was in a very 
ruinous condition. My cousin, the 
last proprietor, though he resided in 
it till his death, had allowed it to go 
into such a state of disrepair, as ren- 
dered it unfit for the residence of 
any other person. ‘The first thing I 
had to do was to make it habitable; 
and accordingly masons, carpenters, 

laziers, and the whole tribe of 

ouse-makers and house-menders, 
began their tiresome and to all ap- 
pearance their interminable labours. 
When we had finished some part of 
the job—I think the floor of the 
drawing-room—I was resting one 
day on one of the benches, while the 
workmen had retired to the kitchen, 
such as it was, to their dinner. I 
heard voices in what is now the con- 
servatory ; and not knowing very 
well what else to do I continued 
where I was, and listened to what 
was said. 

“‘ What a beautiful place!” said a 
voice so sweet and silvery, that I 
felt at once convinced it belonged to 
“a gentle maiden, fair and young.” 
* How I wish it were mine!” 

‘Fanny, my dear, you are very flip- 
pant,.if not sinful—remember the 
tenth commandment, child, and hold 
up the skirt of your riding habit.” 

There was a sort of nasal whiffle 
accompanying this, which, however, 
did not seem to have all the effect 
that was intended, for the young 
lady went on as gaily as before. 

“I wonder when all these horrid 
preparations will be ended. Mr 
Neville is certain to live here, isn’t 
he? He will give such a famous 
ball in honour of his new house, 
won't he, mamma?” 

“Probably he will, child, for I 
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fear he is devoted to the vanities of 
this wicked world.” 

“Is he? Oh, I am delighted to 
hear that. He'll be such a nice 
neighbour.” 

“Fanny, be less volatile. He is 
very young.” 

“ Better still!—Is he married, 
mamma ?” 

“ No!—He has only left Oxford, 
where, I fear, he has left no very 
good reputation; as your excellent 
guardian informed me, he never 
heard of his name.” 

‘* How oldis he, mamma?” 

“ About three or fourand twenty.” 

“ Aud Julia’s eighteen ; how de- 
lightful it would be if’ —— but here 
something prevented me from hear- 
ing the conclusion of her sentence. 

“ Child, why will you talk so 
wildly? He is a dweller in the 
tents of sin, and none of my daugh- 
ters, L hope, would waste a thought 
on such a person.” At this mo- 
ment the livelyinterlocutor bounded 
through the folding doors into the 
drawing-room. ‘“ Beautiful! beau- 
tiful! mamma,” she exclaimed, “see 
what a glorious view of the river” — 
but, suddenly observing me, she 
stopt short, blushed a whole rosary 
at once, and with a half curtsy, 
disappeared again into the conser- 
vatory. She was very lovely, with 
fair, animated features, and seemed 
little more than fourteen or fifteen. 
I now felt my situation rather awk- 
ward, and followed them with the 
intention of inviting them to see the 
improvements, but they had been too 
rapid for me, and all that I saw on 
getting to the door was two ladies 
cantering as hard as possible down 
the avenue, followed by a servant. 

I discovered by enquiries among 
the werk people that these were Mrs 
Arran and her daughter, and that 
they had very often ridden over to 
see the progress of the building. 
However, nothing more occurred at 
that time, and I returned to London 
to the domicile of my good old aunt 
in Harley Street. I had always a 
room in her house kept for me, and 
as my hours were not quite so regu- 
lar as those of her sedate establish- 
ment, I used to carry a private key, 
admit myself quietly at any hour | 
returned, and steal silently to my 
bedroom without awakening any of 
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the family. The terms I lived on 
with the old lady were the easiest 
and pleasantest in the world. We 
never interfered with each other. 
Whether she was in town or not, 
her house was equally my home. 
We asked no questions, but came or 
went just as we pleased. 

The next time I ran down to 
Hampshire I was more fortunate in 
making an acquaintance with the 
ladies who had interested me so 
much before, or at least with one of 
them; for Mrs Arran had almost en- 
tirely given up going out anywhere, 
and was particularly scrupulous, I 
suppose, in never turning her rides 
in the direction of so great a repro- 
bate as she was pleased to consider 
me. Oae morning, at a very narrow 
part of a retired lane, I encountered 
two Jadies on horseback, and as I 
pulled with considerable difficulty 
to the side of the road to make way 
for them, my horse became a little 
restive, turning round and occupying 
so much of the path that their far- 
ther progress was impeded. In the 
youngest of them I recognised the 
bright eyes and laughing features of 
Fanny Arran. As she pulled up her 
pony till my horse should become 
a little steadier, I saw that it was 
with the utmost difficulty she re- 
frained from giving way to the liveli- 
ness of her spirits. [made somesort of 
apology, which was accepted by the 
gay young creature in such a way 
as to encourage me to go on. I 
therefore pretended that the only 
way to settle the matter quietly, was 
to walk old Bayard part of the way 
along with them, and in a very short 
time I found myself laughing and 
chatting as happily as possible with 
the two most beautiful creatures it 
had ever been my lot to encounter. 

“ It is of no use, Mr Neville,” said 
the young fairy, “ to pretend not to 
know you. I know you very well, 
and I must introduce myself and 
my sister to youinreturn. This is 
my sister, Julia—generally called 
Miss Arran—and I am little Fanny 
—generally called—what do you 
think I’m generally called, Mr Ne- 
ville ?” 

“ An angel, of course,” I replied, 
putting my hand on my heart, and 
bowing, 4 la Sir Charles Grandison. 

“ Oh, no—but they generally knit 
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their brows, by way of appearing 
very wise—and speak very slow, by 
way of being very solemn—and ge- 
nerally call me ‘ Fanny, child! '— 
Isn’t that too bad ?”’ 

An acquaintance thus begun soon 
ripened into something more. By 
a series of the most wonderful coin- 
cidences, we happened to direct our 
rides to the same points almost every 
day ; and, at the end of a fortnight, 
Julia Arran appeared to me the 
very fittest object for dreams and 
rhapsodies I had ever met with. At 
every visit to Halford after this, and 
they were neither few nor far be- 
tween, my admiration had increa- 
sed, and I was on my way into 
Hampshire to make my proposals 
in due form, when I encountered Dr 
Flopp in the way I have described. 

A torrent of old recollections had 
rushed in upon me, when the block- 
head informed me of hisname. By 
some unaccountable vagary, Gene- 
ral Arran had left him with the 
usual tyrannical powers intrusted 
to a guardian. He was to be con- 
sulted in every thing—they were 
not, of course, to marry without his 
consent; and when I heard him, 
during our journey to Oxford, talk 
so familiarly, and, as it appeared to 
me, so fondly of Julia, it gave point 
to sundry arch allusions of the play- 
ful and mischievous Miss Fanny, in 
which she insinuated that Julia, if 
she were ambitious, had a chance of 
being Mrs Flopp. I felt quite cer- 
tain upon this point, that the disco- 
verer of theories would rather die 
at once than give his ward to a fel- 
low who had shown such a noble 
contempt of him as I had done; but 
as it was not for Julia’s fortune that 
I contemplated such an event, I made 
my mind very easy on the subject, 
so far as I was concerned, and re- 
solved, all other parties consenting, 
to make myself happy in spite of 
him. All this time | had never had 
the happiness of seeing the mother, 
partly owing to her ill health, and 
partly, to own the truth, from a dis- 
inclination I felt to intrude myself 
on a lady who had not mentioned 
my name with the deference that I 
fancied it deserved. 

We met—that is the two young 
ladies and I—in one of our accus- 
tomed haunts, and when we had 
met every day for about a fort- 
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night, my story was plainly told; 
and, by the mirthful glance of Fan- 
ny, as well as the silence of Julia, 
I saw that I had not much to fear. 
In answer to my proposal to ride 
over and discover al) the circum. 
stances to Mrs Arran, she told me 
that, unfortunately, on the very next 
day they were going for a month to 
town to consult the mediciners on 
the state of the old lady’s health, 
and that all such agitating incidents 
as a personal interview ought to be 
postponed till their return. It was, 
however, arranged that the matter 
should be broken to her in the 
mean time, and Fanny promised to 
let me know the result as early as 
possible. When the business was 
thus so satisfactorily arranged, I 
bore the separation with more 
composure than could have been 
expected. But my hopes were 
doomed to a miserable disappoint- 
ment. A few days after they had 
left Hetherton for town, I received 
a very short note from Fanny, tell- 
ing me that, on her mother’s sub- 
mitting my proposition to their 
guardian, he had most positively 
objected to it; that he had restrict- 
ed Julia to the house, and forbidden 
her to think of me for a moment! 
Here was a blow to my happiness; 
and I began to regret that 1 had be- 
haved so outrageously in the coach, 
as there might have been a chance 
of mollifying the philosopher, if I 
had not placed myself past all hope 
of forgiveness. But it was of no 
use moping and pining down in 
Hampshire. To London I was re- 
solved to go, and I had no doubt of 
speedily finding them out, as the 
note was dated Harley Street. My 
aunt, I knew, had gone on a sea- 
bathing expedition somewhere on 
the coast, and I was almost glad of 
it, as it left me more free to pursue 
my enquiries. 

I did not reach town till about ten 
o’clock at night, and, as I knew I 
had no chance of succeeding in my 
object that night, I strolled into one 
of the theatres instead of going to 
the now lonely house in Harley 
Street. I forget what the play was, 
but whatever it was it had no attrac- 
tion for me for more than an hour, 
and I adjourned to a tavern in the 
neighbourhood to brood over my 
disappointments and a grilled fowl. 
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There was no one in the coffeeroom 
when [ entered, but when I had just 
commenced my operations my ears 
were saluted by a voice so absurdly 
pompous and shrill that I recognised 
it at once as eS to the learn- 


ed Dr Flopp. “ Waiter,” it said, 
“get me a grilled fowl and pint of 
mulled port: I’ve a theory that these 
are two very good things after a 
comedy.” I looked at him. But 
you have seen him, and I need 
scarcely describe his appearance. 
Very thin legs, slightly bent out- 
wards, supporting a body of con- 
siderable size—large stiff frills stick- 
ing out about a foot before him, and 
extending from immediately under 
his chin to the lowest button of his 
waistcoat—his large staring eyes 
and prodigious mouth formed a 
tout ensemble, as Walter Scott says 
of Claverhouse, “such as limners 
(like Cruikshank) love to paint, and 
ladies (who have a turn for the ridi- 
culous) to look upon.” On seeing 
me, he waddled up to the table with 
the most smiling affability, and said, 

“ Allow me, sir, though a stranger, 
to compliment you on the taste you 
have displayed in the selection of 
your viands.” 

“ Yeth, thir,” I replied, affecting 
a lisp, and sinking my voice to a 
whisper as if in the agonies of a 
severe cold—* ’tith a very nithe 
thing, ith a thtewed fowl, and a glath 
of mulled wine.” 

“Perhaps you will let me join 
you. You may have heard of 
me before. I am Dr Flopp of Ox- 
ford. Waiter, a knife and fork. I 
will join my friend, Mr —a—a—a—” 

“ Thnook, thir, ith my name. 
Thamuel Thnook.” 

“ —My friend, Mr Snook. Do 
you know, Mr Snook, that I have a 
theory that there is a great similarity 
between our tastes. Have you 
studied the subject of Reciprocities 
and Disagreements? Take some 
wine, Mr Snook.” 

“No; I have never thtudied it” 
(but I need not go on spelling my 
lisps), “‘ but I have heard that some 
dunderheaded fool has published 
some stupid things he calls Theories, 
on the subject.” 

“Indeed! Do you happen to re- 
member the author’s name? I have 
a theory you are no philosopher, Mr 
Snook.” 
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“No; I'm certainly no philoso- 
pher, but I have the good sense not 
to be idiot enough to pretend to be 
any thing of the sort.’ 

“ So I perceive—you've made a 
mistake, Mr Snook—you have emp- 
tied my pint of porter.” 

** No mistake I assure you, sir. I 
have a theory onthat subject myself.” 

“ The devil you have! I'll thank 
you to theorize on your own porter 
next time. Iam as thirsty as a de- 
sert. Why, you’ve finished the fowl], 
Mr Snook!” 

“1 bless Heaven I have a capital 
appetite—but here comes the one 
you have ordered—let me help you, 
sir.” 

Saying this, I seized possession of 
the dish, and, cutting him off the two 
claws and the head, helped myself 
very deliberately to the remainder 
of the chicken. 

“ Sir! What do you mean, sir? 
Do you know who I an, sir? I 
wrote the Theories!” 

‘* Take some wine, sir.” 

** No, sir, not a drop.” 

“TI hold you to that,” I said, and 
emptied the decanter at a draught. 

“ Sir!” cried Dr Flopp, splutter- 
ing and stammering in the extremity 
of his passion. ‘“ You are the most 
impudent impostor I ever encounter- 
ed. I have a theory that behaviour 
such as yours will conduct you to 
the gallows.” 

“ Sir, you are very polite,” I lisp- 
ed out in reply. “ My family has 
been hanged for many generations.” 

*‘ Indeed! Well, that is wonderful. 
You'll not deny, Mr Snook, that my 
Theories are almost uniformly cor- 
rect. I had a secret intuitive per- 
ception of your fate the moment you 
opened your mouth. You shall cer- 
tainly figure in all the future edi- 
tions.” 

‘** As what, sir?” 

“ As an example of my Theory of 
Disagreements. You must confess 
yourself that you have behaved like 
an ill-mannered scoundrel.” 

“ Dr Flopp,” I whispered, “ I give 
you till I have counted sixty to leave 
this room. If, when that time is 
expired, I still find you here, I will 
eat a piece of your heart with my 
pod cheese. One! two! three!” 

“ Stay, sir—horrible—ugh— wai- 
ter, what’s to pay ?” 

“Nine! ten! eleven!” 
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“Sir, are you serious? Good 
heaven! A cannibal! My hat, wai- 
ter, be quick.” 

“ Twenty-eight! twenty-nine! 
thirty!” 

“| thought, sir, the most infamous 
villain in Europe had been a man I 
travelled with to Oxford, but you 
beat him, sir, a hundredfold.” 

“ Fifty-four! fifty-five! fifty-six!” 

“Tam off, sir, but I wish to God 
I had the strength of Samson.” 

“ Fifty-eight! fifty-nine!”»——but 
before I had arrived at the fatal 
number, the Doctor had scuttled out 
of the room with the grace and ani- 
mation of a hunted turtle. 

You will say this was very bad 
taste, and very bad generalship to 
boot; but the temptation to spite 
the fellow was so great, that it was 
impossible to resist it. It seemed 
to me to be paying him ina fictitious 
character for his malicious opposi- 
tion to me in my own. Could such 
an individual as that really be se- 
rious in his admiration of Julia—my 
Julia! The thought, though now 
that one thinks of it calmly, it seems 
only fit to be laughed at, was at the 
moment so atrociously disgusting as 
to justify all the insults I could heap 
on the entertainer of it. But after 
about an hour’s serious cogitation 
over all the circumstances, I resolved 
to make “a bold stroke for a wife,” 
and call on them the moment I dis- 
covered where they lived. With this 
magnanimous resolution I left Co- 
vent-Garden, and strolled quietly 
towards home. It was now, how- 
ever, so late that I did not think it 
worth while to disturb the servants ; 
so applying my private key, I opened 
the main door, and slipped silently 
up the stairs to my well-known dor- 
mitory on the second floor. 

It was pitch dark when I entered 
my bedroom, and not knowing very 
weil where to deposit my habili- 
ments, I merely loosened my neck- 
cloth, hung my coat on the back of 
a chair, and flung myself at a bound 
on the outside of my bed. With a 
scream of enormous agony some one 
struggled most actively under my 
weight, and spluttered out “ Mur- 
der! 
the devil! Who are you?” 

The voice astonished me beyond 
measure. There was no mistaking it. 


“Dr Flopp |” said, in my natural 


murder!—ugh! ugh! What * 
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voice—“ what in Heaven’s name are 
you doing in my bed?” 


“ Your bed? Get off, sir. You 
have forced the blanket into my 
mouth. Your bed? Who the deuce 
are you?” 

“ Don’t you remember me by my 
voice? We travelled together to 
Oxford.” 

** Oh, Lord! have mercy upon us! 
What have I done to deserve to be 
murdered in the flower of my age?” 

“ Hush, sir, and answer my ques- 
tions. What are you doing in this 
house ?” 

“Doing? why, staying here with 
the Arrans.” 

** What ! in this house?” 

* Yes! to be sure. Mrs Allanson 
the owner of it has gone to the coun- 
try for six weeks, and I engaged it 
for Mrs Arran. And now may I ask 
what brought you here ?” 

‘ “ Why, I’m engaged to marry Ju. 
ia.” 

“* You!—You that threatened to 
murder me in the coach, and I veri- 
ly believe have followed me with 
that intention to this very spot. 
You! ’tis impossible.” 

“ What’s impossible about it? I 
tell you ’tis all fixed; and this I tell 
you also, that if youmake the slightest 
opposition to it, I'll dog you from 
place to place till I get you again as 
completely into my power as I have 
you now, and then” 

** Oh, horrid! I have a theory that 
this is very disagreeable. What do 
you wish me to do, sir?” 

“ To withdraw your opposition to 
my marrying Miss Julia.” 

“Oh, heavens! how am I to get 
out of this? ’Tis impossible, sir; 
—and now that I recollect, she is en- 
gaged already to anothergentleman.” 

“ How ? toanother ? Whois he?” 

“To a most deserving young man 
—a Mr Neville of Halford. Dv 
you know him ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I know him 
very well; and a very excellent fel- 
low he is, Lassure you. I shall ar- 
range matters with him, provided 
only that you leave us alone.” 

* Call him out; shoot him by all 
means. I’ve a theory ”—— 

“ Poh! curse your theories. 1 
shall neither call him out nor shoot 
him; but only this I tell you, that if 
you interfere any farther in the mat- 
ter, Pll make a vacancy in the fel- 
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lowships of St John’s. Now I’m go- 
ing to leave you—stir not, speak not. 
If you ever mention this interview, 
you die to a certainty by my hand.” 

“ Oh gracious !—but, by the by, 
did you speak to Talboys about the 
Theories? You'll find them de- 
lightful reading. I have a new 
theo” —— 

“ Hush!” 

I gently opened the door; groped 
my way into the library, and depo- 
siting myself on a sofa, made up my 
plans for the morrow. Could any 
thing be so fortunate as the accident 
of their having settled themselves in 
the very house of all others where I 
myself could have wished them. 
The morning light found me busy in 
these cogitations. Julia I was re- 
solved to see before I left the house; 
but how to do that without exciting 
alarm, required a great deal of care 
and circumspection. I drew my 
sofa behind a large screen, which I 
was sure was never moved, and re- 
solved to await the chances of her 
coming into the library in the course 
of the day. Sooner than I had ex- 
pected my wish was gratified. About 
eight o’clock Dr Flopp came into 
the room, and set himself down 
with an air of vast importance to 
the writing-table. 

“Let me know,” he said to the 
servant as he entered, “ when Miss 
Julia is in the breakfast-room. In 
the mean time, I will write off an 
account of this very wonderful ad- 
venture to Sylvanus Urban; and 
also tothe police. “Tis miraculous.” 

Having watched till I was certain 
the door was shut, and hearing by 
the scratching on the paper that the 
doctor was hard at work, I slipped 
noiselessly from my hiding-place, 
and stood before him. 

“Thir!” Isaid, assuming again 
my lisp and whisper. 

“ Great God! worse and worse ! 
Mr Snook!” 

“ Yeth, thir; the thame. I’ve 
thomething to thay to you.” 

“ Say on, in heaven’s name.” 

“ T am the acthepted lover of Julia 
Arran.” 

“You! Mr Snook. Why, how 
many accepted lovers has Miss Julia 
Arran?” 

“ Only mythelf—any other man 
who ptretendeth to her I will thoot 
as I would a tiger.” 
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“ Then, for God’s sake, shoot the 
most intolerable villain that ever 
walked unhung. A rascal who this 
very night attempted to murder me 
in my sleep. I have a theory that 
you and he are very well matched 
against each other.” 

“ 1 don’t care for him. All I can 
thay ith thith, that if you don’t con- 
thent to my marrying Julia, I will 
ene her in thpite of you; thath 
a Xe 

“ The deuce you will! has she 
consented ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“How? when?” 

“ Will you not oppothe it if she 
doeth conthent? If you do, you shall 
be anthwerable for the event. I'll 
have your heartth blood if you hethi- 
tate a moment.” 

“ Good God! Mr Snook—I’ve a 
theory this is the most dreadful 
business I ever had any thing to do 
with. Do you say you are engaged 
to Miss Julia Arran?” 

“ Yeth.” 

“ Then, who the devil was the vil« 
lain that terrified me last night? He 
swore she was engaged to him.” 

“ And what did you thay ?” 

“ Oh, ay—I had forgotten. Why 
I told him what was really the truth, 
Mr Snook. She is engaged, with the 
full consent of her friends, to a most 
excellent young gentleman of the 
name of Neville. Now, I’ve a theory 
that she can scarcely have three hus- 
bands; you will therefore’””—— 

“‘ With the conthent of her friendth 
—with your conthent?” 

“ Eh? oh; ay: yes—certainly.” 

“ Will you repeat that to her in 
my prethenth ?” 

“ Oh—surely, Mr Snook, and here 
I believe she comes.” I slipped back 
into my corner. 

“ Miss Julia,” said the philosopher, 
“IT wish to God we were back in 
Hampshire.” 

“ Why, doctor ?” 

‘* Because—why—you see—this 
infernal house we have got into is 
haunted.” 

“ Haunted!” 

“ Yes, haunted—and I suspect, 
Miss Julia, you know all about it.” 

* About what, sir?” 

“ Why, about certain gentlemen ; 
—you never heard of Mr Snook, 
pethaps?” 

* Never, sir.” 
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“What! not a diabolical-looking 
—hem—I mean a tall-looking person 
with an abomivable—I mean a con- 
siderable—lisp.” 

** No, sir; | never heard of him.” 

“ Nor of another fellow, with a 
voice like a kettle-drum—a scoun- 
drel who has actually twice attempt- 
ed to murder me? Even last night, 
in this very house, he threatened to 
take my life.” 

“ Oh, dreadful. Is it poss” —— 

“Possible? I tell you ‘tis true, 
and at this very moment we are 
neither of us out of danger of in- 
stant death.” 

“ How !—Oh! what isityousay?” 

*T only wish Mr Neville were 
here to guard us.” 

“ Mr Neville, sir?” 

“ Ay, Mr Neville, madam; your 
Mr Neville; the gentleman whom 
we all approve of. We have all 
consented to his proposals, you 
know.” 

“ Dr Flopp,” replied Julia, appa- 
rently very indignant, “1 don’t know 
what you mean by such language, 
or by such nodding and winking as 
you have now addressed me with. 
As to Mr Neville—after the opposi- 
tion you have always made ”»——. 

“ Never a bit of it. I’ve a theory 
you must have misunderstood me; 
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I approve highly of Mr Neville—so 
will your mother when I have stated 
to her my reasons; and as to the 
villain who threatens my life, and 
the other miscreant—hem—gentle- 
man, I mean—Mr Snook—why, they 
may murder Mr Neville if they like, 
for I have no farther concern in the 
business. Mr Snook, you have 
heard what I have said—come for- 
ward.” 

“ Yeth, thir—here I come; my 
name ith Thamuel Thnook.” 

“ Neville!” exclaimed the lady. 

Julia, dear Julia!” cried I, sup- 
ports her in my arms, “ you have 

eard your guardian’s declaration. 
—He will never withdraw his con- 
sent.” 

“ Neville—horror !—the traveller 
in the coach!—I’ve a theory that this 
is very remarkable,” squeaked out 
the doctor. “ Well, I will have it all 
in a second edition. Wonderful ex- 
ample of reciprocal affinities! ” 

“ But not, I hope, of perpetual 
disagreements,” said I, shaking 
hands with the petrified metaphysi- 
cian. “ I promise to study your 
theories if you will only introduce 
us—with your full consent and ap- 
probation—to Mrs Arran.” 

N.B.—We were married in three 
weeks. 





NAPLES UNDER THE BOURBONS AND BONAPARTES. 


History written by contempora- 
ries, by witnesses of, and actors in, 
the mighty vicissitudes, the awful 
scenes of political and social convul- 
sion depicted, has for us a peculiar 
and potent fascination. It possesses 
much of the interest of the graphic 
and individual charm of memoirs, 
without their egotistic garrulity. 
Such histories are not, perhaps, to 
be as implicitly relied upon for the 
unbiassed and perfect veracity of all 
their statements, as those which the 
impartial diligence of a philosophic 
enquirer subsequently selects and 
compiles from the clashing authori- 
ties of contemporaneous factious par- 
tisans. But, then, every reader, en- 
dowed with common sense, is aware 
of the garbling, the false colouring, 


not to say actual misrepresentation, 
arising, often unconsciously, from 
the party spirit of contemporaries, 
whence, being upon his guard against 
it as he reads, he is, or should be, 
in little danger of being led into er- 
ror by such contemporaneous mis- 
statements; whilst he yields frank 
credence to the professedly disinter- 
ested and impartial historian of after 
times. We say professedly impar- 
tial, and we say it with malice pre- 
pense; for how many really impar- 
tial historians can Clio number 
amongst her votaries? Consciously 
or unconsciously, do not, must not, 
our opinions, political and religious, 
tinge with their own hues—like a 


Claude Lorraine glass—the events of 


past ages? Does Clarendon’s Adis- 
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tory of the Great Rebellion breathe 
a whiff more, or even as much, of the 
factious spirit of partisanship, as the 
history of those eventful days, long 
afterwards concocted, by the once 
over-lauded, and now, in compensa- 
tion, utterly forgotten lady, Mrs 
Macaulay? Yet the most thought- 
less reader is tolerably prepared to 
expect some misrepresentation of 
the sullen Puritans, the regicide 
Roundheads, fromthe loyal Cavalier, 
who actively and judiciously served 
the murdered King, suffered exile 
with his royal sons, and with them 
returned to exercise the highest of- 
fice in the realm; whilst it requires 
some knowledge of the world, anda 
considerable habit of reflection, to 
be similarly prepared for contrary 
misrepresentation on the part of the 
petticoated Ultra-Whig, who, living 
upwards of a century subsequent to 
the whole transaction, had no com- 
mon interest, save her political opi- 
nions, with the republican fanatics 
of that important period, in which 
the respective rights of monarch and 
people were so little defined, that 
either might well entertain such ex- 
travagant notions of their own claims, 
as would offer very considerable 
justification of the conduct of both 
conflicting parties, if not in the Civil 
War itself, yet in the previous violent 
acts which rendered that civil war 
inevitable. And thus, upon mature 
reflection, we may recall the objec- 
tion we had admitted to contempo- 
raneous history, and assert, thatthere 
exists no drawback whatever to the 
satisfaction with which we peruse 
the record of busy scenes, traced 
by the hand of a principal actor in 
the political drama. 

We have fallen into this train of 
thought upon reading a History of 
Naples, during the ninety-one years 
ending a. pv. 1825, by General Col- 
letta, whose own life ended nearly 
with his history; for he outlived, 
only by six years, the date at which 
it closes—dying even before his 
work went to the press, to which 
circumstance some few inaccura- 
cies may be ascribed. His book 
comprises the history of Naples— 
not of the Two Sicilies, for he pays 
but little attention to the insular, 
during its severance from the con- 
tinental, Sicily—under the Bourbons, 
or, moore precisely, from the con- 
quest of Naples by the Spanish Jn- 
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Sante Don Carlos—the eldest son of 
Philip V.’s second marriage with the 
ambitious, clever, and tolerably un- 
scrupulous Elizabeth Farnese, which 
Infante was afterwards Charles III. of 
Spain—to the death of that monarch’s 
son and successor upon the throne 
of the Sicilies, Ferdinand IV., or 
Ferdinand I., as, upon recovering his 
continental dominions after Murat’s 
fall, he was designated, to denote, his 
being the first of the name who had 
been sovereign of the Two Sicilies 
united; a rather fantastic device of 
the Congress of Vienna, a body of le- 
gitimates somewhat bitten, to our 
fancy, with the theorizing, innova- 
ting spirit of the age. And upon the 
occasion in question, these philoso- 
phic monarchs and statesmen were 
mistaken; for though the first and 
second Ferdinands of Naples were 
not Kings of Sicily, in their time a 
Spanish province, Ferdinand V. of 
Spain, who conquered or stole Na- 
ples, was, after that flagitious achieve- 
ment, King of both the Sicilies. 

Of course, we mean not to affirm 
that, during the whole of these nine- 
ty-one years, General Colletta was 
an actor in, or witness of, the trans- 
actions he narrates ; and accordingly 
the earlier portion of his work, being 
deficient in the peculiar charm above 
mentioned, is chiefly valuable, as 
supplying the annals of his country 
during a period for which we had 
previously no record of Neapolitan 
affairs, unless as they were involved 
in the general history of Europe. It 
is when the narrator reaches the im- 
portant years that have elapsed since 
the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution, important to the Sicilies as 
to the rest of the civilized world, 
that his History acquires the im- 
press of his own recollections, views, 
and feelings ; an impress of inappre- 
ciable worth in the eyes of the phi- 
losophic politician, and giving dou- 
ble value to the acknowledgments 
adverse to the author’s opinions and 
prejudices, sometimes unconscious- 
ly escaping him, sometimes frankly 
and liberally made. In truth, Col- 
letta seems to have been at once too 
sensible and too honest to be a tho- 
rough revolutionist ; Amercanicé, to 
go the whole hog. Accordingly, 
while he upholds all the absurd dog- 
mas that deform our own worship- 
ped goddess, Liberty, under her 
Gallic disguise or delirium, such as 
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actual and perfect equality—which, 
-it cannot be too often repeated, is all 
that Frenchmen understand by li- 
berty—division of property, no es- 
tablished church, and the: like, he is 
a declared enemy to insurrection 
and revolution. The complete change 
in the political condition of the 
world which he anticipates—his mo- 
nomania—is to be quietly and pro- 
gressively wrought by the progres- 
sive advance of the nations in civili- 
sation, or, as he comically calls it, 
civility (civilta); there being no 
such word as civilisation in the Ita- 
lian language as it was before the 
French Revolution, as it is still 
shown by Baretti’s Italian Diction- 
ary, dated 1787, now before us; and 
modern Italian reformers having, it 
seems, preferred taking the smooth 
ready-made word civilta, despite its 
queer double meaning, to coining a 
new one; and we confess that the 
more proper form, civilizazione, 
might sound harsh amidst the satin- 
inscribed “syllables that breathe of 
the sweet south.” 

Upon the whole, Colletta’s book, 
we think, well deserves the attention 
of the British public—especially sun- 
dry of the democrat’s remarks upon 
popular power—wherefore we pro- 
pose devoting some few pages to in- 
troducing it more particularly to 
their notice. And as much of the 
interest attaching to it turns upon 
the social and political position of 
the writer, as must, indeed, be ma- 
nifest from: what has been already 
said, we shall begin by giving an 
outline of his career. 

Pietro Colletta was born in the 
year 1775, and enjoyed an excellent 
scientific education. At the age of 
twenty-one he entered the army as 
an artillery cadet, and served in the 
war against the French Republic, 
when he earned, by his valour and 
ability, a captain’s commission. 
But he was disgusted by the want 
of talent, of strategic science exhi- 
bited by the generals, and at the 
equal want of discipline apparent 
amongst the troops, although he be- 
stows high praise upon the Neapo- 
litan cavalry, as having, solely by 
their steadiness, enabled the Austri- 
an Beaulieu to effect his retreat 
after his defeat upon the Mincio. 
Hence, upon the temporary meta- 
morphosis of the Neapolitan portion 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
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into the Parthenopean Republic, 
Colletta, at the fervid, but some- 
what immature and unreflecting age 
of twenty-four, attached himself, 
heart and soul, to the forms and the 
champions of liberty and equality, 
one and indivisible. He took an ac- 
tive part in the defence of the Re- 
public against the Royalists, and, 
upon the triumph of the latter, was 
with many of his associates, civil 
and military, thrown into prison, in 
direct violation of the terms of the 
capitulation signed by a British ofli- 
cer—a part of Neapolitan history 
upon which it is irksome for Bri- 
tons to dwell, as it was then that 
illicit love and the wiles of an un- 
principled woman lured a British 
hero to stain his laurels. Colletta 
saw many of his companions leave 
their dungeon for the scaffold, and 
was only saved from sharing their 
fate, as he had shared their dungeon, 
by his parents’ lavich expenditure, 
in the way of bribery and the pur- 
chase of forged or false certifi- 
cates. “ 

When Joseph Bonaparte became 
King of Naples, Colletta was resto- 
red to his military rank, and com- 
missioned to organize a Neapolitan 
militia, or national guard. Of this 
monarch, however, our author 
speaks slightingly. By Murat, he was 
highly esteemed and favoured, em- 
ployed in every difficult enterprise, | 
whether civil or military, and raised 
to the rank of general, and of direc- 
tor of the civil engineering depart- 
ment. All that the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces owe to Murat’s reign of im- 
provement in the facilities of trade 
and agriculture, the formation of 
roads and harbours, the establish- 
ment of markets, and the profitable 
management of royal demesnes and 
waste lands, is, it seems, really due 
to the talent, judgment, and activity 
of Colletta. 

In 1813, when the decline of the 
imperial power, and Napoleon’s dis- 
satisfaction with his brother. in-law, 
involved King Joachim in great and 
perplexing difficulties, Colletta was 
appointed a counsellor of state and 

eneral-in-chief del Geno, as the Ita- 
ians, like the French, pompously 
term that military branch, which we, 
dull islanders, are content to call 
engineers. In the latter capacity, © 
our author fought with Murat against 
the Austrians in 1815; and, when 
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resistance became hopeless, negoti- 
ated on his behalf the capitulation 
of Casalanza, by which the king- 
dom was surrendered to its legiti- 
mate sovereign, Ferdinand. 

Under the reign of the restored 
absolute monarch, Colletta lived in 
retirement, and occasionally, indeed, 
consulted by the ministers, when 
embarrassed ; but his advice, as 
might be expected, never followed. 
He was wholly unconcerned in the 
insurrection or revolution of 1820, 
having carefully kept aloof from 
Carbonari-ism, in which that revo- 
lution originated ; but he, of course, 
rejoiced at a change favourable to 
the principles he held; and the new 
constitution was no sooner accepted 
and proclaimed by the King and his 
eldest son, the Duke of Calabria, 
than Colletta was again actively em- 
ployed. As minister of war, he 
formed plans of defence, which he 
thinks might, feeble as is Naples in 
comparison with Austria, have 
foiled the Austrian invaders; but 
they were disregarded by the arro- 

ance of an ignorant general, and it 
is needless here to tell the result of 
the war. Colletta, upon the King’s 
restoration to absolute power, was 
sent to Brunn in Moravia, there to 
be kept a close prisoner; and it was 
then that, to amuse the weary hours 
of captivity, he began the present 
history. But the climate of Mora- 
via, aided probably by close confine- 
ment, proved very injurious to his 
health; and, upon the fact being re- 
presented to the governments of 
Austria and Naples, the doom of 
perpetual imprisonment in Germany 
was commuted for a, more lenient 
exile, and Colletta was permitted to 
reside, still under Austrian super- 
intendence, at Florence. He reach- 
ed that fair city in March, 1823, 
completed his history upon the 
banks of the Arno, and, not reco- 
vering his health, died there in No- 
vember, 1831. 

If this sketch of our author’s life 
be not calculated to awaken any 
very extraordinary sympathy or 
confidence in Conservative bosoms, 
it, nevertheless, assigns to the Nea- 
politan liberal a moral station very 
different from that occupied by his 
French brethren, whether Bona- 

artists, Republicans, or Louis Phi- 

ippittes, alias Doctrinaires, Juste 
Milies men, or apy other of the 
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nicknames of continental liberal- 
ism. Colletta broke no oath to the 
restored King, entered into no con- 
spiracy against him, and seems, 
when consulted, to have always 
given the advice which he honestly 
thought best adapted to preserve 
the existing government, and conci- 
liate the nation. This, in our days, 
is no mean praise. 

But Colletta’s character is not our 
chief care. His prejudices, as be- 
fore obserfed, are what, in our eyes, 
give especial value to his book, con- 
taining, as it does, manifold admis- 
sions of liberality on the part of le- 
gitimate sovereigns, of despotism 
and lawless violence on that of the 
usurpers, whom he better loves as 
the representatives or promoters of 
modern civilisation; and, in short, 
proving to our entire satisfaction 
that, in the Two Sicilies at least, 
the effect of the French Revolution 
has been to retard by a century or 
two the progress of Colletta’s be- 
loved civiltd, or, to speak English 
instead of liberalism slang, the gra- 
dual progress of social happiness, of 
civil liberty, of constitutional, mo- 
narchical, representative govern- 
ment. 

According to Colletta’s state- 
ments, Charles III. reformed innu- 
merable abuses in the despotic go- 
vernment of the Sicilies, improved 
the administration of justice and the 
financial system, gradually and 
quietly deprived the nobility and 
clergy of their most objectionable 
and oppressive privileges and im- 
munities, and lessened the power 
of the Roman See. Ferdinand IV. 
trode in his father’s steps with acce- 
lerated speed, his queen, Caroline 
of Austria, being ambitious of rival- 
ling the fame of her two brothers, 
as reformers, Joseph II. in Austria, 
and Leopold in Tuscany. Nay, we 
here find an almost incredible proof 
of the degree in which this much 
vituperated royal pair kept pace with 
the march of intellect and the spi- 
rit of the age, until the said intellect 
and spirit, taking the bit between 
their teeth and defying the control 
of reason, ran off full gallop, rava- 
ging and destroying all that lay in 
the way of their headlong career, 
and thus fairly frightened the poor 
King and Queen of the Sicilies out 
of their wits, or, as some persons 
may perhaps think, intothem. Here 
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is the proof in question. In the year 
1789, Ferdinand founded, near one 
of his villa-palaces, San Lencio, a 
colony, upon principles almost in 
advance of those of the French Na- 
tional Assembly, then only begin- 
ning its operations. Upon the code 
of laws which he promulgated for 
its government, Colletta observes— 

“ The following ordinances are 
worth noting :— 

* © Merit alone shall establish any 
distinction amongst the colonists of 
San Lencio; perfect equality in 
dress is enjoined; luxury absolute- 
ly prohibited. 

“* Marriages shall be celebrated 
as a civil and religious festive cere- 
mony. The choice of the young shall 
be free, not contradicted by parents. 
Equality being the soul and spirit 
of the society of San Lencio, mar- 
riage-portions are abolished. I, the 
King, will give the house, with the 
furniture and supplies necessary for 
the new family. 

“*] forbid all wills amongst you, 
together with all the legal conse- 
quences resulting from wills. Na- 
tural justice alone shall govern 
your co-relative pecuniary con- 
cerns. Sons and daughters shall 
succeed, in equal shares,* to their 
parents, and parents to their chil- 
dren; then collaterals in the first 
degree; in their default, the wife to 
the usufruct. In default of heirs 
(and only the above named are 
heirs), the property of the deceased 
shall go to the orphan’s fund. 

‘“«* Funerals, simple, pious, and all 
alike, shall be performed by the pa- 
rish priest, at the charge of the 
house. Mourning is prohibited ;— 
only for parents, or husband, or 
wife, a sign of mourning may be 
worn on the arm, but not beyond 
two months. 

** Tnoculation for the small-pox is 
prescribed; the magistrates of the 
colony will see it performed without 
the interference of parental autho- 
rity or tenderness. 

“ * All boys and girls will learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
their duties, in the normal schools; 
and the arts, in other schools. The 
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magistrates are responsible for the 
execution. 

“* These magistrates, named Seni- 
ors, are to be elected annually in so- 
lemn assembly, by the heads of fa- 
milies, by secret ballot, and majority 
of votes. They shall appease or 
judge all small civil contests; and 
from their sentence there shall be no 
appeal. They shall punish small 
faults correctionally ; and watch over 
the execution of the laws and sta- 
tutes. 

“ * With respect to civil causes or 
offences beyond the competence of 
the Seniors, the inhabitants of San 
Lencio shall be subject to the ordi- 
nary magistrates and laws of the 
kingdom. A colonist, accused be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, shall be 
first secretly stripped of the colonial 
dress, and forfeit all the rights and 
privileges of the colony, until clear- 
ed by a verdict of acquittal. 

“ * Upon holidays, after mass, and 
the presentation of the week’s work, 
all men fit to bear arms shall prac- 
tise military exercises,— because, 
your first duty is to your country, 
which you are to defend and to ho- 
nour with your blood. 

* Citizens of San Lencio, these 
lawsI give you. Observe them, and 
you will be happy.’ 

* Under such good laws the colo- 
ny prospered and grew rich. It con- 
sisted originally of 214 colonists, and 
now, after the lapse of forty years, 
numbers 823.” 

A very consolatorily moderate in- 
crease, we think, with such encou- 
ragement to marriage, and such as- 
sistance towards the support of 
young families. 

But philanthropic speculations, 
and political reforms, ceased when 
the atrocities — when the spirit of 
republicanism, and of propagandism, 
that characterised the French Revo- 
lutionists—terrified the Neapolitan 
sovereigns for themselves, besides 
filling them with a vehement desire 
to avenge the wrongs—the murder 
—of their respective cousin and sis- 
ter, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. They now looked with hor- 
ror upon their own liberal improve- 





* We give this to show Ferdinand’s liberality, not his wisdom, or we might ask, 


how girls, who share the paternal inheritance with their brothers, can be unportivoned 
wives? Tosay nothing of the rest of the law of inheritance, and the exclusion of nephews 


and nieces, and the neglect of widows. 
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ments, as probably conducive to the 
subversion of royalty, and with fond 
veneration upon feudalism and bigo- 
try, however sullied by the ills con- 
nected therewith in the darkest ages, 
as the sole supporters of order, mo- 
rals, tranquillity, and monarchy. 
The consequence was a recurrence 
to such despotic and oppressive mea- 
sures as the Neapolitan Sicilians, at 
least, amongst whom was the seat 
of government, had long been un- 
used to; and which, therefore, by 
provoking general dissatisfaction, 
paved the way for French con- 
quest. 

But we think not, in the few pages 
that we can allot to any one subject, 
especially to one which, however 
interesting or instructive, is not of 
immediately urgent British import- 
ance—unless, indeed, as affording an 
important lesson upon the progress 
and course of democratic power— 
to give the history of Naples under 
the Bourbons. We must, therefore, 


’ refer such readers as love to seek in 


the details of the past, lessons for the 
conduct of the future; and who, in 
these days of rapidly advancing demo- 
cracy, can say what government is 
and can be no business of his ?—-We 
were about to add, or hers; but 
the addition were as yet premature, 
although, without aspiring to any 
Strulbrug degree of longevity, we 
may well hope to live to see the day 
when this form of speech will be so 
no longer. But to return. We re- 
fer the above-mentioned Utilitarian 
readers to the book itself for an ac- 
count of the useful and gradual ame- 
liorations checked and overthrown 
by the terrors of French Revolution; 
of the oddly blended cowardice and 
courage of the Neapolitans, who, 
when formed into regular armies, 
with a directing government, never 
resisted foreign invasion, but as soon 
as they were without means and or- 
ganization, resisted individually, des- 
perately, guerrilla-like, to their own 
destruction ; of the reigns of Joseph 
Bonaparte and Joachim Murat, with 
their despotic freedom, their viola- 
tions of their own laws, their radical 
reform, or rather subversion of all 


‘existing institutions, their French 


illusory forms of pseudo liberty and 
equality, and of general education,— 
which forms, however, though giving 
nothing like freedom, nothing like a 
constitution that could satisfy any 


rational being, nothing like instruc- 
tion that could fit men to live under 
such a constitution, yet remedied 
many positive evils, and are prefer- 
red by Colletta to the British consti- 
tution established in Sicily by Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1812, as more 
promotive of modern civilisation, and 
especially better adapted to the igno- 
rant Neapolitans. In which last opi- 
nion, by the by, we fully concur, en- 
tertaining no manner of doubt but 
that the Neapolitans in 1806 were, and 
in 1835 still are, utterly unfit for ge- 
nuine English liberty. We will go 
farther, and say that we think such 
illusory forms of liberty a good, if 
not the best possible preparatory 
school for the thing itself. Some of 
the minor benefits of limited monar- 
chy being thus enjoyed, are gradu- 
ally appreciated; and even such a 
mockery of popular representation 
as that one of Bonaparte’s — the 
Tribunat, if we remember aright—in 
which the members were not allowed 
to open their lips, or Joseph’s and 
Joachim’s, of which the King named 
four-fifths of the members, and the 
electors who appointed the remaining 
fifth, is yet a germ whence a really 
deliberative representative legisla- 
ture might develope itself, when 
there should be a constituency ripe 
for representation. 

But again we must return to Col- 
letta; and further refer the reader 
to his book, for a curious account of 
the aspirations of Murat and his 
counsellors after the union of conti- 
nental Italy into one kingdom, of 
which he, Murat, should be king, in- 
dependently of, and in opposition to, 
the Emperor Napoleon, as also of his 
negotiations, relative to this scheme, 
with Lord William Bentinck. An 
account by which we ourselves 
should set more store if Colletta 
had not, upon principle, decided 
against quoting his authorities, say- 
ing “ the reader is free to believe me 
or not.” Of this kind permission 
the reader will doubtless avail him- 
self whenever the narrative seems 
improbable; but to those whose ob- 
ject in reading is not to kill time, 
but to acquire information, the 
proof that they may believe is more 
desirable than permission to dis- 
believe 

And now, having referred for all 
these matters to the original source, 
we shall select, for the purpose of 
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giving a fair specimen of the work, 
so referred to, the relation of the 
Neapolitan convulsion, most inte- 
resting to us, because most recent, 
because appertaining to what may 
be called the actually existing state 
of things, to wit, the period that has 
elapsed since the fall of Napoleon, 
and that is still in progress. We 
shall alternately translate and ab- 
stract, as seems best, Colletta’s nar- 
rative of the events of 1820-1821. 
And first, introductorily, afew words 
concerning the Carbonari, whom he 
always calls, startlingly to our no- 
tions, a sect and sectarians, and of 
whom he gives a sketch valuable 
from a liberal pen, although imper- 
fect, inasmuch ashe disdains to speak 
of such mere superficial externals as 
the oaths, rites, and ceremonies of 
la Carboneria, and says little, save 
incidentally, of its tenets. Of its 
power, he says— 

* Ta the 18th century, Ja Carbone- 
ria was but a sect, because opposed 
by the remains of feudalism and 
popery; in the 19th, it was more than 
a sect, because aided by the genius 
and the passions of the times. Un- 
der Charles, men thought with the 
mind of their rulers; under Ferdi- 
nand they think with their own.” 

La Carboneria, though long exist- 
ing obscurely amongst a very few 
members, first acquired notoriety 
under Murat, when it was actually 
invited into the kingdom by his un- 
wary minister of police, as a means 
of civilizing the ignorant and barba- 
rous peasantry. The profounder 
politicians employed by Napoleon 
in his kingdom of Italy, warned 
Joachim, that all secret socie- 
ties were naturally inimical to esta- 
blished governments, and the Car- 
bonari, as especial lovers of liberty, 
must be eneinies of monarchy. The 
Neapolitan ministry hereupon set 
about repressing their late protegés 
and allies ; and the Carbonari, who 
are said to have been then sober 
friends of liberty, desiring only the 
Anglo-Sicilian constitution, now 
further desired the return of King 
Ferdinand, who had given Sicily 
that constitution. They were soon 
in correspondence with the Sicilian 
government, and with all the foes of 
the Bonaparte dynasty. 

“The Neapolitan government, dis- 
covering the intrigues of the Car- 
bonarit with the enemy, redoubled 


its vigilance and severity, proscribed 
the sect, and issued decrees, threat- 
ening cruel punishments. 

“The greatstrength of /a Carboneria 
lay in Calabria, whence correspond- 
ence with Sicily was easy. In this 
province the severity was therefore 
greatest. * * * Chief of the 
sect was one Capobianco, a power- 
ful and daring youth, captain of the 
urban militia of his own town, 
which was built as a fortress upon a 
precipitous Calabrian mountain. It 
was thus difficult to arrest him; 
and the authorities affected not to 
think him guilty, while he cautious- 
ly shunned all secret snares. But 
one day, General Janelli, professing 
friendship, invited him to a banquet 
given on some public occasion at 
Cosenza, the capital of that Cala- 
bria, telling him that the other offi- 
cers of militia, and the chief civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, would 
be present. Capobianco, knowing 
he could secure his own safety on 
the road, and fearing no snares, 
either at Cosenza, where he meant 
not to remain a superfluous minute, 
or in the general’s own house, 
in the presence of all the authorities 
of the province, the depositaries and 
guarantees of the power and the 
moral dignity of the government, 
accepted the invitation with thanks. 
He went, was received kindly, 
dined gaily, and withdrew; but, as 
he left the banquet hall, he was 
seized, thrown into prison, and the 
next day tried by a military commis- 
sion, when, being sentenced to 
death, he was beheaded on the pub- 
lic Piazza of Cosenza, before the 
eyes of the horror-stricken inhabi- 
tants. * * * In those days La 
Carboneria was ionocent, asking 
only for laws; afterwards, it became 
depraved.” 

We were tempted to give this 
anecdote as a specimen of the admi- 
nistration of justice under Colletta’s 
promoter of civiltdé, Joachim. It 
need scarce be added, that the 
Carbonari were exasperated into 
yet fiercer enmity against him. In 
the year 1814, when he was recog- 
nised by the allied powers, the 
society made a powerful attempt to 
overthrow him and restore Ferdi 
nand. The attempt failed, but At 
alarmed Murat, and he now again 
courted this formidable association, 
which, being thus propitiated, seems 
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not to have stirred during the war 
with Austria that sealed his ruin. 
Joyfully, however, did the Car bonari 
hail the return of Ferdinand, from 
whom they expected much. But 
he, if he had sought their aid—and 
he was seldom so scrupulous as to 
reject what offered—when he need- 
ed it to regain the lost and larger 
half of his dominions, was too old 
an absolute king not to dread secret 
societies. He immediately con- 
demned La Carboneria, prohibited 
its observances, and took all mea- 
sures for its complete extinction. 
Of course, he succeeded to the 
enmity the Carbonari had borne 
Murat. 

We now turn to Ferdinand, and 
those parts of his conduct that could 
provoke the Revolution of 1820. 
The Congress of Vienna had enjoin- 
ed moderation and clemency, and 
he seems to have heeded their in- 
junctions. He, indeed, robbed the 
Sicilians of the constitution he had 
granted them in his distress, but he 
did it by artifice, not force, and no 
one seemed much to heed the loss. 
To the Neapolitans it would at any 
rate have been matter of indiffer- 
ence. Colletta frankly says— 

“Let not the reader expect the 
usual causes of revolution, active 
tyranny, ruined finances, plundered 
property, lives taken or threatened ; 
but faults rather than crimes, petty 
artifices, obscure hatreds, the rivu- 
lets, for five years almost impercep- 
tible, that formed the political tor- 
rent which, in the year 1820, inun- 
dated the realm.” 

The main fault of Ferdinand’s 
restored government seems to have 
been weakness and mistrust. His 
ministers, indeed, mismanaged the 
administration of the kingdom gene- 
rally, allowing acts of violence and 
treachery resembling in kind the 
outrage narrated as sanctioned un- 
der Murat, and mismanaged espe- 
cially the police and the finances, 
by which last mismanagement they 
incurred, whether justly or unjust- 
ly, suspicions of peculation. But 
Ferdinand himself offended the Nea- 
politans wholesale by his marked 

reference for the Sicilians who had 
een ever faithful to him—the Nea- 
politan army, by his similar prefer- 
ence for the Sicilian troops—the 
Muratists, by his diatrust of them— 
the Carbonari, by his open hostility 


to them, his former partisans. The 
natural consequence was, that most 
of the Muratists, and great part of - 
the army, although, Colletta says, 
“no general, unless perhaps one,” 
became Carbonari. Amidst this al- 
most universal, but very inadequate- 
ly motived, discontent, the Spanish 
Revolution broke out, and the 
flames spread to Italy, where the 
Carbonari presently kindled into a 
blaze. But never sure did conflag- 
ration begin more imperceptibly. 

“ At dawn of the 2d of July, 1820, 
two sub-lieutenants, Morelli and 
Silvati, with 127 serjeants and pri- 
vates of the regiment of Royal 
Bourbon Horse, aided by the priest 
Menichini, and twenty Carbonari, 
deserted from their quarters at Nola, 
and all proceeded together towards 
Avellino, there to unite with some 
mor? sectaries lately expelled from 
Salerno. From Nola to Avellino is 
about ten miles. The road leads 
amidst populous towns and vil- 
lages. The soil is fertile; the air, 
salubrious; the inhabitants, active, 
industrious, and economical. A- 
mongst all these people passed the 
band of fugitives, in no apparent 
hurry, and shouting, ‘God, the 
King, and the Constitution for 
ever!’ The sense of this political 
cry was not well understood by the 
hearers, or perhaps by the utterers, 
but it awoke vague hopes—in the 
tax-payer of diminished taxes, in 
the liberal of liberty, in the good of 

ood, in the ambitious of power, 
in all of advantage—and the vivas! 
of the fascinated people, responded 
to the insare shouts of the de- 
serters. “ * * Upon reaching 
Mercogliano, Morelli wrote to 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Concili, who 
held the civil, as well as military 
authority at Avellino, of which town 
he was a noble, opulent, and auda- 
cious native, inviting him to earn 
deathless fame, by heading their 
enterprise. * * * De Concili 
hesitated whether to join Morelli, 
or crush his revolt.” 

Mean while tidings of these seem- 
ingly contemptible disorders reach- 
ed Naples, where the ministers de- 
liberated more anxiously upon the 
mode of so imparting the disturb- 
ances to the King, as to shield them- 
selves from censure, than upon the 
means of quelling them. One of 
their number, indeed, the minister at 
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war, General Nugent, an Irishman, 
and therefore perhaps more disin- 
terestedly active, ordered General 
Guglielmo Pepe, commandant of i 
Priucipato Ulteriore, the province of 
which Avellino is the capital, to re- 
pair to his post and put down the 
rioters. But his diligence proved as 
injurious as his colleague’s procras- 
tination. Pepe was a Muratist, re- 
luctantly employed. The King, who 
distrusted him, forbade his depar- 
ture, and Pepe became in heart a 
Carbonaro. 1s not Pepe the one 
general who, Colletta insinuates, 
might be a Carbonaro? The council 
still deliberated, and, after rejecting 
and offending Pepe, because a Mura- 
tist, ‘‘ elected General Carrascosa, 
another Muratist, renowned in the 
army, apt to arduous enterprise, a 
tried instrument of monarchy, but 
not unacceptable to the people from 
his championship of liberty in youth, 
from his still professed desire for 
a freer government, and because 
republicanism, Napoleonism, and 
liberalism, seemed to the multitude 
congenial, if not identical opinions, 
seeing them professed by the same 
men, alike attacked by the Bour- 
bons. 
* * * * 

“ The hours wasted at Naples in 
uncertainty and procrastination were 
usefully employed by Morelli—the 
commotion spread with the report 
of its impunity. In one and the 
same day it invaded the Principato 
Ulteriore, part of the Principato 
Citeriore, and touched upon the 
Capitanata.* Then De Concili, see- 
ing his advantage in the revolution, 
determined in its favour. He de- 
luded, terrified, or seduced, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the provincial 
authorities. He assembled troops 
and militia, and, under pretence of 
defence, encamped them over against 
Morelli, with whom he had a secret 
interview in the night, when it was 
resolved that next morning they 
should enter the town with a pomp- 
ous display of the ensigns and co- 
lours of the sect and of alluring 
words. 

’ © As day broke on the 3d, Morelli 
marched gaily from Mercogliano 
to Avellino, whilst Carrascosa at 
Naples, awaiting his promised in- 
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structions, was agitated by conflict- 
ing thoughts. His interest and his 
vath impelled him to serve the go- 
vernment—he wished not to fight 
with the liberals, his fellow-citizens, 
whose power and name were rising, 
whose triumph, sooner or later, was 
certain—he wished neither to betray 
monarchy nor show repugnance to 
liberty—he was hesitating and dis- 
tressed. Government mean while 
more and more mistrusted him— 
feared lest the authority committed 
to him should prove the means of 
irreparable treachery, delayed, and 
finally, as is usual with the dilatory, 
took a half measure, sending the 
general full powers, but no soldiers. 
* * * Mean while the troops sent 
against Morelli, the garrison of the 
tuwn, other militia troops, more 
sectarians, more liberals, flocked to 
join him, who, powerfully reinfor- 
ced, took post upon the heights of 
Monteforte fronting Naples, whilst 
he spread the commotion through 
the provinces behind him. The ma- 
gistrates of Avellino, the Intendente, 
the bishop, received him ceremoni- 
ously, and in the church took the 
oaths to God, king, and constitution. 
During the ceremony Morelli assert- 
ed that his movement was not sedi- 
tious, since the state, the reigning 
family, the laws and ordinances, re- 
mained undisturbed—he presented 
to the Intendente a paper from the 
Syndic of Mercogliano, certifying that 
the band of sub-lieutenant Morelli 
had in that town observed the strict- 
est discipline, and paid for all 
provisions. Then, turning to De 
Concili, he presented him another 
paper, the muster-roll of his men, 
said, ‘1, sub-lieutenant, will obey 
you lieutenant-colonel of the same 
army of his Majesty Ferdinand L, 
constitutional king.’ And this said, 
he put on an air of subordination, 
issued no more orders, but submit- 
ted himself to De Concili, who as 
sumed the command. 

“ That same day, the 3d, the Ca- 
pitanata, the Basilicata, and great 
part of the Principato Citeriore, rose, 
for a letter from De Concili, a mes- 
senger, a sign, sufficed to excite the 
people to revolt. But amidst all 
these tumults and armed risings the 
laws were sacred, order was main« 





* All names of provinces, 
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tained, life was safe, property re- 
spected, hatred repressed, and the 
revolution turned into a public festi- 
vity—the indication of an irresistible 
movement, * * * Carrascosa, 
who had been unable to advance be- 
yond Nola, now conceived a hope of 
bribing the chiefs to quit the king- 
dom, and then pacifying or subduing 
their thus disordered ollowers. 
* * = 


“In the night between the 3d and 
4th of July, General Carrascosa re- 
ceived 600 men, whilst more nume- 
rous bodies were sent under General 
Nunziente to Nocera, and General 
Campana to Salerno. Noone of the 
three columns singly was able to 
conquer Monteforte ; the three toge- 
ther were more than sufficient, but 
from distrust of generals and sol- 
diers, their junction was forbidden. 
On the morning of the 4th Campana 
marched unexpectedly upon Avelli- 
no. He met the enemy half way— 
they engaged, and the general re- 
turned to his quarters. Upon the 
morning of the 5th, General Nun- 
ziente moved from Nocera—his 
troops presently deserted in swarms 
—and the general, dissembling the 
danger, led back his diminished 
force to Nocera. The movement of 
Campana had been unsupported by 
Nunziente or Carrascosa, Nunzi- 
ente’s by Campana or Carrascosa. 
Carrascosa mean while was tempt- 
ing the leaders of the troubles, and 
the unlooked-for attacks of the other 
bodies gave his offers the appearance 
of treachery. The same government 
directed these disjointed and con- 
tradictory measures. The sight of 
such disorders encouraged contu- 
macy. A regiment of horse, dis- 
obeying its colonel, insolently de- 
serted from Nocera, at mid-day, 
with flying colours—a battalion of 
the royal guards, upon reaching the 
camp, announced a determination 
nottofight * * * * 

“ From every province came tid- 
ings of popular insurrection, of mu- 
tiny amongst the troops; and 
Nunziente, a known loyalist, wrote 
thus to the King :— 

“© Sire—A constitution is the 
unanimous desire of your people— 
resistance is vain—I implore your 
Majesty to grantit’ * * * This 
letter increased the dejection and 
alarm; but Carrascosa’s assurances 
that he would subdue the rebels by 


force or treaty, sustained hope, and 
the morning of the 6th, the time pre- 
fixed for treaty or battle, was 
anxiously expected. 

“ New disasters intervened. The 
offended Pepe was persuaded by 
the arts of the sectarians and his 
own impetuosity that government 
designed to imprison him—that he 
had no refuge but Monteforte—he 
resolved on escape. He summoned 
General Napoletani to accompany 
him, and, in the middle of the night, 
assembling officers and soldiers at 
the Ponte della Maddalina, by com- 
mands and cajolery they induced 
another regiment of horse and seve- 
ral companies of foot to desert. The 
news spread through city and palace. 
Then five sectarians went to the 
royal apartments, announcing them- 
selves as ambassadors sent to dis- 
course with the King or some gran- 
dee in the public cause. A servant 
hastily carried in the message, and 
the Duke of Ascoli came forth, when 
one of the five said, ‘ We are sent to 
inform his Majesty that quiet cannot 
and should not be preserved in the 
city unless the desired constitution 
be granted. Sectaries and soldiers, 
citizens and populace, are in arms— 
the sect is assembled—all await the 
King’s answer.’ —‘ I will bring it you,’ 
said the Duke—entered the King’s 
apartment, and presently returning 
he thus addressed the spukesman :— 
‘ His Majesty, considering the wishes 
of his subjects, and having already 
determined to grant a constitution, 
is now deliberating with his mini- 
sters upon the terms in which his 
determination shall be published. — 
‘Published when?’ rejoined the 
other.—‘ Immediately. —‘ Mean- 
ing ?’—‘ In two hours.’ Another of 
the five then uncivilly drew the 
Duke’s watch from his fob, and 
turning the dial-plate towards him, 
said, ‘ It is now one hour past mid- 
night—at three o’clock, then, the 
constitution will be announced.’ He 
returned the watch, and they de- 
parted.” 

The terrified ministry now advi- 
sed compliance, at least for the mo- 
ment, and within the time prescribed 
appeared the following edict :— 

* The general wish of the nation 
of the Two Sicilies for a constitu- 
tional  ghengy ge having been ma- 
nifested, we, of our free will, con- 
sent and promise to announce its 
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basis in the course of eight days. 
Till then the existing laws remain in 
force. 

“ Having thus satisfied the public 
desires, we command the troops to 
return to their corps, and all other 
persons to their ordinary occupa- 
tions. 

“ FERDINAND. 

“ Naples, 6th July, 1820.” 


“This edict was despatched in all 
haste to the camps of Nocera, Mu- 
gareno, and Monteforte, and was re- 
ceived at dawn of the 6th by Carras- 
cosa and Nunziente, as they, despair- 
ing of peace, were preparing for bat- 
tle. The royalist camps were raised ; 
the militia returned joyfully to the 
town, shouting for ‘ God, King, and 
Constitution. The camp of Mon- 
teforte remained unmoved. Thus, 
in four days, was accomplished a 
revolution which, under a wise go- 
vernment, would not have been at- 
tempted, under a spirited one would 
have been crushed in the bud.” 

That same day the King changed 
his ministers, and resigned his au- 
thority to the Duke of Calabria, 
whom he named Vicario. This step, 
and the eight days’ delay, excited 
the suspicions of the liberals, head- 
ed by Pepe; new disturbances arose 
in the town, and now the Spanish 
constitution was demanded. The 
Vicario was alarmed; and towards 
evening assembled the new ministry, 
some old counsellors, and a few ge- 
nerals, including Colletta, to delibe- 
rate upon the means of preserving 
quiet during the eight days required 
for preparing the new constitution. 
Colletta, after some commonplace 
phrases of modesty, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“* A constitution has long been the 
wish of the Neapolitans; it sprung 
up during thirty years of civil mi- 
sery, and grew into hope upon the 
concession of constitutions by King 
Ferdinand to Sicily, by Louis XVIil. 
to France, by Joachim, though late, 
to ourselves, and, lastly, upon that 
given or taken in Spain. And now 
that it has become the watchword 
of innumerable Carbonari, the wish 
and hope have become a want, an 
impatience. To oppose the torrent 
has for three years been a vain la- 
bour; to guide it would have been 
easy. The last ministry was blind 
to danger, deaf to advice. * * * 
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On the 2d, Morelli and his small 
band might have been crushed ; the 
following days Monteforte might have 
been taken, the other dangers from 
the sect provided against, and the 
revolution delayed, though not pre- 
vented without a change in the con- 
duct of government. Up to yester- 
day there were remedies in force; 
to-day none. The ready promise ofa 
constitution, the recall of the troops, 
the dismissal of the ministry, the un- 
repressed clamours around the pa- 
lace, have rendered the government 
weaker than the revolution; and in 
civil conflicts the lot of the weak is 
obedience or ruin. [Mark the li- 
beralist’s opinion of the folly of pre- 
cipitate concession to popular cla- 
mour.] * * * * Therefore I hold 
that all existing desires must be sa- 
tisfied, and that be conceded to the 
people as a gift, which would else 
be forcibly gained.’ 

“ The Vicario interrupted the dis- 
course, asking, ‘ But is the Spanish 
constitution suited to the Neapoli- 
tans ?’—* The enquiry is unavailing,’ 
rejoined the speaker. ‘ The present 
question is how to allay, not how to 
make, the revolution, for made it is. 
Those who most vociferously de- 
mand the Spanish constitution, un- 
derstand it not; but the name has 
become a tenet, and no other con- 
stitution, even though freer, would 
satisfy.’ * * * * 

** Whilst one thus spoke, the 
others expressed their approbation. 
But the Vicario required from each 
a distinct opinion, and all assented 
to the recommendation. A single 
one suggested the use of equivocal 
words in the edict, which, when the 
temporary pressure should be over, 
might justify the re-invigorating the 
monarchy; but the Vicario indig- 
nantly replied, that deception was 
repugnant to his own and the King’s 
religious sentiments. He then went 
to the King, and presently returned 
with his assent. * * * * The 
edict was instantly drawn up, and 
published that same night. It said, 
* The constitution adopted by Spain 
in 1812 shall be that of the Two Si- 
cilies, save and except such modifi- 
cations as the national representa- 
tives, constitutionally convoked, shall 
think requisite, to adapt it to the 
particular circumstances of these 
realms. 

*§ Francesco, Vicario,’ 
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* * * * 

“ On the 7th of July Naples seem- 
ed a different town. Cries of joy 
resounded every where, redoubled, 
centupled around the palace. Not 
a stain alloyed the general satisfac- 
tion, for nota drop of blood had been 
shed, not an offence committed, the 
regular course of life had not even 
been interrupted. Public and pri- 
vate affairs had been despatched as 
in times of tranquillity; the tribu- 
nals, the exchange, the bank, the 
mall, the theatre, had remained open 
to business and to pleasure. * * * 
The common people did not indeed 
understand the political meaning of 
the word constitution; but a casual 
resemblance in sound led the coarse 
popular intellect to a sense not re- 
mote from the truth. Amidst the 
public joy above described, one laz- 
zarone asked another, esteemed 
amongst his fellows of superior un- 
derstanding, what this boasted word 
constitution meant? ‘ Art thou the 
only one that does not know ?’ was 
the reply. ‘It means the cauzione 
(or guarantee) that the King gives 
us.” The French word caution had 
become familiar during the ten years 
of French domination.” 

The authors of this singular revo- 
lution were now to enjoy their easy 
victory over the weak and strangely 
unqualified submission of the go- 
vernment. The Jeaders were recei- 
ved with the highest honours at 
court, and appointed to important 
posts; the troops and Carbonari pa- 
raded the streets in triumphant pro- 
cession; and the soldiery’s cries of 
“ Evviva Constitution and King,” 
were mingled with shouts of “ £v- 
viva i Carbonari” from the populace, 
as a body of Carbonari, adorned 
with their colours and emblems, and 
led by the Abate Menichini, appear- 
ed, following the troops. 

“ No sooner was this body visible 
from the balconies of the palace, 
than the Vicario commanded his 
whole court to assume the Carbo- 
naro ensign, he, and the other princes 
of the royal family, setting the ex- 
ample. For those who had not pro- 
vided the three ribbons (red, black, 
and blue), there was store in the 
palace, fashioned into beautiful stars 
(cockades probably ) by the hands of 
the Duchess of Calabria. Such 
power had fear, kingcraft, or fraud.” 
VOL..XXXVIII. NO. CCXLI. 
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Although of the new ministers, all 
Muratists, Pepe alone was Carbona- 
rishly inclined, la Carboneria was 
now triumphant, actually intoxicated 
with triumph. 

“ La Carboneria flourished ; from 
fear or ambition, all sought admis. 
sion. Every magistracy, every regi- 
ment, had its vendita (a whimsical 
and unexplained name, apparently 
answering tothe freemason’s lodges ); 
the chiefs, soliciting or solicited, 
were members, and, as juniors, were 
in the vendita inferior to the subal- 
terns and even privates under their 
command. The victorious sect, no 
longer making a mystery of their 
rites, now arranged them into a sa- 
cred and public ceremony. On an 
appointed holiday, a multitude of 
Carbonari, profusely displaying their 
appropriate decorations, marching 
in a long procession, the front ranks 
of. which consisted of priests and 
monks, bearing a cross and a dagger 
on the breast, repaired in profound 
silence, with gloomy looks and mea~ 
sured steps, to church; where a 
priest blessed the ensigns and those 
who bore them. General Pepe, 
though not in the ranks, assisted at 
the ceremony; and the numbers, 
the arms, and the mystery, terrified 
the city. 

“ A noble duke, who, having dis- 
sipated his own property and that of 
others, was sentenced to prison by 
the tribunals, as he passed through 
the crowded strada di Toledo, drew 
the sectarian ensigns from his poc-~ 
ket, waved them on high, and claim- 
ed the aid of the Cugini (cousins). 
Instantly innumerable Carbonari, 
uusheathing their poniards, rescued 
their dishonest spendthrift cousin, 
in open defiance and contempt of 
law and justice. 

* * * * 

“ The inversion of military rank 
in the vendita confounded all du- 
ties, and destroyed the discipline of 
the army. * * * In nocturnal 
meetings the conduct and temper of 
the generals were discussed ; some 
being accused of servility, some of 
treachery. * * * And the evils 
were increased, when General Pepe, 
openly joining the Carbonari, ag- 
grandized them with the dignity of 
the commander-in-chief of the army. 

“ Pasquale Borrelli, minister of 
police, now advised that /a Carbo- 
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neria should not be repressed ; but 
its practices be watched, and its dis- 
position and actions swayed by spies. 
* ¢ * He was an able speaker, 
and his colleagues were persuaded. 
* © * Artful men, under his di- 
Tection, now became the leaders of 
the Carbonari ; but these stratagems, 
though beneficial at first, became 
latterly a main cause of disaster. * * * 
The society gradually became so 
oe prays that government was ob- 
iged to request its aid, in arresting 
deserters, levying taxes, raising 
troops, and other state occasions. 
(With its subsequent crimes we 
wish not to defile our thoughts or 


en ). 

The first interruption to the pros- 
perity of the revolutionary govern- 
ment proceeded, however, not from 
the Carbonari, but from a Sicilian 
insurrection, more resembling an 
Irish repeal-riot, than any other po- 
litical commotion of our acquaint- 
ance. Colletta says— 

“ The movement was vast, but aim- 
less. The nobles and some others 
endeavoured to raise a cry for their 
own constitution of the year 12, but 
failed; the Sicilian liberalists hav- 
ing a presentiment of the superior 
sweets of the Spanish constitution. 
The disappointed party now propa- 
gated the cry of independence, and 
that was accepted, being grateful to 
all men, more so to islanders, and 
most of all to the Sicilians, whose 
old and just desire is freedom from 
our control.” 

Observe how invariably even this 
moderate and rational liberal pre- 
fers entire change to the remedy 
of specific evils, 7. e. separation to 
modification of the union. “ God, the 
King, the Spanish constitution, and 
Independence, became the watch- 
word of the Palermitan revolution, 
and to the three colours of the sect, 
was added a fourth, yellow, as the 
Sicilian colour. The Lord Lieute- 
nant, General Naselli, forced to act, 
and distracted by the difficulties of 
his situation, did and undid, waver- 
ed between opposite notions, and 
always chose the worst. He sur- 
rendered to the people, upon their 
demand, the only fort in the city; 
then, changing his mind, demanded 
it back ; was of course refused, and 
ordered it to be taken by force. 
Three times the troops attacked it 
three times they were repulsed 
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with loss of life and reputation. The 
anger and audacity of the rabble 


increased. 
* +. a 7 


“ To bear down all legitimate 
authority, disown the magistrates, 
trample upon the laws, imprison the 
soldiers, releasing the priseners and 
galley slaves, to tear down the King’s 

anner, overturn and mutilate his 
statues, sack the palace, ravage the 
gardens, and in every way offend 
sovereignty and outrage the sove- 
reign—these were the rebellious acts 
of one day. Soon afterwards many 
houses were plundered, some burnt, 
diverse citizens in rage or suspicion 
massacred, including the two Princes 
Catrolica and Jaci, whose heads, as 
an additional insult, were cut off, 
and paraded about Palermo. The 
sight of these atrocities dismayed 
the faction of the nobility. Naselli, 
disgraced and half naked, fled, es- 
caping in a small boat. The popu- 
lace created a sovereign junta, of 
which Cardinal Grevina was the 
head, the members a few nobles and 
some of the vilest rabble, and which, 
amidst an armed mob, governed 
rather as subject than as sovereign. 
+ * * * 


“ The government hesitated as to 
its course, and for the moment des- 
patched two edicts to Palermo, en- 
joining the good to tranquillity, 
threatening the rebels, but promis- 
ing pardon to all who should, with- 
out delay, return to their duty. 

* * * * 


“ The insurrection had spread 
from Palermo to the vallo (valley) 
of the same name, and to the conti- 
guous vallo of Girginti. (In Sicily 
vallo is the word for a province.) 

* * * 


“Time passed, and the revolution 
gained strength. The sovereign junta 
sent ambassadorsto Naples to treatas 
state with state; whilst at home it 
passed new lawssubversive of the old, 
ordered levies, named magistrates, 
exercised all the chief attributes of 
sovereignty. But all was defiled by 
anarchical turpitude, outrages in the 
city, inroads upon the country, every 
where slaughter and rapine. The 
bank, where public and private mo- 
ney was deposited, did not escape ; 
neither did libraries, nor the esta- 
blishments of science or of charity ; 
things divine and human were de- 
stroyed by one and the same rage. 
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The ambassadors sought to obtain 
by treaty the ends of rebellion; to 
wit, a separate government for Si- 
cily, under the same King and the 
same Spanish constitution. 
* * * - 
‘The ministry answered vaguely, 
neither granting nor positively re- 
fusing. Naples, as happens in really 
or imaginarily free states, wished to 
tyrannize, and rejected the terms, as 
a worse rebellion than the first— 
(meaning that the Neapolitans ob- 
liged the Government to do so). 
* * * a 


An armament of 9000 foot, 500 
horse, one man-of-war, two frigates, 
and several smaller vessels, was 
equipped ; 3000 foot were already 
quartered in Messina, Syracuse, and 
Trapani (all towns inimical to Pa- 
lermo). The command was given to 
General Florestano Pepe, who, on 
account of his name, was a favourite 
with the people.” 

The expedition sailed ; Pepe col- 
lected considerable reinforcements 
in the loyal provinces of Sicily ; de- 
feated the insurgents in every en- 
counter, and at length penned them 
up within the walls of Palermo. 

“The hopes of the rebels now 
sunk ; the leaders, and the inferiors 
who had enriched themselves, were 
alarmed, and wished for peace, but 
secretly; for under plebeian rule, 
riotous opinions earn praise, sober 
ones, death. The Prince of Paterno, 
who was now president of the Junta, 
perceived the universal desire for 
peace. This prince, noble, wealthy, 
gouty, and an octogenarian, was still 
vigorous in soul and mind ; he well 
knew the populace, and convoking 
them in the Piazza, addressed him- 
self to manage them.” 

He painted strongly the distress, 
the inferiority of the Palermitans ; 
then vehemently urged the despe- 
rate resolution of all the young men 
whom he could lead, going forth to 
attack the vastly superior enemy, 
while the aged and the women 
should fight upon the walls, all re- 
solved to conquer, or die on the 
spot; concluding, by desiring the 
assembly to deliberate upon the 
proposal, as maturely as its import- 
ance demanded, and give their an- 
swer next morning in arms if they 
adopted it. 

The hours of quiet family inter- 
course and of darkness produced 


the effect anticipated by the astute’ 
prince : the morning assembly was 
pacific, and deputed him to treat 
with General Pepe. The terms he 
obtained could hardly have been 
much more favourable, had the 
Palermitans adopted his deceptious 
proposal, and been victorious. 

* Peace was signed on the 5th of 
October... The rebels were to release 
the imprisoned Neapolitan soldiers, 
restore the city forts, deliver up their 
arms, obey the authority of the King, 
and erect anew his overthrown 
statues. On the other hand, a ge- 
neral assembly of deputies from the 
island towns, one for each, was to 


decide by a majority of votes upon . 


the union or separation of Sicily and 
Naples. * * * Till this should be 
decided, Palermo was to be govern- 
ed by a junta of Palermitans. All 
revolutionary offences and crimes 
were forgiven. Scarcely was the 
treaty drawn up, ere two battalions 
of Neapolitans entered, preceded by 
the Prince of Palerno, who, as he. 
passed amidst the populace, indi« 
cated to them, by a vulgar gesture, 
his own victory in negotiation over 
the silliness of the Neapolitans.” 

At Naples the treaty was, of 
course, as offensive as it had been 
grateful at Palermo; and at Naples 
there was now an unaccustomed 
power to be propitiated. Whilst 
the Palermitan rebellion had been 
raging, the parliament of the Two 
Sicilies had been convoked in the 
form of the Spanish Cortes, and elect- 
ted every where save in the vadllo 
of Palermo. It consisted of ninety- 
six members, three parts continental, 
one insular; and it is observable, 
as showing the headlong democratic 
tendency fostered by French do- 
mination, despotic as it had been, 
that among the Neapolitan seventy- 
two, there were only two nobiles, 
while of the small Sicilian portion, 
eight were noble, and six ecclesias- 
tics. 

The old King was required to 
open the parliament in person. He 
did so, and received his guerdon of 
applause. When once thus installed, 
the parliament set to work, tooth 
and nail, to remodel every thing in 
the kingdom, making laws, new 
dividing and new naming the pro- 
vinces, &c. &c. &c. But their con- 
stituent or legislative labours were 
interrupted by the arrival of Pepe’s 
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disappointing treaty with the nearly 
subdued Palermitan insurgents. 

‘«¢« The populace roved through the 
streets of Naples reprobating the 
treaty, execrating its author, utter- 
ing the most extravagant suspicions 
and demands of vengeance. * * * 
Io the Hall of Parliament, which 
was crowded with the people, Colo- 
nel Pepe (of a different province, 
family, sou], and mind, from General 
Pepe) spoke against the treaty, pro- 
posing that it should be annulled, 
the author, whether the general or 
the minister, impeached, and an- 
other general, with fresh troops, be 
sent to Sicily to reduce the rebels 
to submission. This proposal was 
voted by the Parliament, and de- 
creed by the Vicario—(of course to 
reduce the rebels was easy after 
they had delivered up their arms 
and strongholds.) * * * General 
Pepe was superseded by General 
Colletta, who, upon reaching Pa- 
lermo, dissolved the governing 
junta, forbade the yellow ribbons, 
and cancelled all the signs of the 
late disorders. He soon afterwards 
obtained from the districts that 
had rebelled, oaths of allegiance to 
the Neapolitan constitution, and 
the election of deputies to parlia- 
ment. Colletta had been preceded 
by a reputation for severity, and 
increased it in Sicily. He curbed 
the troops and the people. An ar- 
dent lover of genuine and possible 
liberty, he reprobated and suppress- 
ed all false liberty, saying that the 
impotent innovators of those days 
were more noxious than all the de- 
stroyers of the French Republic. 
* * © He was liked by few 
Sicilians, but obeyed by all, which, 
under the circumstances of the time, 
was all that the interests of the two 
realms required.” 

More important events now press- 
ed on. to embitter this domestic 
triumph. The European sovereigns 
assembled in congress at Troppau, 
disapproved of the Neapolitan re- 
volution in every possible point of 
view as wholly democratical, as 
brought about neither by King nor 
people, but by the military and a se- 
cret association, and they summoned 
rather than invited King Ferdinand 
to meet them in the winter at Lay- 
bach, there to discuss the interests 
of his kingdom. This summons 
could not but be yery offensive to 
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the Neapolitan parliament and libe- 
ralists ; and on all parts a great deal 
of intriguing followed, of which we 
must confess that we do not, from 
Colletta’s statements, very distinctly 


comprehend the drift. All that is 
really clear to us is, that the old 
King wished to go, professing his 
object to be the pacifying of his 
brother Kings,as nothing should ever 
tempt or force him to break his oath 
to the new constitution; that the 
Carbonari declared their pleasure 
to be that the King should go, but 
not a tittle of their Spanish consti- 
tution be altered or modified; and 
that the King accordingly went, re- 
peating his professions in a private 
letter to his son, the Vicario, and 


“again, when safe and free on board 


the English vessel that conveyed him 
to Trieste; even saying to one of his 
oldest friends and most faithful fol- 
lowers, the Duke of Ascoli, who ask- 
ed what course his Majesty wished 
him to take in the existing troubles: 

“ Duke of Ascoli, I could for- 
give such a question from any one 
but you, who have known me from 
childhood. After my oath, my pro- 
mises, the storms | have suffered, 
and my advanced age, needing re- 
pose, how can you suppose that I 
should desire civil war, new toils, 
new vicissitudes? I go to the con- 
gress to intercede for peace; I shall 
obtain it, and return acceptable to 
my subjects. You who stay at home, 
see to preserve internal tranquillity, 
and, should need be, prepare for 
war.” 

Colletta avers that all this was 
dissimulation. If so, never was this 
Machiavelian, vulgar, and, we had 
hoped, obsolete branch of kingcraft, 
carried further. But for the credit 
of human nature, we must believe 
that Ferdinand, at his departure, was 
honest, really expecting to reconcile 
the congress to events that he felt 
past recall, though he was far too 
weak, as he had ever shown himself, 
to resist the admonitions of an as- 
sembly of monarchs, with no one of 
whom he was able to cope in the 
field or the cabinet. 

Be this as it may, on the 9th of 
February, 1821, the Vicario received 
a letter from his father, stating the 
decision of the Congress to be against 
the Neapolitan revolution, and his 
own acquiescence in that decision. 
This letter the Vicario transmitted 
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to the parliament, together with a 
joint message from the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian ambassadors 
to the same effect, but farther an- 
nouncing that an Austrian army, 
followed by a Russian army of re- 
serve, would immediately march 
upon Naples,—amicably if the peo-~ 
ple returned to their duty, hostilely 
if they persisted in their rebellion; 
and, in either case, would tempor- 
arily remain in the country for the 
security of the king, of the laws, and 
of justice. The parliament instantly 
pronounced that the King’s letter 
was written under constraint; and 
war against the greater part of the 
continent was declared by acclama- 
tion. In fact, popular assemblies, 
and the more popular the more cer- 
tainly, always would, and do thus 
declare war—prudence, considera 
tion of means, and the like, not being 
in their department. They invariably 
act upon the impulse of passion. 
At Naples, the enthusiasm was, for 
the minute, universal. General 
Guglielmo Pepe, who, deeming him- 
self the head and author of the re- 
volution, aimed at being a Neapolitan 
Lafayette, white horse and all, de- 
manded the command of that army 
which, being stationed on the 
Abruzzo frontier, must fail to come 
into contact with the enemy. The 
King’s second son, entitled Prince 
of Salerno, the son of the King’s 
wife (a subject married after the 
death of Caroline of Austria, and 
never called queen) by her first hus« 
band, and the sons of many of his 
chief friends, and favourites, volun- 
teered their services against the foes 
of Neapolitan liberty. Only a few 
more judicious appreciators of cir- 
cumstances and of relative force, 
including, it should seem, Colletta, 
now minister at war, ever dreamt 
of negotiating, of trying to conciliate, 
the initiated and alarmed congress 
of Laybach by rational concession— 
by modifications of their absurdly 
democratical, and therefore practi- 
cally suicidal, constitution; for 
whatever a democratic republic may 
be—and America is too young, and 
too peculiarly circumstanced, to 
pass for a practical answer—a de- 
mocratic monarchy, in which the 
single executive king, and the mul- 
titudinous rabble, come into imme- 
diate and conflicting collision, is, as 
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a permanent institution, an impossi- 
bility. 

By such concession and modifica- 
tion, Colletta thinks that Neapolitan 
liberty might have been saved. But 
such moderate counsels were dis- 
dained—preparation for war was 
the only thought, though somewhat 
thwarted by Carbonari insubordi- 
nation. Colletta raised troops, urged 
every precautionary measure, and, 
as mentioned in the sketch of his 
life, devised a rational plan for a 
defensive campaign. ut Pepe, 
whose weak head was turned by his 
share in the revolution, by the con- 
sideration that he enjoyed amongst 
the Carbonari, and who deemed 
himself superior to all in talent and 
consequence, scouted such prudent 
temporizing as dastardly. Hostili- 
ties had not yet begun, and might 
possibly still have been averted, 
when, on the morning of the 7th of 
March, without concert with the 
general of the other army—without 
provision for retreat—Pepe crossed 
the frontier, and rashly attacked the 
Austrians at Rieti. His new troops 
were speedily thrown into confusion, 
and Pepe is averred to have been 
amongst the first who fled. The 
rout was complete; unwontedly so, 
for it proved, in fact, the rout of all 
the constancy, all the revolutionary 
zeal, of the Two, and so recently 
fervent Sicilies. The parliament at 
once addressed its submission to 
Ferdinand, and, dispersing, effec- 
tively dissolved itself. Pepe fled 
right on end to America; the re- 
maining army disbanded itself; the 
old despotism of the Sicilies, or 
rather that introduced upon the fall 
of the ephemeral Parthenopeian re- 
public, was re-established; and 
within three weeks of the fatal en- 
counter at Rieti, the Austrian army 
entered Naples. 

Again the congress of sovereigns 
had recommended moderation and 
clemency to Ferdinand ; but unfor- 
tunately he now gave his confidence 
to the Prince di Canosa, a man of 
crafty and cruel disposition, who 
had been minister of police (on the 
continent a wofully depraving of- 
fice) before the revolution, and, 
being abhorred by the Carbonari, 
had, by the revolution, been banish- 
ed. He persuaded Ferdinand that 
the wretched warlike demonstration 
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at Rieti had entirely changed the 
state of affairs, contemplated at Lay- 
bach, not only justifying but requi- 
ring extreme severity. And fearful 
indeed, according to Colletta, was 
the severity exercised by Canosa, 
yet more fearful the encouragement 
that, in order to supply this severity 
with victims, he gave to spies and 
informers. 

But it were irksome, and is 
needless, to detail the usual melan- 
choly consequences of unsuccessful 
rebellion. Our author’s own fate 
has been already mentioned; and, 
therefore, after stating that the only 
permanent political result of the 
revolution seems to be the repeal of 
the union between the Two Sicilies, 
we shall content ourselves with re- 
cording, ere we lay down the pen, 
the only soothing circumstance in 
the counter-revolution. We allude 
to the clemency, generosity, good 
sense, and kindness of heart display- 
ed by the Vicario, since Francis L, 
who, prior to the return of his father, 
King Ferdinand, afforded, we are 
assured, every facility, with abun- 
‘dant pecuniary assistance, to all 
those of the revolutionary leaders 
who wisely sought for safety in vo- 
luntary exile. For those whose im- 
prudent confidence led them to re- 
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main, defying a continental police, 
he could do no more than avoid 
finding them. 

Did we say lay down the pen? 
What! without one word of criticism 
upon aught save the spirit of the 


book? It were un-reviewerlike; 
yet in good sooth we have thought 
too much of the spirit or soul of 
Colletta’s narrative to bestow a great 
deal of attention upon that which 
Pope calls a book’s dress. Content 
thee, then, courteous reader, with a 
word or two upon this point. The 
history is written, like Hamlet's 
play, in very choice Italian; but the 
author is, for our taste, too much 
infected with the modern Italian an- 
tipathy to verbs. Their absence per- 
plexes the sentences, and makes very 
hard reading. In fact, Colletta, we 
are told, studied, loved, and imbued 
himself with Tacitus, and Tacitus 
is a hazardous author to imitate, as 
far as style is concerned, in any 
modern tongue, destitute of the 
aids afforded by the declensions, in- 
flexions, &c. &c. of the dead lan- 
guages. The deeper and more va- 
luable part of Tacitus, his perspicu- 
ous political views, far-reaching 
thought, and philosophical morality, 
are matters for study, not imitation. 
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No. IX. 


We have seen the progress of the 
principle of Jacobinism. Its birth, 
not in public necessities, but popular 
caprice ; its sustenance, not in the 
growing wisdom, but the growing 
license of the people; and its tri- 
umph, not in the reformation which 
corrects abuses, and atones for inju- 
ties, but in the revolution which 
shatters every thing. In 1793, the 
principle had gone through all its 
stages in France. The rapidity of 
its progress there was due to the 
corruption of the national mind. All 
the barriers which protect a king- 
dom against the invasion of popular 
change had been long left to decay. 
Great cities, in which the deepest 
* profligacy of manners was the code 
. of private life; vast tracts of coun- 
_try, in which the peasantry were 
left to the religious ignorance of 


teachers, who taught them nothing 
but the worship of relics, and reve- 
rence for the fables of the calendar ; 
a court, where, for the fifty years of 
the former reign, the most scandal- 
ous outrages on morals formed the 
public example ; and a literary body, 
inflamed with jealousy of the per- 
sonal indulgences of the court and 
courtiers, were the instruments of 
ruin, the wheels which took fire the 
moment they were set in motion, 
and swept the monarchy from the 
eyes of man. The comparative 
slowness of England in this race of 
ruin, was equally due to her having 
retained the great retarding causes 
to overthrow, which are to be found 
in a natural value for old institu. 
tions, in a morality countenanced by 
the nation, and in the religious inte- 
grity of a constitution founded on 
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Protestantism, Thus, in France the 
consummation was complete. In 
England, it was only threatened, and 
withdrawn. France, suddenly tear- 
ing off the garments that gave her 
the semblance of a member of the 
civilized community of Europe, in 
the midst of frantic gestures and 
blasphemies that were enough to 
startle the heart of mankind, plunged 
headlong into a gulf of blood, from 
which nothing but the shattered 
limbs of the monarchy could ever be 
withdrawn. 

The foot of England was on the 
same perilous edge, but it was un- 
tinged. As if for the express pur- 
pose of compelling posterity to ob- 
serve this memorable contrast, and 
to follow it to the true origin, it is 
remarkable that the belligerent posi- 
tion of France and England scarce- 
ly resembled that of any two war- 
ring powers in human experience. 
Though nominally at war, they 
scarcely ever were enabled to touch 
each other by hostility. The force 
of their contrast was almost wholly 
moral. In the midst of the most 
violent determinations of war, they 
were unconsciously compelled to 
observe towards each other almost 
the harmlessness of peace. From 
the beginning of the war, England 
was the abhorrence, the dread, the 
most eager object of conquest, the 
deadliest object of every infuriate 
desire of triumph, spoliation, and 
revenge to France. To England, 
throughout the whole contest, even 
when Europe was leagued against 
her, France was the one great anta- 
gonist ; the shadow of France inter- 
posed between England and the 
sight of all other hostility; Russia, 
Spain, Germany, all lifting up their 
trumpets against England, were all 
unheard in the single roar of France. 
Separated only by an interval that 
might seem incapable of preventing 
the feeblest enterprise, they were 
virtually kept as much out of the 
power of each other, until the last 
period of the contest, as if the dia- 
meter of the earth lay between them. 
When the fury of France boiled forth, 
the eruption was invariably turned 
to the Continent; her armies fell 
upon Germany, upon Italy, upon 
Spain, upon Russia. England, with- 
in a cannon-shot, was inaccessible. 
When the power of England girded 
itself for battle, it swept the ocean, 
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or mastered some remote colonial 
possession of the enemy; the solid 
territory of France was unimpaired. 
Thus, the two countries had leisure 
to look upon each other, uninvolved 
in the smoke and confusion of imme- 
diate conflict, They were not, like 
Germany, Italy, or Spain, incapaci- 
tated from the contemplation by the 
agonies of war, blinded by the san- 
guine haze of fields of mutual slaugh- 
ter, or sinking alike in moral and 
physical strength, until they had lost 
every sense but that of impendin 
destruction, When the thunderbolt 
fell on the head of France, she flung 
it on the surrounding nations of the 
Continent. When the thunderbolt 
was grasped by the hand of Britain, 
she flung it across the ocean; nei- 
ther wrapped the other in its flames, 
Thus, the two nations stood, unper- 
plexed and undisguised to the eyes 
of mankind; developed in every 
moral lineament, with every work- 
ing of civil passion instantly visible 
on the countenance; every tension 
of every moral muscle distinct upon 
their frames, even that fine internal 
machinery of impulse which, in the 
human frame, escapes the eye, al- 
most palpable; every cause and ef- 
fect of the general action capable of 
being followed by the eye. They 
stood, less like the great champions 
or warring states of antiquity, throw- 
ing their whole force into the strug 
gle for the temporary prizes of the 
sword, than two great embodyings 
of principle, two master-spirits, con- 
tending for the dominion of the 
minds of mankind; France display- 
ing all the daring and violent evil of 
our nature, strong in the vigour of 
rage, unrestrained, of wild ambition, 
of limitless license, and of desperate 
love of change. England, the illus- 
trious representative of all the re- 
deeming qualities of justice, loyalty, 
and religion, calmly waiting the time 
fixed by a higher than human will, 
and acknowledging with an uplifted 
heart and eye, that the victory and 
the life of empires was the sole ar- 
bitration of Heaven. 

And in all this there is so little of 
an appeal to the imagination, and so 
much of a rigid adherence to reality, 
that the contrast became more tb 
pable from hour to hour. France 
became more furious, inflamed, and 
ungovernable. England shook off 
more sincerely every contact with 
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sedition and infidelity abroad. The 
casual connexion that had existed 
between her disturbances and the 
factions of France, was indignantly 
broken off, and from being once re- 
garded by the struggling nations of 
the continent as the fated and ine- 
vitable prey of revolution, she rose 
in the universal aspect as the almost 
divinely marked guide and guardian 
of European freedom. And this fact 
is so distinct, that the moment of 
its occurrence may be seized upon. 
It was from the first trials for sedi- 
tion and blasphemy that the heart 
of England underwent that lofty 
restoration. Like the Apostle, she 
had no sooner shook off into the 
flames the serpent that had crept 
out of the flames, than the barba- 
rian multitude, “ who had thought 
to see her fall dead,” acknow- 
ledged that a divine power was in 
her, and “ would have worshipped 
her as a God.” 

But to have broken this spirit of 
sedition required an agency of the 
most rare and high-principled order. 
The man by whose hands a country 
infected by popular conspiracy was 
to be restored to soundness, must 
be gifted with qualities of head and 
heart the most unusual among 
statesmen. Sedition was the popu- 
lar feeling; he must have a heart 
superior to popular sycophancy. 
Acquiescence with the popular im- 
pulse offered him the most com- 
plete extinction of rivalry, for the 
Parliamentary strength of Pitt’s op- 
ponents was solely sustained by its 
strength in the streets. Adoption 
of the revolutionary cause, even in 
its most modified shape, would have 
opened the most dazzling tempta- 
tion to a man of Pitt’s splendid qua- 
lities for government, and of that 
vivid and high reaching ambition 
which was born with him, and which, 
in a greater or less degree, is innate 
in every man of genius. If Pitt had 
embarked on the revolutionary cur- 
rent, who shall tell to what new and 
brilliant regions of European supre- 
macy it might not have borne him, 
before he felt the common instabi- 
lity of unprincipled ambition? If 
Fox, weighed down by personal pro- 
fligacy, by the poverty of the licen- 
tious and the gamester, humiliated 
by the dishonoured memory of the 
Coalition, proverbial for Parliamen- 
tary overthrow, and never meeting 
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the minister but to be foiled, was 
yet able to float upon that surface, 
what must not be the triumph, in 
which Pitt, in the plenitude of early 
talent, at the height of public cha- 
racter, unstained by a personal vice, 
honoured by the confidence of his 
King and of every man of sense and 
character in the nation, strenuous 
youth at the prow, and matchless 
mind at the helm, would have rushed 
along the tides of glory? But if we 
are to regard conceptions like those, 
as discountenanced by the nature of 
the man, what higher panegyric can 
be offered than the acknowledgment 
of this discountenance? For what 
other eminent man then in Europe, 
but showed himself ready to follow 
the opposite course? All the indi- 
viduals of France who rose to dis- 
tinction, sought it by abandoning the 
cause of honour, truth, and loyalty, 
for popular favouritism. What would 
the early chiefs of the National As- 
sembly have been, if instead of pam- 
pering the popular passions, and fol- 
lowing the popular outcry, they had 
exerted their faculties to uphold the 
rights of the monarchy, and with 
them the peace of France? They 
took a more rapid road to fame; 
they, one and all, abandoned the 
profitless side of public virtue, and 
with their eyes open to the follies 
and violences of the rabble, if not to 
the ultimate ruin that must submerge 
every land overspread with rabble 
supremacy. From Neckar to Na- 
poleon, a!) adopted the popular side, 
and all with the full consciousness 
that it was the side of disorder, na- 
tional hazard, and European havoc. 
But it had the temptation of being 
the source of personal aggrandise- 
ment. It was the evil spirit, and 
they knew that its nature was evil, 
but it dazzled them with the sudden 
view of dominion, and they fell down 
and worshipped the master of the 
kingdoms of this world. Was he 
without example in England at the 
moment, sufficient to screen him 
from the ignominy of deserting the 
constitution? He saw the proudest 
names of the aristocracy, the aristo- 
cracy par excellence, hourly stooping 
to the meanest flattery of the rab- 
ble; Opposition, the haughtiest race 
of men that had ever demanded 

ower by their own right in Eng- 
and, the humblest sycophants of the 
multitude; the arrogant senators, 
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who thought pation. pied until 
they had made their King a cipher, 
and the Government an inheritance 
of faction, issuing from the debates 
only to retail them in mob-meetings, 
taverns, and every low resort of the 
lowest populace. If he wanted an 
example to sanction the most utter 
change of principle, the most utter de- 
basement of early habits, he had the 
most popular individual in the em- 
pire to smooth the way before him. 
He saw Fox, the son of a British 
minister, the early servant of the 
Crown, once himself a minister, and 
holding the royal confidence, sud- 
denly casting off all his obligations, 
abjuring, without the decency of a 
pretext, every feeling of allegiance, 
insulting the crown, night after night, 
by the most audacious declamations, 
insulting the constitution by pro- 
claiming the sovereignty of the mob, 
and putting the empire in hazard by 
unfurling the flag of revolt at the 
head of as reckless a band of politi- 
cal zealots as the world ever saw. 
There can now be no doubt that 
Pitt, by yielding, however slightly, 
to the popular feelings, might have 
relieved himself of great difficulty 
for the time. In all the pressures 
which task the strength of an Eng- 
lish minister, the heaviest is that 
which is formed by adverse public 
opiaion. In Pitt's day this weight 
had been aggravated to a degree 
which threatened to shake not mere- 
ly the minister, but the state. Every 
wind from every quarter of the em- 
pire bore public accusation to his 
ears—traitor—tyrant—public robber 
—betrayer of the constitution—ene- 
my of the human race—the most 
furious epithets of faction, stung by 
defeat, and of personal malignity, 
inflamed by the hope of national 
spoil, were the language heaped on 
the head of the noblest leader of 
council in the memory of man. But 
he bore all, and answered all, by the 
illustrious reply of saving his coun- 
try. From the commencement of 
his administration all was based on 
the principle of resisting the frenzy 
of the populace, until it was sobered 
down into English feeling. He com- 
promised nothing—he disguised no- 
thing—he forced nothing. He knew 
the wisdom of waiting for the ope- 
ration of circumstances, and he 
abided the natural working of the 
horrors of foreign revolution upon 
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the honest sensibilities of England. 
But there his forbearance stopped. 
No minister has left fewer marks of 
the exercise of power upon the ge- 
neral fabric of the state. No mini- 
ster, possessing the extraordinary 
degree of power with which he was 
finally invested by national confi- 
dence, ever exerted a more states- 
manlike caution in keeping the blows 
which he aimed at rebellion clear of 
the slightest ornaments of the con- 
stitution. But when the revolter 
was to be crushed, he struck with 
neither a hesitating heart or hand ; 
disdaining the base honours of em- 
pirical popularity, and too sagacious 
to accept of the empty and transient 
security offered by sacrificing duty 
to ease he turned from the shouts 
of the rabble, poured the whole 
strength of indignant justice on the 

ublic disturbers, and had his reward 
in the salvation of his country. The 
hundred heads of conspiracy were 
crushed under his foot—the sinking 
spirit of loyalty revived when it thus 
found a centre to rally upon; and 
the hearts of the honest and religi- 
ous men of England, so long insult- 
ed and vexed by the revolutionary 
ribaldries of Fox and his faction, 
were suddenly filled with a strength 
and confideace which already anti- 
cipated the triumph, to be yet so 
consummately gained in the double 
prostration of the external enemies, 
and the civil antagonists, of the Bri- 
tish constitution. The eminent and 
imperishable merit of this conduct is 
to be judged of only in comparison 
with the conduct of other candidates 
for the honours of ambition. We 
have seen that the universal course 
of the French leaders, whether in 
council or in the field, was to follow 
the popular bias, let its hazards to 
the country be of what degree they 
might. The people, on the origin 
of influence in troubled times, was 
the universal language, and all the 
principles of public life were con- 
densed into the single principle of 
doing the will of the rabble. Jaco~ 
binism, the final shape of that will, 
was the idol of every man who soli- 
cited a public name. What would 
Napoleon, with all his talents, have 
been, if, instead of submitting to the 
wildest impulses of that will, he had, 
like a man of honesty and virtue, 
fixed himself in opposition to it; if, 
instead of being a Jacobin, he had 
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been a Royalist ; and instead of scof- 
fing at all religion, he had abjured 
the horrid impieties of the Republic? 
He would have been a captain or 
colonel of artillery to the hour of his 
death. What would have been the 
condition of the long line of Repub- 
Jican leaders that passed in such 
swift but vivid sovereignty before 
the eyes of France? What would 
have been the history of Brissot ?— 
he would have remained the drudge 
of obscure journalism. What of 
Danton ?—he would have lived en- 
rossing briefs. Of Robespierre 
imself ?—he would have been guil- 
lotined as a provincial solicitor. And 
doubtless their existence in this ob- 
scure career would have left them 
all much happier, wiser, and more 
honourable men. But they saw for- 
tune before them in the path of 
crime; they saw the populace ready 
to submit their shoulders to lift them 
over the barriers which they were 
unable to climb; they had no prin- 
ciple to restrain them, and they grasp- 
atthe prize. It would be useless 
to enquire how far the leaders of Eng- 
lish party have followed the guilty 
example. The notoriety of the facts 
renders the task idle; and the result 
of all enquiry only substantiates the 
“claim of Pitt to almost solitary virtue. 
Nothing can be more important 
for our guidance in the times of 
danger, which are undoubtedly at 
hand, than to ascertain the exact 
— of the peril from which we 
ave already escaped. At this mo- 
ment popular violence is lulled, and 
the spirit of loyalty seems to be 
raising its head. But we shall fall 
into the most fatal of political errors, 
if we therefore commit ourselves in 
blind security to the future. The 
same revival existed forty years ago; 
and yet if England had trusted to 
that revival, she must have been 
undone. In 1793 a London Loyal 
Association had been formed, for 
the purpose of resisting the Jacobin- 
ism of the hour; it had extended its 
branches through the empire, and 
unquestionably embodied a large 
portion of effective loyalty. Reeve, 
who had been judge in one of the 
West India islands, was the founder 
of this important association. On 
returning trom his appointment, he 
had felt the sudden surprise of a 
stranger at the extraordinary chan 
‘of public men and things, from the 
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peaceable demeanour which the 
had wore at the time of his leaving 
England. The effect was probably 
the more startling from his being 


absent during its progress. He was 
a man of honesty, intelligence, and 
determination; he instantly enqui- 
red into the steps which had been 
taken to resist what shaped itself to 
his eye in the most hazardous form 
of public ruin. He found that the 
loyalty of the land, though unshaken, 
was passive, and he summoned it in- 
to activity. He collected a few men 
of similar feelings, drew up a list of 
resolutions, and established the asso- 
ciation. Good sense and good feel- 
ing seconded the evidence of pub- 
lic necessity. A great number of 
important names were speedily add- 
ed to the members; tracts on pub- 
lic topics were widely spread, infor- 
mation of the fatal principles of de- 
mocracy was put into the public 
hands. Loyalty now found where to 
look for a guide: loyal men began 
to know each other; and disaffection, 
defeated in argument, instantly ex- 
posed in every falsehood, and forced 
to defend the characters of leaders 
who were generally indefensible, 
shrank into comparative silence. All 
was now peace. Yet this was the 
moment of especial danger. Jacob- 
inism is incapable of conversion. It 
may be extirpated by the hand of 
law, but it is not to be argued down. 
The evil spirit, once in possession of 
the frame, defies alike the agency of 
nature and the resources of art. It 
may fly before the presence and the 
power of indignant justice; but it 
scorns the slow dexterity of the 
physician, rages against the chain, 
and tears the frame, until convulsion 
and blasphemy close the scene. The 
Loyal Association had scarcely made 
the first intermission in its labours, 
when it saw the leaven of rebellion 
suddenly spreading, and threatening 
the country with still more direct 
overthrow. The hope that faction 
had been extinguished, merely be- 
cause it was awed, was found to be 
totally fallacious. The London Cor- 
responding Society, the great fount 
of Jacobinism, rose in fresh vigour, 
and openly menaced the Throne, the 
Church, and the Constitution. The 
furies of French republicanism were 
already the presiding deities of con- 
spiracy in every region of Europe. 
The success of plunder in France, 
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roused the activity of every plun- 
derer in England, and the death of 


the unhappy king taught every 
guilty lip the language of regi- 
cide. he madness of nations 
may be as extravagant as the mad- 
ness of individuals, and more extra- 
ordinary, as it can owe nothing to 
the influence of disease. There 
were at that period thousands and 
ten thousands of political madmen 
in the British empire, as ,rantic as 
ever made the walls of Bedlam re- 
echo. The minds of those men had 
been stimulated to so high a pitch 
of political mania, that they saw no- 
thing in the nobleness, power, opu- 
lence, and freedom of England, but 
degradation, feebleness, beggary, 
and chains; and nothing in the mi- 
series and crimes of France but the 
advent of a new golden age. Giving 
a new example of old Mezentian in- 
vention, they forswore the commu- 
nion of the living, and linked them- 
selves to the morally dead, cast off 
the inheritance of the British sub- 
ject, and abjured the feelings of their 
country, for the alien and precari- 
ous privileges of France. The 
strong affiliation of rapine and 
murder overcame every sentiment 
of nationality, turned into a dead 
letter the innate repulsion of the 
French character, and exhibited the 
reposterous spectacle of the Eng- 
ishman gesticulating in the panto- 
mime of French licentiousness. 

The insolent speculation had been 
long announced, that a National As- 
sembly should supersede the Bri- 
tish Parliament. But Pitt’s known 
character continued to awe the spe- 
culators in England, and in England 
it was reserved for a period of great- 
er security. Still the experiment 
must be tried; and Scotland was 
rashly conceived to be far enough 
from the hand of authority to esta- 
blish the new shape of Republican- 
ism. The London Corresponding 
Society still took the lead; by its 
suggestion, delegates were sent from 
the various Jacobin clubs of the em- 
pire, and the month of October, 
1793, was made memorable by the 
actual assemblage of a Republican 
Convention in Edinburgh. The intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and prudence of 
the Scottish character are proverbial, 
but the situation was not ill chosen. 
The principles of Hume and his fel- 
low atheists had largely degraded 
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that portion of the leading classes 
of the Scottish metropolis, which 
aspired to the honours of litera- 
ture. Hume had acquired a high 
literary name by his History; it 
covered the shallowness of his 
metaphysics; and those who could 
not hope to emulate him as the 
historian, seemed to think that an 
easy path to share his celebrity 
opened by following him as the in- 
fidel. Nothing, on a general view, 
can be more surprising, than that 
the eminently clear, forcible, and 
practical understanding of Scotland, 
should have ever wasted itself on 
the airy absurdities of a science 
essentially beyond the limits of the 
human mind; for until we know 
something of the nature of spirit, of 
its instruments of action, and the 
modes of that action, what can man 
determine of its laws? Thus, we 
find an endless succession of ingeni- 
ous fantasies, evasive and thin as air 
—the theory of each leader demo- 
lished by his successor—from Hut- 
chinson to Browne all refutation, 
nothing established—the laws of the 
mind still as intangible as ever, and 
the same fruitlessness promised to 
every metaphysician to come. This 
disappointing yet presuming science 
palpably rendered the Scottish phi- 
losophic school of the last century 
unfit for the seizure of those man- 
lier and more substantial truths 
which Christianity prepares alike for 
minds of all ranks—simple enough 
for the simplest—lofty enough for 
the most soaring. Beattie’s graceful 
but feeble effort to assail the cloudy 
strongholds of Hume, only wrapped 
himself in vapour; and his volume, 
having gone its natural and narrow 
round through the hands of fashion, 
and been rewarded with the civili- 
ties and smiles of courts and draw- 
ingrooms, sank into the oblivion for 
which its prettiness was made. 
Another source of literary disaffec- 
tion was to be found in the sudden 

ower to which the leaders of the 

rench literary circles had risen. 
Republicanism showered honours 
on the man of speculation. Mon- 
archy was slow to discover his 
merit, and slower still to reward his 
celebrity. In France, the men of 
the closet had suddenly started into 
the men of the council ; the simple 
and congenial obscurity of literary 
life had been suddenly exchanged 
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for the broadest glare of public 
power. The miracle was hailed as 
the work of literature; and Repub- 
licanism threw open the gates of a 
treasure-house, where every man of 
vigour and capacity might make his 
choice among the jewels and coro- 
nets once kept under the rigid key 
of monarchy But this fatal folly 
has had its day. Scotland has long 
since shared in the native loyalty of 
the empire—a succession of power- 
ful writers have restored the true 
stature of the national mind. Im- 
mortal works of imagination—poetry 
sweet and solemn—political writings 
at once practical, eloquent, and 
principled—all breathing the man- 
liest loyalty, and imbued with the 
generous and elevating influence of 
the purest religion, are now the of- 
ferings which the country of Hume 
lays on the common altar of impe- 
rial virtue, strength, and wisdom. 

The Edinburgh Convention began 
‘ with the audacity of triumphant 
faction. It instantly modelled itself 
on the Parisian Jacobin Club. It 
had thus far taken advantage of 
Parisian experience, stepped over 
the obsolete preliminary of a national 
assembly, and displayed its superi- 
ority to forms in the more ripened 
state of authentic democracy. Its 
Republicanism was so ardent, that 
it equally disdained all the slight 
precautions of the English Reformer, 
and ostentatiously pronounced itself 
anti-monarchical. The members 
abjured all other names than 
citizen—their division was by sections 
—they had their committees, and 
these were of organization, of in- 
struction, of finance, of secrecy, and of 
emergency. Their meetings were 
sittings—they received the favoured 
to the honours of the sitting—and 
their date was from the first year of 
the British Convention, one and indivi- 
sible. After some discussions on the 
title by which they were to place 
themselves in front of the British 
march to perfection, they fixed on 
that of, ‘“‘ The British Convention of 
the delegates of the people, asso- 
ciated to obtain universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments.” 

The Republicans of the present 
day adopt the same pretexts, un- 
questionably with the same pur- 
poses—the overthrow of the throne, 
the extinction of the national reli- 
gion, and a general division of the 
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The Scottish rebels only had 
the honour of being more contemp- 


spoil. 


tuous of disguise. The London 
Corresponding Society unfortunate. 
ly betrayed its fears without adding 
to its virtue. It sent its two dele- 
gates to the Convention, but,with an 
evident glance at the heavy hand of 
the minister, avowedly limited their 
functions to the ancient piea of “ ob- 
taining by lawful means universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments.” 
Yet, sure as this plea, if successful, 
was of throwing the empire into ra- 
pid revolt, it was felt to be too tardy 
for the glowing movement of the 
time; and the delegates were fur- 
ther directed to uphold, in all in- 
stances, the “ right of the people to 
resist any act of the Legislature con- 
trary to the original principles of the 
Constitution.” Those principles, in 
the reading of the new Convention, 
extending to the justification of any 
and all meetings or measures of the 
people for “ Reform;” in other 
words, denying the right of the go- 
vernment to interfere on any occa- 
sion with any popular proceeding, 
however rash, ignorant, and hazard- 
ous to the community. But those 
iniquitous attempts to involve the 
nation in slaughter were to be tole- 
rated no longer. The time was 
come for which Pitt always waited ; 
that precise moment when the pub- 
lic danger had risen to a magnitude, 
which rendered it obvious to every 
eye, yet had not risen beyond the 
grasp of justice. Early in Decem- 
ber, an order was despatched to 
Edinburgh for the seizure of the 
principal agents of sedition, and the 
dispersion of the mock parlia- 
ment. It was effectually execu- 
ted; the papers of the Convention 
were secured, some of the principal 
actors put under arrest; and Skir- 
ving, the secretary, and Margerot 
and Gerald, the London delegates, 
as peculiarly violent and obnoxious, 
were sent to trial. The three were 
found guilty, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. The 
trials of Muir, a Scottish barrister, 
and Fische Palmer, an Unitarian 
preacher, increased the number of 
sufferers in the righteous cause of 
sedition, and the whole were unhe- 
sitatingly sent to New South Wales. 
But the blow must be more direct, 
if it were to extinguish the pamper- 
ed treasons of liberalism in England. 
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Fox stood in the way—the fate of 
the Edinburgh Reformers had rous- 
ed him from the apathy of hopeless 
opposition. He had found in the 
adventures of those notorious crimi- 
nals the interest which the tempter 
may feel for the tempted, and he 
stood forth to throw the protection 
of his personal influence over the 
embodied doctrines of his school. 
A succession of long debates on the 
subject of the traitors occupied and 
wearied the House. The course of 
justice was retarded—a violent popu- 
lar outcry was raised against the go- 
vernment. Theresult was inevitable. 
The insolence of sedition suddenly 
grew more active, virulent, and dar- 
ing. The clubs raised their heads 
again. On the very day before the 
meeting of Parliament, in January, 
1794, the London Corresponding So- 
ciety had the audacity to hold a pub- 
lic meeting, followed by a dinner, at 
which every syllable spoken teemed 
with treason. France, then in the 
highest rage of republicanism, was 
the acknowledged model. Their 
secretary was ordered to write a 
letter to the “ Constitutional So- 
ciety,” remindjng them of the neces- 
sity for co-operation in the grand 
work of revolt. “ The time is come,” 
said this infamous document, “ for 
us to do something worthy of men. 
The brave defenders of liberty, south 
of the English Channel, are petform- 
ing wonders, driving their enemies 
before them.” The “ Constitutional 
Society” had anticipated the call, by 
publishing three days before a series 
of resolutions worthy of the regicides 
of Paris. Those resolutions sub- 
stantively declared, that British law 
had lost its uses, and was become 
ouly an instrument of oppression— 
that “ they called to mind, with the 
deepest satisfaction, the merited fate 
of the infamous Jeffries, once Lord 
Chief Justice of England, who, at 
the era of the glorious Revolution, 
for the many iniquitous sentences 
which he had passed, was torn to 
pieces by a brave and injured peo- 
ple.” In other words, that all the 
judges who tried the conspirators 
were but so many tools and tyrants, 
and that they ought to be torn to 
pieces by the first rabble into whose 
hands they fell. But to make their 
meaning incapable of being mistaken, 
it was farther “ Resolved, That those 
who imitate his example deserve his 
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fate.” It was next resolved, That 
the conduct of the Scottish traitors 
“entitled them to the approbation 
of all wise and the support of all 
brave men; and, finally, That the 
time was at hand, when the liberties 
of Britons were to’ depend not on 
reason, but on their undaunted re- 
solution to oppose tyranny by the 
same means by which it was execut- 
ed.” In other words, that the po- 
pulace were to take up arms and use 
them against the government. This 
was the language of rebellion, if that 
language was ever uttered—but all 
this was uttered as simply equiva- 
lent to the demand for “ parliamen- 
tary reform ;” it being declared, that 
* the people must have redress from 
their own laws, not the laws of their 
enemies, plunderers, and oppressors 
—as no redress could exist for a na- 
tion, circumstanced as they were, 
but in a fair, free, and full represen- 
tation of the people.” 

Is this experience to be lost on 
the people of England? The men 
whoused this language were acknow- 
ledged republicans, their unequivo- 
cal object was overthrow, their de- 
clared instrument was revolt, and 
what was the object at whieh they 
all aimed, as preliminary to success ? 
Parliamentary Reform! Are we 
not to be awakened to the motives 
of those who now fill the public ears 
with a similar outcry? Can we be- 
lieve, without the sacrifice of the Jast 
fragment of our common sense, that 
the individuals loudest in that out- 
cry at this moment, care more for 
the purity of parliament than for the 
dust under their feet? We speak 
not of the ministry. It is impossible 
to contemplate them but as instru- 
ments, or at best agents, whose crime 
is not in their inclination but in their 
acquiescence, not in their activity 
but in their passiveness. But when 
the Irish bigot, dipped to the brows 
in sedition and superstition, calls for 
the purification of a British Protes- 
tant Parliament !—_when the Scottish 
missionary of sedition and atheism 
calls for a renovation of the public 
spirit in Parliament—when the cha- 
racterless swindler, rejected from all 
professions for notorious frauds, 
stands forth the haranguer on Parlia- 
mentary independence and integrity ! 
and whenall their demandsare couch- 
ed in the common uproar for “ Par- 
liamentary Reform,” who can doubt 
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the meaning of the phrase in their 
lips—who can be blind to the pur- 

8 for which it is urged by their 
ntrigue—or who but must feel a 
direct and natural dread at seeing 
the constitution thrown on the con- 
science of men, to whose honesty 
no man of sense would trust a shil- 
ling ? 

Is it to be further overlooked, that 
the outcry was altogether founded 
on fiction? If those societies were 
to be believed, England forty years 
ago had not an hour to live. Her 
laws were utterly corrupt and ini- 
quitous—her throne was an open ty- 
ranny—her liberties a dead letter— 
her constitution not worth the parch- 
ment it was written on,—and all that 
follows from constitution — her 
wealth, wisdom, and prosperity,—be- 
yond all hope, except by the despe- 
rate remedy of a general rising of 
the peoplein arms. Yet, what was the 
fact, long since acknowledged ?—that 
England was never more prosperous 
than in the hour when those traders 
in faction were announcing her 
bankruptcy—that the moment when 
the political undertakers were equip- 
ping themselves and their followers 
for the ceremonial of her grave, she 
was in the height of vigorous exist- 
ence—that while those prophets of 
ill were filling the popular mind with 
predictions of her immediate ruin, 
she was on the eve of a course of 
efforts the most stupendous, services 
the most magnanimous, and triumphs 
the most brilliant that had ever sig- 
nalized an European kingdom. But 
if the fallacy had been taken for fact, 
and if the deception had lured the 
empire into the surrender of the 
representation to the populace 
forty years ago, what must have 
been the consequence ? Well 
may we tremble at asking a ques- 
tion big with the fates of our 
own times. In theorizing on the 
possible effects of the political poi- 
son on the frame of England in the 
last century, we must feel the fear- 
ful interest belonging to the reality 
of the infection, in the hours that are 
passing over our heads. The first 
result of a parliamentary conquest 
by the populace, must have been 
the fixture of the popular clubs in 
power; the consequent national 
connexion with faction in France, 
the cessation of all that acing | 
‘vigilance against the designs o 
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kept democracy at a distance; arash 
alliance with the politics of France, 
a fatal adoption of her principles, 
and finally, when all those causes 
had wrought their work, a demo- 
cracy, erected on the ruins of all the 
great institutions of the empire, a 
general explosion of popular licen- 
tiousness, involving in one the pro- 
perty, the religion, and the power 
of England. But fortune, or rather 
that high providence by which it 
was decreed that England should 
be the fortress of the public virtues 
of Europe, had placed at the head 
of her councils a man who was as 
little to be deceived by popular 
craft, as he was to be corrupted by 
personal ambition. Pitt, from his 
height, surveyed the minutest move- 
ments of faction with a steady eye, 
followed it through all windings, 
and in those moments when it 
thought that it escaped the view of 
Heaven or man, marked it for pub- 
lic example. Pitt smote faction with 
the hand of manliness and decision, 
and it fell before the blow. What 
reason have we to believe that the 
same outcry of public ruin is not 
the same fallacy? Where can any 
man discover the strong necessity 
by which national misfortune calls 
for national change ? What practices 
of Government against the liberty of 
the subject, what falling off in the 
general prosperity, what pressure of 
war, what menace of hostility ; 
above all, what conceivable failure 
of the progress of popular impres- 
sion on the Legislature? ee | 
of those things has happened, an 

yet we are called on to re-examine 
and rebuild the whole frame of 
society, as if all were rotten. At 
a time when the power of the 
throne is actually too weak to give 
the King the essential privilege of 
choosing his own ministers, we are 
clamorously summoned to as vio- 
lent innovations, as if the preroga- 
tive were crushing the last liberties 
of the people. At atime when the 
House of Commons has been grow- 
ing for the last century in power, 
until that growth has actually over- 
topped the peerage and the throne, 
weareas fiercely stimulated tothrow 
into it the remaining privileges of 
both, as if the House were a mere 
assemblage of slaves, and the pub- 
lic voice precluded from every 
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French revolt, which had, till then, 
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channel to the public ear. With 
every sign of national health, we 
are compelled to put an empirical 
potion to our lips, whose violence 
could be rationally resorted to only 
as the desperate remedy of a despe- 
rate disease. With the predomi- 
nance of popular influence long 
constituting the actual hazard of 
the state, we madly adopt the ex- 
pedient of increasing that influence 
to a height which must totally over- 
balance the poise of the country. 
By reducing the qualification for 
vuters to a sum which puts the par- 
liamentary majority into the hands 
of the rabble, we have virtually put 
the Government, and with it the 
prospects, property, and liberties 
of the country into their hands. Or 
if the qualification be not already 
reduced so low as to give us the 
instant display of a Revolution, 
how long are we to reckon on its 
being kept even at its present point 
of dubious security ? The principle 
of the rabble leaders is, naturally, 
to increase the force of their in- 
strument; habitually this they have 
done, per fas et nefas, and the whole 
energy of their means will be turned 
on reducing the qualification, unit it 
includes every man who can be turned 
into a conspirator against the Consti- 
tution. Those things are now be- 
yond disguise—the revolters are too 
confident in our weakness to stoop 
to hypocrisy. The unquestionable 
object of the party which pre-emi- 
nently menaces the state is not the 
renovation, but the ruin, of every 
thing English. They come to this 
side of the Channel, proclaiming, in 
their barbarous jargon, “ hatred to 
the Sassenach ;” stung by revenge 
for their long and necessary exclu- 
sion from power, which they had 
neither the right to keep, nor the 
virtue to deserve, they rage against 
the prosperity of England; im- 
mersed in the slough of superstition, 
they have neither use nor desire for 
power, but to drag down the Chris- 
tianity of England into the same 
slough, and extinguish our spirit of 
free and pure religion in the poison- 
ous and stagnant waters of Rome. 
Pitt in this instance, as in all, was 
found equal to the emergency. He 
had been thwarted by the perni- 
cious and totally unprincipled resis- 
tance of an Opposition, who knew 
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as well as the Minister, that the men 
whom they were defending were 
traitors to their country ; but who, 
in the atrocious profligacy of party, 
would have equally defended Satan 
in propria persona, if it could have 
raised them to office. Still, with 
that retribution which is the natural 
work and punishment of profligacy, 
they were actually doing the work 
of the minister. Their arts without 
the House were giddily inflaming 
rebellion into that extravagant secu- 
rity, and equally extravagant arro- 
gance, which roused the universal 
alarm of the nation; and their ha- 
rangues within only gave the more 
unequivocal demonstration, that 
there was nothing too base for faction 
to stoop to, nothing too desperate for 
it to hazard, and nothing too. crimi- 
nal for it to defend. The revolters, 
thus swelled into a vanity which ex- 
tinguished all prudence, openly de- 
clared their determination to over- 
throw the Government. The 
“ Address of the London Corre- 
sponding Society to the People of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” of which 
10,000 copies were ordered to be 
printed, and which was propagated 
with all the malignant activity of 
treason through every part of the 
empire, pronounced, that “ now the 
time was come to choose between 
liberty and slavery for themselves 
and their posterity !”—that they had 
a right to assemble in National Con- 
vention—that they had a right to 
form the laws by which they were 
to be governed—that a committee 
should be forthwith appointed, 
whose duty it was to sit every day 
during the session, and watch the 
proceedings of Government—that on 
the first introduction of any bill for 
bringing foreign troops into the 
realm, for proclaiming martial law, 
for preventing the meetings of poli- 
tical associations, “ or for any other 
innovation of a similar nature,” the 
General Committee should issue 
summonses to the delegates of each 
division, and also to the secretaries 
of the various societies affiliated and 
corresponding With their society, im~ 
mediately to assemble a General 
Convention of the people, to be 
holden at such place, and in such 
manner, as should be specified by 
the summonses of the Committee. 

The call was speedily answered 
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through the whole circle of disaffec- 
tion. The “Society for Constitu- 
tional Information” proclaimed this 
daring manifesto, as expressing 
their full convictions — resolved, 
that it should be inserted in their 
minutes, and, in the spirit of petty 
contumacy, also resolved, that the 
King’s Speech should be inserted 
under it. To establish their princi- 
ples by the press, the combined so- 
cieties commenced a “ London Cor- 
responding Society’s Magazine,” as 
the common receptacle for treason. 
They poured out numberless tracts, 
hand-bills, rebel songs, and Repub- 
lican pamphlets, and spread them by 
local agencies through the kingdom. 
The natural fruits of Jacobinism were 
scon ready for every hand. Assas- 
sination was calmly discussed. The 
Minister’s life was held up to the 
first hand “ that would deliver his 
aggrieved country.” The King, the 
Royal Family, and the Hierarchy, 
were openly marked for the dagger; 
and a Revolutionary tribunal was 
unhesitatingly proposed as the only 
sort of justice appropriate to “ the 
state of a country overrun by oli- 
garchs and tyrants.” The “Society 
of Friends of the People” followed 
the example. All the union socie- 
ties embarked with revolutionary 
eagerness on those projects of ra- 
pine, and the groundwork and the 
superstructure of British law seem- 
ed to be equally on the point of 
ruin. Open air meetings, crowded 
with all the vileness of the suburb 
population, were held in the pro- 
minent spots round the metropolis. 
Missions were sent to rouse the 
great manufacturing and trading 
towns, and Sheffield, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, &c. wit- 
nessed harangues as furious as ever 
scandalized even the Palais Royal. 
The frenzy of revolutionary antici- 
pation rose to the actual extent of 
ordering pikes to be fabricated, and 
giving directions for training the po- 
pulace to arms. Security, insolence, 
and treason were urged from point 
to point, until the country seemed to 
be overawed, the government help- 
less, and the throne at their mercy. 
If the minister in those days had 
either the underhand views of a 
Neckar, or the weakness of Nar- 
bonne, England would have been 
covered with the flames of revolu- 
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tion before the year was at an end, 
But Pitt was made for the time. On 
the 12th of May, 1794, a general sei- 
zure was commenced of arms, docu- 
ments, and leaders of the conspiracy 
in all parts of the kingdom. A depot 
of pikes and other weapons was 
found prepared in Edinburgh. The 
secretaries of the two chief societies 
in London were sent to jail, and their 
papers secured. Other arrests fol- 
lowed, and after examination by the 
Privy Council, the principal culprits 
were committed for trial. It is at 
once remarkable, as an evidence of 
the falsehood with which the repub- 
licans had represented themselves 
as comprehending the whole intelli- 
gence, virtue, and rank of public 
character, that no name of any pub- 
lic eminence was to be found among 
the delinquents; it is equally re- 
markable as a lesson, that a tribe so 
obscure, by the mere qualities of 
activity and malice had been able to 
menace the empire with results so 
closely approaching to national un- 
doing. Those arrested were Hardy 
the shoemaker, Joyce, an Unitarian 
reacher, chaplain to Lord Stanhope, 
helwall, known only as an itinerant 
lecturer on politics ; Bonney, a star- 
ving solicitor, Richter, Lovett, and 
Adams, names completely obscure, 
and John Horne Tooke, then known 
only as 2 trading political intriguer 
who had lost his profession and his 
pueey. On the same day Mr Dundas 
rought down a royal message to the 
House, announcing the existence of 
seditious practices, and the seizure 
of those concerned in them. On the 
next day their books and papers were 
laid on the table, and a committee, 
chosen by ballot, brought up the 


report on the 16th. Pitt opened the © 


business by a speech worthy of his 
fame, an exposition of great length 
and luminousness, concluding by a 
motion for “ leave to bring in a bill 
to empower his Majesty to secure 
and detain all such persons as should 
be suspected of conspiring against 
his person and government.” The 
motion was, of course, violently op- 
posed by Fox and his followers. A 
debate of two days, the last cf which 
saw the discussion prolonged until 
three on a Sunday morning, ended 
in its being carried by the triumph- 
ant majority of 201 to 39. 
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A Catechism of Whist, 


A CATECHISM OF WHIST. 


Tre usual result of a continued 
and exclusive devotion to any parti- 
cular pursuit involving a consider- 
able exertion of the mental faculties, 
is a propensity in the student or pro- 
fessor to exalt above all other things 
human—and in some cases, it ap- 
pears, even divine—that which has 
so much occupied his attention, and 
exercised his patience and ingenui- 
ty. There is no necessity just at 
present for stopping to enquire 
whether this is owing to enthusiasm 
or to vanity, setting up that know- 
ledge which we ourselves possess 
as the most worthy of all estimation, 
or to jealousy of the reputation of 
others who excel in those things 
which we have neglected, or to a 
combination of all these three, or to 
something else that is quite different 
from any of them. The feelin 
exists, we know: there it is: sal 
what then is the use of making a 
great bother about the causes which 
give rise to it? We are told that 
Brindley, the celebrated engineer, 
conceived that the sole object for 
which rivers were made was to feed 


navigable canals; and (to say nothing “ 


of Phrenology ) the illustrious author 
or expositor of the mystery of Pan- 
tagruelism expresses a hearty wish 
that every man would lay aside his 
own business, meddle no more with 
his profession or trade, and throw all 
affairs concerning himself behind his 
back, to attend to this (viz. Pantag- 
ruelism) wholly, without distracting 
or troubling his mind with any thing 
else, until he have learned ali with- 
out book; that if by chance the art 
of printing should cease, or that in 
case in time to come all books should 
perish, every man might teach it to 
his children, and deliver it over to 
his successors and survivors, from 
hand to hand, as a religious cabal. 
It is submitted that this feeling is 
carried at least to the verge of amia- 
ble enthusiasm, when it induces the 
author of the “ Catechism” to place 
his favourite science of Whist, in 
respect of its influence on society, 
and the claim which it possesses to 
the attention of philosophers, upon 
the same footing as Natural Theolo- 
gy. ‘ Any one,” he observes in his 
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introduction, “ possessed of the 
smallest possible pretensions to be 
considered a reflecting animal, must 
naturally suppose that the principal 
object of a classification of the 
sciences would be to afford the 
means of referring each science to 
its proper head without difficulty or 
hesitation. But what is the real state 
of the case? Here we have a new 
classification, pipifg hot from the 
mint, framed, it would seem, for the 
express purpose of embracing Na- 
tural Theology; and yet it is more 
than probable that no classifying 
philosopher ever constructed his 
system with a view to the manner 
in which whist was to be disposed 
of.” This, though said in a some- 
what querulous tone, is nevertheless 


just. It is “more than probable” 


that no philosopher before our au- 
thor’s time ever dreamt of consider- 
ing whether the science of whist was 
zsthetical or psychological, ontolo- 
gical or deontological: at all events 
we have not been favoured with the 
result of any lucubrations upon this 
subject. The writer next proceeds 
to inform us that he himself had ven- 
tured to undertake the important 
task so shamefully neglected by 
others. It is, however, no joke, but, 
on the contrary, productive of much 
dyspepsy and headach, to get in- 
volved in a labyrinth of various clas- 
sifications, all differing materially 
from each other; and after becoming 
so much perplexed and bewildered 
as a man would be who should at- 
tempt to trace the path of Halley’s 
comet from the accounts of its pro- 
gress which have occasionally ap- 
peared in the journals and hebdo- 
madals, he was fain to relinquish the 
attempt in despair, arriving at this 
conclusion, that the only effectual 
way of removing all those formida- 
ble obstacles which now exist to a 
satiefactory adjustment of the ques- 
tion, is te concoct an entirely new 
classification, one head of which 
might be made to embrace both 
Whist and Political Economy. 

tween these two sciences he pro- 
fesses to observe a striking analogy, 
as some people have discovered a re- 
semblance —. the stratagemical 

s 
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art and the game of chess. “ At 
whist your object is to secure as 
many tricks as you are able; and the 
true spring of all political economy 
is the acquisition for yourself and 
friends of as great a proportion of 
the loaves and fishes as you can lay 
your hands on.” The four principal 
cards of each suit represent the four 
elementary powers or influences 
into which, as this writer contends, 
every civilized community may be 
resolved. These are the mobility, 
the aristocracy, the ladies (the im- 
portance of whom as political en- 
gines has never yet been duly ap- 
preciated, except at diuner parties, 
where they are invariably toasted 
as soon as ever the cloth is with- 
drawn, and before Church and 
State), and the public press, the im- 
menseand irresistible power of which 
is aptly indicated by the ace. Then, 
with respect to the four suits, Hearts 
may be supposed to represent the 
military, or naval force of a com- 
munity: Diamonds and Spades are 
respectively the monied and agricul- 
tural interests: and Clubs signify 
political unions, societies of free- 
masons, and such like. But such 
speculations as these may perhaps 
be regarded rather as fanciful and 
curious, than as calculated to pro- 
mote, in any considerable degree, 
the real interests and welfare of 
mankind. 

It is a somewhat fortunate circum- 
stance for the reputation of many a 
modern science, that to be recog- 
nised as such, a capacity of being 
comprehended in any known classi- 
fication is by no means essential. 
This is merely a matter of conve- 
nience and arrangement: and it is 
most convenient, for the present, to 
consider whist as one of the alto- 
gether unclassifiable sciences. To 
set forth and explain the pleasures 
and advantages of this truly intellec- 
tual pursuit, the well-beloved of 
Crockford’s, and the passion of many 
old maiden ladies (being such of 
them as do not take to religion), and 
of all fellows of colleges,—to detect 
and expose the many vulgar errors 
of the Hoylian System, and place 
the subject in such an attractive 
light as cannot fail to render it 
highly delectable to the ingenious 
student, is the avowed object of the 
present little treatise, the author of 
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which takes upon himself to affirm, 
that it is a work of as absolute per- 
fection, and as free from error, as 
any book that he has known to be 
written of any human learning. We 
thank Heaven that we have lived to 
see that antiquated humbug Hoyle 
at length exploded! We have never 
studied in his school, and therefore 
owe him no allegiance: it is even a 
matter apocryphal, so far as we are 
concerned, whether his precepts are 
contained in a written book, or have 
been merely handed down from one 
generation to another by oral tradi- 
tion. With an education shockingly 
neglected, both as regards the long 
and the short game, and with the 
slight experience of those who 
“never play,” but who, notwith- 
standing their emphatic and reiter- 
ated protestations to this effect, are 
not unfrequently trepanned by the 
address of a wily and insinuating 
hostess into “ just making a fourth,” 
our knowledge on the subject may 
be said to be almost intuitive. But 
this we know, that we have never 
on any one occasion attempted a 
sublime and original stroke of finesse, 
for the purpose of masking our own 
game, and lulling our opponents in- 
to a fatal feeling of security, but we 
have been visited with the murmur- 
ings and reproaches of an impatient 
partner for not playing, forsooth, 
according to the rules of Hoyle. 
Therefore do we rejoice and are 
exceeding glad to see this old state 
of things utterly subverted and de- 
stroyed. Novelty is as the air we 
breathe; and we foresee that the 
new system will be hailed with a 
hearty welcome, and gratefully a- 
dopted by the clubs, and indeed by 
all orders of society, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few bigoted, 
pig-headed old Hoylians, to all of 
whom we have a remarkable anti- 
pathy for the reason specified above. 
If these cannot conform to the spirit 
of the age, they had better throw 
up their hands at once; it is high 
time they did so, seeing that most 
of them are in their dotage. 

It is presumed that no schoolmas- 
ter at home or abroad will hesitate 
for one moment to admit that the 
very best possible method of incul- 
cating either general principles or 
particular facts, is by the modern 
style of catechism. When we first 
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1835.] 
heard of a Catechism of the Corn 
Laws, we formed a confused notion 
of something in the shape of simple 
question and answer, like the Church 
and other Catechisms which we 
committed to memory in our tender 
years. But the Doctor of these days 
wieldeth a two-edged weapon; and 
whilst hammering the right doctrine 
into the minds of his catechumens, 
he is at the same time exposing the 
ridiculous fallacies and conceits 
which have served to amuse and 
mislead past generations; nailing 
them down with self-evident truths, 
as bad money is nailed to a counter, 
there to remain conspicuous in all 
its baseness, and never again to pass 
current as genuine coin of the 
realm; and men and maidens who 
witness the operation, and behold 
the smasher borne away to his fate 
by the New Police, wonder how any 
one could be audacious enough to 
attempt to impose upon the world 
with such a contemptible counterfeit. 
Thus the seeker after knowledge, 
having the truism placed before him 
in juxtaposition with the fallacy, 
and observing the order in which 
they are arranged (lest perchance he 
might mistake the one for the other), 
cannot fail to have his eyes opened, 
and to become wiser than his fore- 
fathers. Our author, however, pre- 
faces his Catechism with a few ge- 
neral propositions, the correctness 
of which has never been called in 
question. 

By a very singular coincidence 
(shall we call it by a provision of 
nature?) the months which rejoice 
in the letter r are precisely those 
which are best adapted for the cul- 
tivation of whist: for of course no 
Christian who is not bedridden 
would be willing to be seen with a 
pack of cards in his hands on any 
evening between the beginning of 
May and the end of August. There- 
fore lemma the first is as follows: 
a rubber should always be succeed- 
ed by a collation of oysters, either 
cold or scolloped, whichever you 
please; we ourselves are not parti- 
cular, but both are better than either 
alone. 

The next lemma is a fitting com- 
panion for the first, and like that, as 
our author observes, is founded on 
the eternal fitness of things. Most 
people conform to it in practice, but 
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he does not recollect to have seen it 
noticed in any written treatise, either 
upon the long or the short game. It 
is part of the lex non scripta, not de- 
pending for its force or authenticity 
upon aby written memorial, but 
graven indelibly on the human heart. 
A jorum of that celestial liquer, 
which gods call nectar, and men cup, 
should be kept in constant circula- 
tion, and supplied at every inter- 
stice of the game; John carefully 
screening himself ever and anon be- 
hind your chair, and the tankard be- 
ing gently protruded before your 
aching vision, so as to seem suspend- 
ed in air, and administered, like the 
viands in a fairy tale, by a hand be- 
longing to an invisible body. We 
SS that every body who moves 
n decent society knows what cup 
is; but we have never yet had the 
good fortune to meet with any indi- 
vidual, however generally well-in- 
formed he might be, who knew the 
ingredients of which it is composed. 
We fancy we have detected particles 
of nutmeg reposing downily on the 
surface, and there are certainly large 
masses of toast to be seen, float- 
ing in the flood, like icebergs in the 
northern seas, and which, when the 
fluid is agitated by the suction of a 
potent bibber, topple over each other 
in awful confusion — now sinking, 
now rising, and now dashing against 
the sides of the vessel, or the proboscis 
of the adventurous boozer—thus pre- 
senting a vivid miniature picture 
(done in mezzotint) of the perils to 
which the gallant Captain Rossand his 
crew were exposed in their Arctic ex- 
pedition. Beyond this we have never 
been able even to form a conjecture 
upon the subject: the whole being 
so well compounded and amalga- 
mated, that the individual character 
of each distinct ingredient is utterly 
merged and lost, and the only pos- 
sible mode of discovering the com- 
ponent parts must be by a chemical 
analysis. 

Some people object to cup, not 
because it is otherwise than whole- 
some in itself, but on account of the 
dire necessity of consuming the 
“ icebergs,” overlaid with a cloud 
of moist sugar, which “ melts, thaws, 
and resolves itself into a dew,” until 
it becomes utterly undistinguishable 
from the substance on which it has 
been showered, and accompanied 
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with cheese—oh! call it not toasted, 
but liquified—looking like the honey 
of Hybla, and the fascinations of 
which it is in the power of few mor- 
tal men to resist; and this is food, 
it is said, which is apt to produce a 
restless night. We ourselves are 
very partial to the nightmare, al- 
though we never, like old Fuseli, 
swallowed raw beef-steaks for the 
purpose of producing it; our own 
sublime conceptions not being forced 
by such unnatural means, but rising 
spontaneous and unbidden, and 
without the slightest effort on our 
part; but undoubtedly if any whist 
player of delicate nerves or a weak 
stomach should object to horrid vi- 
sions, gorgons and chimeras dire, he 
should endeavour to abstain from 
hot viands at supper, and not allow 
his attention to be diverted from the 
cold oysters. 

We now proceed to give a few 
specimens of the catechism itself. 

“ The cards are dealt round, and 
the last is trump. 

“ Not always so; the venerable 
Bishop of N. names his own trump.” 

Who is the venerable Bishop of 
N.? Weare not ourselves a mem- 
ber of the episcopal bench; but if 
to be full of years and honours con- 
stitute a claim to this very enviable 
privilege, which we have often 
sighed to possess, then, surely, no 
one has a greater title to enjoy it 
than ourselves. Venerable and vene- 
rated as we are, let no one in future 
deny to our white hairs this trifling 
mark of deference and respect. 

““ Never make any observation or 
drop a hint from which it can be in- 
ferred whether you hold a good ora 
bad hand. As soon as the cards are 
dealt be silent.” 

Mark what a sorry figure this fal- 
lacy is made to cut by the refutation 
which follows ! 

* As soon as ever you have taken 
up your hand, utter an exclamation 
as if you had received a sudden 
shock ; and declare with an oath (or 
a solemn affirmation if you should 
happen to be a Quaker) that you 
are the most unlucky devil that 
ever lived, and that you always hold 
the most horrid cards.” Of course! 
If, after this, you should happen to 
win, your success must of course be 
attributable only to your own master- 
ly play. On the other hand, if you 
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should lose, you are thus made to 
present the sublime spectacle of a 
virtuous man continually struggling 
with adverse fate, which will awe 
your opponents into admiration and 
wonder, and excite the sympathy of 
the lookers on (if there should be 
any ), especially of John, who, in com- 
miseration of your case, acting upon 
the vulgar but not altogether un- 
founded notion, that sorrow is dry, 
will be continually plying you with 
the cup. 

“ Hold your cards so that they may 
not be seen by your adversary. 

“ And take every opportunity of 
reconnoitring the hands of your 
opponents.” 

It will be observed here, that the 
only defect in the old rule is that it 
does not-go quite far enough ; and, 
in fact, the omission is generally re- 
medied in practice. Some people 
who squint are able to survey the 
hands on either side of them at once, 
and yet shall at the same time ap- 
pear to be minutely examining their 
own cards, or ogling the cup; but 
few individuals are gifted with this 
extraordinary and enviable faculty. 

“ Always lead from your strongest 
suit. 

“ This is clearly the very way to 
weaken yourself. First get rid of 
all those cards that are good for no- 
thing, and which, remaining in your 
hand, are a continual eyesore. By 
adopting this course, if you should 
have many trumps or court cards, 
your adversaries will be completely 
puzzled to know what has become 
of them.” 

We ourselves are fond of cherish- 
ing our kings and aces, and keeping 
them in petto, as Napoleon always 
reserved his imperial guard and 
other veteran troops for his final 
coup-de-main. Then, towards the 
end of the fight, when our ally is in 
the very depths of despair, and the 
enemy already exulting in the anti- 
cipation of a complete victory, down 
come our chosen forces, péle-méle, 
slashing and slaughtering promis- 
cuously without distinction of friend 
or foe; and we are hailed on all 
sides with the question, indicative 
at once of the surprise and wonder 
of the interrogators, and of the 
triumphant success of ourmaneuvre, 
“* Whatever could have induced us 
not to play those cards before ?” 
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« When in doubt, take the trick. 
“ When in doubt, lay your cards 


deliberately on the table, seize the 


cup in both hands, and take a hearty 
swig, keeping your lips steeped in 
the liquor whilst a person who stut- 
ters a little might count twenty; 
then play any thing! A man who 
acts from the inspiration of such a 
Helicon is like the King, and can do 
no wrong.” 

This precept requires no observa- 
tion. 

In case of a revoke, the revoker 
forfeits three tricks to his adversa- 
ries. 

“ The evident tendency of this 
statement is to deter people from 
revoking, by holding out the penalty 
in terrorem. The penalty is heavy 
because the advantages to be derived 
from a revoke are considerable; and, 
therefore, revoke as often as you 
think you are not likely to be de- 
tected.” 

It will be the safest course, per- 
haps, not to hazard a revoke, unless 
either at an after dinner rubber, the 
bottle having circulated pretty freely 
before the adjournment to the draw- 
ing-room, or you happen to have for 
opponents some such persons as are 
mentioned in the following rule of 
our catechiser. 

“If honours are claimed when 
they have not been held by the par- 
ties claiming, the adverse party will 
be entitled to score them. 

“ Always claim honours, notwith- 
standing; especially when playing 
against simpletons, who, — 
the cup, are sippers of sherry, an 
munchers of macaroons ; as the chan- 
ces will be considerably in favour of 
your escaping without detection.” 

These examples will suffice to 
show the nature and value of the 
work, which, it must be admitted, is 
the most stringently convincing of 
all the catechisms of the modern 
school. The author has succeeded 
in establishing three very important 
points; first, that whist is not a 
science capable of being included 
in any known classification; se- 


condly, that all the world down to 
the present period has been playing 
this intellectual and delectable game 
the wrong way; and, thirdly, that 
the catechistical method with a 
double aspect (as it may be techni- 
cally termed), at the same time de- 
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veloping truth, and convicting error, 
is the most powerful conceivable 
engine of demonstration ; since, “ by 
means of it,” he observes, “‘ you may 
easily prove any thing; and, there- 
fore, it may be aptly compared to 
that power, in mechanics called a 
screw.” A catechism like a screw! 
The comparison is at least original ; 
and he who seeks for favour in the 
eyes of the present generation must 
not find fault with any thing that is 
new. Let the old customs and in- 
stitutions which we have cherished 
as familiar friends with an almost 
domestic feeling of attachment be 
sacrificed without scruple or com< 
punction. Let no sigh escape us as 
the wave settles over the wreck of 
all that we have been wont to asso- 
ciate and identify with the name of 
England and home. Welcome the 
strange fashion, and the strange law, 
and all those dark and portentous 
novelties which overshadow the 
hearth and the aitar, and cause every 
true-hearted Englishman, remem- 
bering what he has lost, almost to 
feel like an alien on his native soil ! 
A catechism proves that all this is as 
it should be ; and, therefore, we 
must fain submit! 

It is remarkable, that in this work, 
professing to be a complete exposi- 
tion of the principles of whist, there 
is no discussion of a question which 
agitates society to its centre, and 
which, pervading even the most 
sacred recesses of priyate and do- 
mestic life, sets friend against friend, 
the brother against his brother, and 
the father against his son—we allude 
to the comparative merits of the 
long and the short game. The rea- 
son of this omission may be, that the 
system here developed is indiffer- 
ently applicable to either branch of 
the science; for, as the author ex- 
presses it, “the Longite and the 
Shortite equally may have their 
thirst for knowledge slaked at this 
fountain (a metaphorical allusion, 
probably, to the cup). But such 
question as this, can scarcely, it is 
submitted, be settled by an appeal 
to reason, What system, for in- 
stahce, can be devised capable of 
reconciling the very opposite senti- 
ments, on this point, of two of our 
own dearest and most intimate 
friends, one of whom favours the 
long game because it lasts longest, 
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and the other gives in his adhesion 
to shorts, because they are soonest 
over? We will suggest a considera- 
tion that is home to the feelings of 
every human being, and will pro- 
bably have the effect of putting an 
end, at once and for ever, to the dis- 
pute in question. Put the case that 
supper is announced in the very 
middle—nay, at the commencement 
of a rubber on the long system ; that 
honours are never counted; and 
each party scores one—and one only 
—in every alternate deal; that one 
of the players (a barbarian who, 
having the stomach of a camel, has 
devoured enough at dinner to satisfy 
the cravings of nature for many suc- 
cessive days, and whose temper, at 
no time of the best, has been wrought 
up to a pitch of absolute savageness 
by a run of ill luck, as he chooses to 
designate it, though his losses are, 
in fact, solely the result of his own 
abominable play), insists upon fight- 
ing it out, what must be the situa- 
tion of the other members of the 
party? We have not drawn this pic- 
ture with the absurd and puerile ob- 
ject of lacerating the feelings by a 
case of imaginary distress, or of 
exciting sympathy for sufferings 
which have had no real existence. 
Every circumstance here supposed 
has actually occurred, and we, our- 
selves, were the victim! There is 
no necessity to dwell upon the an- 
xious impatience with which we be- 
held the tedious game drag its slow 
length along—the anguish and vexa- 
tion we experienced when feeling 
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that the crisis of our eppetite was 


passing away—or the bitterness of 
spirit with which we received the 
compliments of our partner (not 
ironical, but, as we have since as- 
sured ourselves, perfectly sincere), 
upon the capital play by means of 
which, though holding the most mi- 
serable hands, we contrived to pro- 
tract the game, when, in fact, we 
were throwing out card after card 
with the most reckless abandonment, 
or with the design (if design there 
could be in such a state of mind as 
ours), of assisting our opponents in 
obtaining as speedy a victory as 
possible. All this may readily be 
conceived. Since that period, we 
have abjured the long game; and 
every humane and considerate per- 
son will, of course, follow our ex- 
ample. 

The enlightened world will now 
proceed forthwith to play at whist 
on the improved system. But let 
not either clubs or private coteries, 
in their admiration for the new order 
of things, address themselves to this 
science with too entire and exclusive 
a devotion, every man (as our Pan- 
tagruelist hath it) laying aside his 
own business, meddling no more 
with his profession or trade, and 
throwing all affairs concerning him- 
self behind his back, to attend to 
this wholly. Whatever other pur- 
suits may be properly cultivated, 
nocturna et diurna manu, it should 
be borne in mind that the “ nightly 
hand ” is the only orthodox and legi- 
timate one at whist. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By Wiu1am Hay. 


1. 
Cotp winter now hath left the sky, 
The storms have taken wing, 
And blithely smile the purple hours— 
Of flower-producing spring. 





(MELEAGER. ) 


SPRING AN IDYL. 


Xsipeceros Hvaecsrros ax’ ccibigos—x.7.r. 








2. 

The plant-sustaining, tender dew 
Of morning,—while they quaff 
Well-pleased the opening roses glow, 
The gladdened meadows laugh. 
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3. 
The shepherd on the mountain’s side 
Pours out his jocund lay ; 
The goat-herd tends his hoary kids, 
And happy is, as they. 


4. 
The broad-ridged billows bear along 
The ships across the seas,— 
Whose sails with heaving bosoms 
swell, 
Before the harmless breeze. 


5. 
Laden with grapes, lo! Bacchus 
comes, 
Then raise the shout,—hurra! 
While on our temples, ivy-wreathed, 
The rattling berries play. said 


6. 
The freshly-flowing plastic wax 
The bees, with wondrous skill, 
Mould into cells so beautiful, 
And fashion at their will : 
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While all around the painted birds 
Their liquid carols trill. 


7. ‘ 
The Halcyonseeksthe swelling wave; 
The roof,—the swallows love: 


The swan, — the babbling river’s 


banks : 
The nightingale—the grove. 


8. 
Since, then, the leaves of every tree 
Are glad,—and all the earth 
Is blooming —while the shepherd 


plays 
To sheep so full of mirth : 


9. 
, And Bacchus dancing — sailors 
bounding 
Merrily o’er the seas; 
And birds are piping loud and long 
To cheer the toiling bees— 
Oh! how can bard withhold from 
Spring 
His mirthful melodies ? 


Il. 
(ARCHIAS ; SOME SAY, LUCIANUS.) 


Hye wirentoray ‘oges—x.t.r. 
ON A STATUE OF ECHO. 


Rock-loving Echo, antitype of sound, 
Pan’s mistress that lisps back his jocund strain, 
The speaking image of all mouths around, 
The favourite play-thing of the happy swain, 
Lives there in stone: speak, stranger, while you gaze, 
It, too, will speak: hark !—now go on your ways. 


Ill. 
(GLaucus. ) 


Nomar, wevboptre Pgdtoat—nt.Ars 


PA 

Come tell me, Nymphs, and 
Did Daphnis stop her goats 
NYM 

Yea, piper Pan, and on that 


N. 

let the truth appear, 
when travelling here ? 
PHS. 

poplar-tree 


Thou'lt find some words she wrote, and meant for thee. 


To Melea and to Psophis, P 
Dil soon be there. 


Reads. 
an, come on, 


Thin Dida, adieu, I’m gone. 
Iv. 
(THEOCRITUS.) 
“A deircss td Odgoi—x.7.A. 


‘Ah! wretched Thyrsis, wha 


Ah! what avail thy twain tear-moisten 


t avail thy sighs, 
eyes— 
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Thy kid—dear kid—hath entered Orcus’ jaws, 

For the fierce wolf has grasped her in his claws— 
While the dogs bark: ah! nought avail thy groans, 
Ne’er shalt thou see the ashes of her bones. 


v. 
(CRINAGORAS. ) 
Alya us thy subnror—n.t.A- 
CHESAR’S KID. 


Me, whose o’erflowing udder yielded more 
Than other kids that seek the milking-pail, 
Cesar, delighted with my honied store, 
Has taken with him when his ship set sail. 
* I too shall reach the starry heavens above, 
Since nursling mine is little less than Jove. 


vi. 


(MELEAGER. ) 
TO ZENOPHILE PLAYING ON THE LYRE. 
Add pédros, veel Tare toy Agudda—x.7.A. 


Tis a sweet strain,—by Pan of Arcady! 
Which warbles from thy lyre with thrilling sound : 
Zenophile, oh! how can I be free, 
Since Loves on every side enclose me round, 
Forbidding me to breathe a single hour 
In peace,—since first thy beauty, then thy lyre, 
Thy grace, and then... . . Oh! words of feeble power, 
Thy perfect all has set me all on fire. 


Vil. 


(PHILODEMUS.) \ 
Komgs yadnvit, PirovipePis.— x7 .A. 
PRAYER TO VENUS. 


1. 
Placid Cythera, friend of marriage vows, 
Cythera, mother of storm-footed love, 
Cythera, ever ready to espouse 
The just man’s cause,—regard me from above,— 
Forced among blasts,—that howl around my head,— 
From saffron odours of a bridal bed. 


2. 
Save me, Cythera, save a man of peace, 
+ Who would not rashly breathe a prayer to thee ; 





* Alluding to the fable of Amalthza, and imitated by Dr Johnson in an inscrip- 


tion on the collar of a kid belonging to Sir Joseph Banks— 


t Vide Tibull. i. El. ii. 79. 


Perpetui ambita bis terra premia lactis 
Hac habet altrici capra secunda Jovis. 


Vide Murruy’s Edition of Jounson’s Works, vol. i. p. 185. 











Num Veneris magne violavi numina verbo, 
Et mea nunc penas impia lingua luit. 
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Cythera, bid the tortured waters cease, 
—The purple billows of thy parent sea: 

Friend of the sailor, mystic mistress, land 

Thy suppliant safely on the Latian strand. 


VIII. 


(JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN.) 
Avoryvou NsoBus Ogcag.—%.F-Ae 
ON A STATUE OF NIOBE. 


See how these tears, wrung from the broken heart 
Of Niobe, her children’s doom bemoan: 

No life is there: no,—’twas the sculptor’s art, 
To form in stone a woman changed to stone. 


IX. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON.) 
Aiooity ie Ber sdav ce pedv peltmneT A. 
THE MERLE AND THRUSH. (PARAPHRASE.) 


1. 
Two nooses, formed of woven horse’s-hair, 
A cunning snare, 
Had made a merle and thrush the fowler’s prey, 
And there they lay: 
In vain the blooming thrush besought with prayer 
The obdurate snare ; 
Oh! never more she sunned her gladsome flight 
In the pure brightness of heaven’s sacred light. 


2. 

But she—the merle—the holy bird of song, 
| In music strong, 
Poured on her jailor such a gush of wo 

To let her go, 
And warbled forth her sweet melodious plaint 

*Gainst her restraint, 
That senseless things even owned, in that bright hour, 
The proudest triumph of a minstrel’s power. 


x. 
(ASCLEPIADAS.) 


Adrod p08 CrEPav0L—x.T.A. 


Hang there and linger on that folding door, 
Ye garlands, nor your foliage rashly shed ; 

For you with many tears are sprinkled o’er— 
Love often times, with tears, alas! is fed,— 


That when the door is opened, and when she, 
My beautiful, with every grace, appears, 

Her auburn tresses then bedewed may be 
With the large bounty of her lover’s tears. 


xI. 


(PosIDIPPUS.) 
Tis, wodey 6 wAdoTHs—x.T.A. 
ON A STATUE OF OPPORTUNITY. 


** Whence did he come, and what thy sculptor’s name ?” 
‘* Lysippus, and from Sicyon he came.” 
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“ Thy name ?”—“ All-potent Opportunity.” 

“ On tiptoe why ?”—“ I’m ready aye to flee.” 

“ But why that twaiofold nature, winged feet ?” 

“ Than heaven’s own blasts my movements are more fleet.” 
“« * That razor in thy right hand tell me why?” 

“* Sharp is its edge, but sharper still am 1.” 

* Why hair on front ?”—“ That he who meets me may 
Hold fast, by Jove.”—“ Why bald behind, now say ?” 

“ When once-‘my winged feet have borne me past, 

Man tries in vain behind to hold me fast.” 

“ Sculptured on whose account ?”—* Thine, friend, and see 
My site this temple’s porch, that all may learn of me.” 


XII. 
(LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM.) 
t Tle pyess 6 Kadrryrdtov traxtaios—x.t.r. 


EPITAPH ON AN ANGLER. 


Parmis, the son of Callignotus, he 
Who trall'd for fish the margin of the sea, 
Chief of his craft, whose keen, perceptive search, 
The kichlé, scarus, bait-devouring perch, 
And such as love the hollow clefts, and those 
That in the caverns of the deep repose, 
Could not escape, is dead. 

Parmis had lured 
A julis from its rocky haunts, secured 
Between his teeth the slippery pest, when, lo! 
It jerk’d into the gullet of its foe, 
Who fell beside his lines, and hooks, and rod, 
And the choked fisher sought his last abode. 
His dust lies here. Stranger, this humble grave 
An angler to a brother angler gave. 





* The sculptor seems to have taken this idea from the proverbial expression ix: 
fuged axuiis—in most critical circumstances—literally, on the edge of a razor. 

t There is an epigram, by Apollonidas, on a fisherman, named Menestratus, who 
died under similar circumstances. The slayer, in this case, however, was a fish 
called the phycis. Vide Jacobs, vol. ii. p. 138. Lduobnenriga Meviergarovex.7.A. 
In the St James’s Chronicle, August 16, 1823, a like fatal occurrence is given. 
** On Friday morning last (18th instant), a young man, named Thomas Clements, 
lost his life in a manner as dreadful as it was extraordinary. He was fishing with 
a draw-net, with some of his friends, near Elizabeth Castle; and, taking a little sole 
out of the net, he put it between his teeth, to hill it, when the fish, with a sudden 
spring (Auer: AcGew), forced itself into his threat, and choked him. The unfortu- 
nate man had just time to call for assistance, but it eame too late. He expired in 
dreadful agony.” Vide Museum Criticum, vol ii. p. 593. Dalzell, in a note on this 
epigram, makes mention of a sole, preserved, in his day, in Monro’s Anatomical 
Museum, in the University of Edinburgh, which was the cause of a similar calamity. 
Jacobs also quotes other instances. 

For the substance of what follows of this note, the translator is indebted to that 
eminent naturalist, James Wilson, Esq. 

The exces of the Greeks (Aristotle, Athenzus, &c.) is not the labrus scarus of 
Linneus, but the scarus Creticus of Aldrovandus, a fish of great celebrity among the 
ancients, and in much request as food. In the reign of Claudius, the scari were 
brought alive from the seas of the Grecian Archipelago, and distributed along the 
coast of Campania. There they multiplied rapidly, because, for five ensuing sea- 
sons, when any were taken in the nets of the fishermen, they were immediately 
thrown back into the sea. The scarus (we have no other or more proper English 
name) was regarded as a delicacy on the tables of the most sumptuous, and formed 
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LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THE POPULAR AIR OF MARLBROUK. 


Sweet as those airy symphonies can be, 

To such as, wandering o’er the starlit sea, 

Hear, in the night wind’s murmurs round the mast, 
Words breathed with power to charm in seasons past, 
Thy plaintive notes, oh, gently soothing strain, 

Fall on the heart where thoughtful fancies reign. 
Light slumbers memory—roused by shapes which seem 
Less palpable than summer's moted beam, 

But most, when music wakes some welcome string, 
Soars o’er departed scenes her outstretch’d wing. 
So, while amidst the mists, whose volumes dun 
Distend with redden’d disk the sinking sun, 

Which dimly lights the city’s wintry hour, 

And gleams along its haunts of pride and power, 
Some wandering minstrel, cheerless and alone, 
Excites with wearied hand the oft-heard tone, 
Which courts applauded on a long spent day, 

To hurrying thousands heedless of the lay ; 

How gracefully before the dreaming sight 
Imagination leads her pageants bright, 

And, like an olden Evocator, rears 

The gorgeous phantoms of forgotten years ! 


Where rests the vision, thus her willing thrall ? 

On terrace marble-paved, and gilded hall, 

And courts, where, flashing in the beam of day, 

The sculptured fountain flings its silvery spray. 

On many a grove, amidst whose dim retreats 
Breathes the pale orange-flower its treasured sweets, 
And long parterres, and well-trimm’d alleys green, 
With lilied ls, and statued walks between— 

Thy pride, Versailles! The lordly and the fair 
Glide, high of port, in stately concourse there ; 





an ingredient of those famous viands, consisting of a union of the rarest articles, 
served up to Vitellius, in that celebrated dish named the Shield of Minerva. The 
entrails, according to old Rondelet, have a strong odour ef violets, and these were 
the portions which were in such request among the ancient epicures, who, according 
to Athenzus, regarded them even as divine. 





“ Hie scarus, equoreis qui venit obesus ab undis, 
Visceribus bonus est : csetera vile sapit.’’ 
; MARTIAL, Ep. lib. xiii. 84. 


The xin, there can be no doubt, is the labrus turdus of Linneus, as both the 
Greek and Latin names signify ¢hrush, and refer to the spotted aspect of the species. 
There is no English name of ordinary acceptation for this labrus, to which, however, 
Pennant and others have applied the term wrasse. 

The vigxn of the Greeks may be either the common fresh water perch (perca fluvi- 
atilis, Linn.), or the sea perch (perca marina, or rather perca scriba, Linn.), so named 
from certain marks upon the head, bearing a fancied resemblance to written charac- 
ters. It is a Mediterranean fish, now known under the systematic name of serranus 

The iouass of the Greeks is a small and extremely beautiful fish of the Mediterra- 
nean, the labrus julis of Linneus. It now forms, with certain other species, the 
genus julis of Cuvier, and has no English name. 

The name ¢vx/s appears to have been anciently given to a small fish allied to what 
we cajl in English goby ; but the term is now bestowed upon a certain species allied 
to the haddock—for example, to the forked hake of Pennant, which is the phycis fur- 
cata of Cuvier. : - 
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Famed Mertemar, with her whose gentler art 
More surely fixed her regal vassal’s heart ; 

The princely hope of nations and his bride, 

As one in life, so even in death allied ; 

And he, the centre of the glittering ring, 

Whose lineaments of pride bespeak the king. 
Light issuing from the screen of waving trees, 
The sounds of laughter float upon the breeze ; 
And many a warbled song from lips whose hue 
Speaks the rich hope which gilds life’s morning new, 
Joined to the lute, in sheltered glade and bower, 
Swells through the radiance of the noontide hour. 


Fast fades the picture—for a sterner scene 

The changeful fantasy bids intervene. 

Beside the willowy Maese and turbid Rhine 

The bristling arms of hosts embattled shine. 
Again, the red artillery’s ceaseless blaze, 
Beleaguered Lisle, above thy ramparts plays, 
And harshly wailing floats the trumpet’s breath, 
Dark Ramillies, along that moor of death. 

On pour, with spur of fire and slacken’d rein, 
Gaul’s charging horse across the shaken plain ; 
And o’er the eddied tumult fluttering bright, 
Batavia’s mounting lion stems the fight: 
Eugene—Villars—Vendome—our second name, 
On fields, which history sighs to call of fame ; 
Again their dark battalions close, or wheel 

Their squadrons, glittering in the light of steel ; 
As when, while burst the volieyed tempest round 
From yawning embrasure, or bastioned mound, 
They earned the wreaths, which Time in mockery spares 
To shade the buried dust, which once was theirs. 


One prospect yet—through panes of iris dyes 
Streams the mild glow of Evening’s softened skies, 
Where graven flowers enwreath the cornice tall, 
And arras tapestries the antique wall. 

High hung above the chimney’s dusky space, 
From the rude trophies of the headlong chase, 
With burnished corslets dimly shining near, 

And forked bannerol, and ashen spear ; 

Wrecks of the field, where gallant Falkland died, 
Or Marston’s waste, or Roundway’s chalky side. 
The feast is spread, from many a careless breast 
Breaks the loud song or laughter-moving jest. 

And Harley’s unadorned and winning sense, 

And St John’s flow of loftier eloquence, 

And Prior’s mirth, in brief and jocund fit, 

And Gay’s refined simplicity of wit, 

And Harcourt’s tuneful reasoning, just and clear, 
Succeed in turns to charm the listening ear. 

Anon the sounds of rising music call, 

With countless tapers shines the crowded hall ; 
The dance proceeds; full solemnly and staid, 

In fair embroidery drest and rich brocade, 

The high born dame, a courtly circle’s gaze, 
Majestic treads the stately galliard’s maze. 
More grave apart, with ordered tables set, 
The sober votaries of chance are met 

O’er mystic Basset, or, more mystic still, 
The strife of song-immortalized Quadrille. 
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And thus the revel speeds, while, throned on high, 
Pale midnight traverses the shadowy sky, 

And rains her dewdrops, where the forest heaves 

Its multitudinous and fluttering leaves, 

Tinged by the light, from court and tower which streams, 
And gilds the umbered waste with level beams. 

Ah, vanity of splendour—valour—birth, 

The monarch moulders with his kindred earth ; 

The warrior’s steel is dust; the lip of bloom 

And winning tongue are silent in the tomb— 

While thou, sweet strain, still lingerest—years which flee, 
And death which smites, have had no power for thee ! 
So, when the tempest’s desolating sweep 

Falls, armed with fury, on the wooded steep, 

When trunk and branch of knotty strength are cast 
As rottenness and stubble on the blast ; 

The flower, which laid its tender buds beside 

The humble moss, which clothed those roots of pride, 
Still cheerfully, to meet the spring tide ray, 

Smiles with spread petals, glinting o’er decay, 

And draws the traveller's blessing, as he views, 
Gladdening the waste, its yet unaltered hues. 


J. F. Hoturnes. 





THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 


A ROMANCE FROM SCHILLER. 


NOTE. 


We hope we require no excuse 
with our readers for introducing 
into our pages another of Schiller’s 
beautiful ballads. They are among 
the purest gems of German litera- 
ture ; and though some of them have 
been often and well translated, and 
a few made yet more familiar to the 
British imagination by Retsch’s gra- 
phic illustrations, there are others 
that may still boast the charm of no- 
velty to the English reader, or are, 
from their peculiar merit, worthy of 
being more particularly held forth to 
his attention. There are no compo- 
sitions of a similar kind in any lan- 
guage, that unite the simplicity of 
the ancient ballad style, with a 
greater depth, purity, and warmth of 
poetical ote With his own com- 
patriots who have laboured in the 
same field,—of whom the most dis- 
tinguished are, Burger, Goethe, 
Uhland, and Easter Schwab—Schil- 
ler certainly has no occasion to fear 
the most rigid comparison. U/land 
has perhaps the highest pretensions 
of any German poet to lead as the 


Corypheus of modern minstrels 
(and we may perhaps take an early 
opportunity of bringing more pro- 
minently before the public the merits 
of this Swabian Romancer), but he 
wants the fire and the strength of 
Schiller, and has allowed his exclu- 
sive devotion to the school of Tieck 
and Novalis, to degenerate too much 
into a sickly and effeminate man- 
nerism. As to Goethe, though a per- 
fect master of the ease and simpli- 
city necessary to make the manner 
of his ballads true, he wanted that 
glow and depth of feeling which was 
indispensably requisite to make 
their matter interesting. This, of 
course, pace tanti nominis; but a 
word in favour of Schiller may not 
at present be altogether uncalled for, 
to neutralize the superabundant 
Faustism of the times. Wemean no 
offence to Messrs Anster, Talbot, 
&e. but 


“ Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique 
fines, 

Quos ultra citraque ncquit consistere rec- 
tum.” 
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Wuy stirs the town, why rolls along 

From street to street the billowy 
throng ? 

Is Rhodes on flame, that they should 


come 

Like crowds wak’d by the midnight 
drum ? 

A gallant knight, and mounted high, 

Amid the shouting throngs I spy; 

Behind, a shape of aspect dread, 

Upon a slow-dragged wain is led; 

A dragon, by its scaly hide, 

I know it, and its jaws so wide, 

And all behold with wondering sight, 

The dragon now, and now the knight. 

A thousand voices shout with glee, 

“ This is the dragon, come and see! 

That swallow’d all with sateless 
greed. 

This is the hero that hath us freed! 

Full many a knight before him went, 

To slay the bloody dragon bent, 

But — a knight came from the 

t, 

Seaiaote this bold, this noble knight!” 

And to the cloister hied they on, 

Where sate the brave Knights of St 
John, 

Wheresate the Knights of Jerusalem, 

In solemn council met, they came. 


Before the throne the young knight 
stands, 

And bares his head, and folds his 
hands, 

The pressing crowds impatient tread 

Upon the circling balustrade : 

“ My knightly duty 1 have done,” 


’ Exclaim’d the youth, “ the fight is 


won; 

The dragon that laid waste the land, 
I slew it with my sword in hand ; 
The wanderernow may wend his way, 
The shepherd on his reed may play, 
The pilgrim now, from terror free, 
At holy shrine may bend the knee !” 


But sternly looks the chief, and says, 

“ Well hast thou earn’d a hero’s 
praise, 

For valour most adorns the knight, 

And thou hast fought a valiant fight. 

But speak! what is the first of laws 

For him who fights in Jesus’ cause, 

The sacred sign upon his mail ?” 

—And all that hear the words turn 
pale. 

But he with noble firmness speaks, 

A manly blush upon his cheeks, 

* Obedience is the law divine 

That makes him worthy of the sign.” 

“ This law divine,” the master said, 

“Thy foot hath stamp’d with reck- 

less tread ; 
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A fight forbidden thou hast fought, 

And heldthy knightly faith atnought.” 

“ Judge, master, when thou know’st 
the whole,’ 

Spake he, with calm untroubled soul. 

** The Order’s law, the Master’s will, 

Deem’d I most truly to fulfil; 

Not rash and thoughtless did I go 

To lay the fearful monster low, 

But ponder’d well was my intent, 

And more of wiles than blows were 
spent. 

“ Five noble knights had fallen low, 

The victims of the dragon foe; 

Then came thy mandate to abstain 

From hopeless fight, from contest 
vain. 

Ill might I brook the stern command, 

That fettered my impatient brand,— 

By busy day, by silent night, 

I wrestled in the bloody fight; 

And when with morning's early dawn 

New cries of terror crossed the lawn, 

My boiling blood I might not tame, 

And vowed to wipe away our shame. 


“ And to myself I spake—what deed 

Is youth’s reward, is manhood’s 
meed ? 

What did the sons of mighty name, 

Whose praise heroic songs proclaim, 

Who to the rank of deity 

Were raised by blind idolatry ? 

Did they not purify the earth 

From fearful things of monstrous 
birth ? 

Did they not face the lion’s roar, 

And wrestle with the Minotaur, 

Bidding their blood in streams to 
flow, 

That free the prisoned souls might 
go? 

“ Deserves alone the Moorish head 

To fall beneath a Christian blade ? 

Fight we the idol-gods alone ? 

No! every sigh and every groan 

Sent up from every anguished breast 

Calls ou the knight, with loud behest, 

Courage with wisdom to unite, 

And minglecunning with his might— 

Thusspake I oft,and wandering then, 

Tracked out the dragon’s bloody den; 

Of many plans God showed me one, 

I cried, rejoicing,—‘ It is done !’ 

“ And came to thee, and asked thy 
leave 

To visit home, a short reprieve ; 

Thou, sire, didst notrefuse my prayer, 

And fleet o’er the wide seas I fare. 

Searce had I reached my native 
strand, 

When, by an artist’s cunning hand, 
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A dragon shape I made, and knew, 

Well marked, each ugly feature true. 

On stunted feet its monstrous weight 

Climbs like a tower, in awkward 
height, 

And round and round, a sealy mail 

Scoffs every effort to assail. 


“ Tts huge neck stretches many an 
ell, 
And, like the yawning gates of hell, 
Sucking their prey from every side, 
Its jaws are open’d long and wide; 
Fierce in its swarthy mouth it shows 
Sharp teeth in triple bristling rows ; 
Its tongue is like a pointed blade, 
Its little eyes shoot lightnings dread, 
Its grated spine, both broad and long, 
Ends in a tale of serpent strong, 
Whose bloody knots have often 
bound 
Both man and beast in scapeless 
round. 


‘“* Thus shape I each minutest trait, 

And clothe it in a dingy grey, 

Seem’d dragon balf, and halt a snake, 

Born of the black infernal lake ; 

And when the shape was finish’d 
quite, 


Two dogs I chose me, strong and 
wight, 

Well train’d, I wis, by huntsmen 
good, 

To chase the wild-bull through the 
wood ; 


I drive them on, I chafe their ire, 

They seize the scaly monster dire 

With angry tooth, while standing 
nigh 

I unge thous onwards with my cry. 

“ And when the belly’s softer parts 

Are open laid to hostile arts, 

I made them seize the monster there, 

And with their pointed fangs it tear, 

Myself upon my Arab steed, 

Of mettle proved, of noble breed; 

Armed as tor fiercest combat, storm 

Against the hideous dragou-form, 

With loud halloo for batile cry 

I spur him on to victory ; 

And throw my darts with aim so 
true, 

As might I pierce the dragon through. 


“ And though my proud steed rears 
him high, 

And champs his bit impatiently, 

And though my trim curs how! and 
moan, 

Without remit I urge them on. 

Thus arethey train’d from day today, 

Till thrice the moon renews her ray ; 

And when they are in finish’d train 

On winged ship I cross the main. 
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Three days have pass’d, have pass’d 
no more, 

Since first I landed on this shore; 

My weary limbs I might not rest 

Till I fulfill’d my high behest. 


“For it did pierce me through and 
through’ 

To hear the boors their cries renew, 

And tell of shepherds gor’d and torn, 

That in the foggy fens were lorn; 

My heart commands, and I obey, 

I gird me to the work straightway, 

I mount my trusty Arab steed, 

My trusty squires attend my need, 

My faithful curs my voice obey, 

And wend with me on secret way, 

Where none might know our travel’s 
bent, 

Or interrupt our bold intent, 

“ Thou know’st the chapel, sire: it 
stands 

Upon a rock, whose height com- 
mands 

The smiling island far and near ; 

No vulgar hand such work might rear. 

And though without it seem but 
small, 

Within its treasure passeth all, 

The mother and the babe divine, 

And the three kings that saw the 
sign. 

Three times thirty steps ascends 

The pilgrim, ere his labour ends, 

But soon forgets the giddy road 

When a to Christ, and near to 
God. 


“ Deep in the rock there is a grot, 

Where light of glad day cometh not, 

A noisome and empvison'd den, 

Dank with thick vapours of the fen. 

Within this den the dragon lay, 

His victims watching night and day, 

A hellish watchman at the gate 

Of Gud’s own house, the monster 
sate ; 

And when the pilgrim passed before 

The spot oft stained with human 
gore, 

From ambuscade the dragon came, 

And swallowed up his weary frame. 


“ Before the doubtful fight I try, 

The sacred rock I mounted high, 

And knelt before the babe, to cleatise 

My soul from sin, by penitence. 

There, when the wondrous image 
shone, 

My glittering gear I girded on, 

And with my good spear in the tight, 

Descend well-omen‘d to the fight. 

I leave behind my faithful band 

Of squires, and give my last com. 
mand; 
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And mounting light my faithful steed, 
Pray God to help me in my need. 


** Scarce had I reach’d the open spot 

That lies before the noisome grot, - 

When bark my curs, and snorts my 
steed, 

And rears him high, and checks his 
speed ; 

For, lo! wound up in fearful clue, 

Exposed the monster lies to view, 

And basks him in the sultry sun ; 

My ready curs against him run, 

But, rising quick, he gives them 
pause, 

And wide he opes his pond’rous 














































jaws, 

And sends his breath forth like a 
blight, 

And howls like jackall in the night. 


** But quickly I revive their rage, 
And with new fury they engage, 
While I my spear, my strongest, 
throw 
With might against the scaly foe ; 
But powerless as a stone it falls 
Thrown back from triple granite 
walls, 
And ere I could renew my throw 
My steed shies from the hideous foe; 
He fears that eye of serpent glare, 
He fears that breath that chokes the 


air, 
And startles back—and now the strife 
Wellnigh had ended with my life. 


“ Quick from my steed I spring, and 
bear 

My ready brand with threatful air, 
But all my blows fall dintless on 
That harness harder than the stone, 
And with its tail, wide lashing round, 
It brings me powerless to the ground. 
Already seem’d its yawning jaws 
Before the mighty gulp to pause, * 
When rush my curs, a faithful pair, 
Upon the softer parts laid bare, \ 
And bite, and tear, and pinch it so, 
It stands and howls for very wo. 


“ And while it howls in agony, 

With sudden spring I shake me free, 

Deep to the hilt my sword I bury 

Within the monster’s mesentery, 

Where scales protect not from his 
foes, 

And from the wound the black blood 
flows. 

He sinks, and buries in his fall 

Me with his body’s weighty ball. 
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My senses leave me. In a swound 
I lay; and, when I look’d around, 
My faithful squires beside me stood, 
And lies the Dragon in his blood.” 


Scarce had the noble youth made 
pause, 

When loud arose the free applause : 

Too long restrained the mingled tide 

Of rival plaudits, multiplied, 

Came from the echoing roof tenfold, 

As swelling wave on wave is roll’d. 

His brother knights with one acclaim 

Might crown him with a wreath of 
fame, 

From street to street in triumph 
proud 

Might bear him onthe grateful crowd. 

The master folds his brow severe, 

And bids the throngs in silence hear. 


And speaks: “ Thy valiant hand 
hath slain 

The foe that many fought in vain; 

The grateful people’s Deity, 

Thou art thine order’s enemy ; 

Thy heart hath born a serpent, know, 

Worse than the bloody dragon- foe. 

That snake, the venom of thy breast, 

A will it is by pride possess’d, 

Whose stubborn bent may not incline 

To order and to discipline, 

That man from man asunder tears, 

And with itself to ruin bears. 


“ Wild courage may the mood display, 
A Christian’s boast is to obey ; 

For wherethe Lord of earth and skies 
Walked in a servant’s humble guise, 
The fathers of our order there 

The vow of holy knighthood sware, 
The hardest duty to fulfil, 

To curb our own rebellious will! 
Thee hath vainglory led astray, 

Go, take thee from my sight away ! 
Who scorns his master’s yoke divine, 
Not worthy is to wear his sign.” 


Breaks out the crowd withangry roar, 
His brother-knights forgraceimplore, 
And shakes the pillar’d dome around 
But silent looks upon the ground 
The youth, and doffs hisknightly gear, 
Kisses the master’s hand severe, 
And goes. He follows with his eye, 
And back he calls him lovingly, 
And speaks.—“ Embrace me, noble 
son, 

The harder fight thy faith hath won ! 
This cress receive. It is the meed 
Of humble heart, and noble deed.” 
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Beine in Naples in the spring of 
1834, I resolved to travel northward 
to Ancona as straight as the crow 
flies; and the execution of this plan 
led me through the most mountain- 
ous parts of the Abruzzi. 

Iu late years this secluded and 
romantic region has been by no 
means unexplored. Many Germans 
make a pilgrimage to the battle. field 
of Tagliacozzo; some English in- 
spect the lake of Celano and the 
subterranean canal; and a few take 
up shooting: quarters at Aquila. Still 
the country remains undescribed. I 
am in no situation to describe it. I 
was able to catch only a fleeting 
glance at its scenery and its inhabit- 
ants; and I now set down my recol- 
lections, not with the hope of giving 
any important information, but from 
the wish to revive in my own mind 
the thoughts and images of a few 
days, which were amongst the hap- 
piest of the very happy days I 
spent in Italy. My time was limit- 
ed, and the season was far too early 
for so hilly a province; for I entered 
the mountains on the 7th of March. 
The weather had indeed been sin- 
gularly mild; but even Italian sce- 
nery, with all its evergreen leaves, 
is injured by winter; and after a 
season ordinarily severe, the roads 
in most parts of my journey would 
be difficult till at least as late as 
May. 

As to the antiquities of the Abruz- 
zi, little need be said; the classical 
interest of the country is chiefly con- 
fined to a few narratives of Livy, 
with Virgil’s descriptions of the fierce 
Sabines, the marauding Acqui, and 
the Marsian enchanters. To those 
who wish to study minutely the an- 
cient geography of the Abruzzi, the 
book of Ciuverius will furnish an 
account of what was known in his 
time; and if the antiquaries of the 
present day know any thing farther 
of the matter (which, except as to 
Dodwell’s inspection of the country 
above Rieti, may be doubted), Nib- 
by’s book is in print to testify it. 
The spell which lures us into the pro- 
vinces of the Abruzzi lies in the face 
with which nature there looks on us, 
in their forests, their mountains, their 
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precipices, their dashing streams, and 
their robber stories. 


Sora, a dirty little town, lies close 
on the bank of the river Liris or 
Garigliano, in a kind of nook at the 
foot of the steep mountains which 
separate the Ulterior Abruzzo from 
the Terra di Lavoro. An old castle 
is perched on a precipitous rock 
overhanging the town, and, imme- 
diately on emerging from among the 
houses, we enter a little Jabyrinth 
of vineyards and pollarded trees, 
with flat-roofed mill. houses, water- 
courses crossed by planks, and 
water plashing and mill-wheels hum- 
ming,—a pretty rural picture, enli- 
vened occasionally by a peasant toil- 
ing through with his Joaded mules. 
To carriage-roads we have here bid 
adieu for a week. We have crossed 
to the left bank of the stream, and in 
a quarter of an hour we are in the 
Abruzzo, and are climbing through 
a deep tortuous ravine, with cliffs 
all about us, clothed with trees and 
brushwood, and the river leaping 
and sparkling cheerfully beneath. 
The flowers are opening to drink 
the first breathings of spring, and the 
grass and creeping plants which 
mantle richly over rock and soil, are 
glittering with the morning dew and 
rising sun; all is awakening fra- 
grance, brightness, and life. 

Among the ruined palaces and tem- 
ples of Rome, and in the vineyards 
and orange groves beside the blue 
sea of Naples, I had warmed my 
imagination with that inspiration 
which, once breathed on the heart, 
never again grows cold. It did not 
desert me now as I entered this up- 
per valley of the Apennines, to seek 
a new colour and form of Italian 
landscape; happy and elevating 
recollections thronged in upon me, 
and blended with the pure sunshine 
which slept on the green undulating 
hills. I had to trace upwards, for 
more than twenty miles—nearly in 
deed to the source of the river—the 
valley watered by the Liris, and 
called, above Sora, the Val di Roveto. 
I had soon issued from the pass of 
Sora; the path winded along thehills, 
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high up on the left side of the stream, 
and the valley for several miles lay 
open before me. It is deeper and 
narrower than beneath Sora, never 
perhaps more than two miles wide, 
and often !ess. The river, in most 
places, flows silently and swiftly be- 
tween low sandy or pebbly shores ; 
but in some spots the banks rise and 
approach each other, forming deep 
rocky ravines. The outlines of the 
landscape are soft, pew and va- 
ried. At one time the whole breadth 
of the valley is spread out in a flat 

een plain, sometimes the hills shoot 

own long arms into the hollow, or 
round grassy eminences are scatter- 
ed about; and in one or two spots 
the hills are cleft into steep gulleys, 
running up sideways into the bosom 
of the mountains. 

The Tuscan Apennines—I have 
especially in view the mountains of 
the Casentino—are chiefly lumpish 
heaps, presenting abrupt outlines 
only among the glens about their 
roots; standing on the heights, and 
looking far abroad, one sees only 
indications of fine forms: we could 
believe that the mountains had been 
suddenly stopped in their growth. 
In the Roman Apennines, and yet 
more in those of Naples, we see far 
bolder shapes and more sudden ele- 
vations: many of the Abruzzi moun- 
tains are magnificent in contour, 
very many are beautiful in their 
prolonged undulations. But even 
amongst these we recognise only 
detached fragments of the Salvator 
landscape. Every where the Apen- 
nine has a character distinctly differ- 
ent from the steepled, castellated 
Alpine landscape; it is smoother, 
more waving in lines, composed of 
parts which flow imperceptibly into 
each other. The Alpine chain is a 
fortress built for the genius of Italy, 
with stupendous towers and moats, 
ramparts and bridges: the Apen- 
nine is the summer palace in which 
she reposes, looking down on her 

rdens from long airy terraces, and 

escending into them by winding 
staircases. 
In the whole Val di Roveto, we 
scarcely find, either in the kind of 
vegetation or in its abundance, any 
token of our having left the fortunate 
fields of the Campagna. The moun- 
tains. are grassy to their summits, 
scattered woods wave far up their 
sides, and in the hollow of the yal- 
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ley, corn-fields, vineyards, and olive 
plentetene bloom every where; large 

eech-trees are frequent near the 
stream, and several thickets are 
formed by old oaks, splendid in 
shape and size, some of the finest 
indeed I have seen in Italy. WhenI 
passed up the valley, these trees had 
stood out the winter cold, and yet 
their foliage, though brown and dead, 
remained hanging on the boughs, 
often embowering one as thickly as 
in the verdant glow of their summer. 
They bore witness to the mildness 
with which winter visits Italy; the 
old robber is softened by the beauty 
of his victim, and the touch which he 
lays on her is as gentle as a lover’s, 

The valley is chiefly under tillage, 
and by no means thinly inhabited. 
It contains scarcely any solitary hou- 
ses, but a good many little hamlets, 
and several villages. The lowest of 
these, Balzorano, is also the largest, 
containing, as I was told, about a 
thousand souls; as seen from the 
road which passes under it, its si- 
tuation is remarkably picturesque— 
upon and among broken rocks and 
thick beech woods, a black gloomy 
castle overhanging the town and its 
ravine. Another village, called Mo- 
rino or Morrea, is placed in a beauti- 
ful nook, among turfy hillocks, at the 
entrance of a gorge among the moun- 
tains. The government had had a 
survey made and a track marked out 
for a carriage road; but I found the 
road still unmade, and the old path 
quite impassable for any wheeled 
vehicle. 

During the whole day I did not 
encounter a dozen travellers, One 
roguish old fellow carried me to a 
wooden hut, open as a kind of ta- 
vern, where he received the lion’s 
share of my refreshment. After- 
wards, while I lay and rested at the 
foot of an oak, an old woman and 
young man came up; the female 
hailed me with the unceremonious 
“Thou,” and bade me rise and 
come along with them. I accepted 
the invitation, and walked on with 
these people for three or four hours. 
Both mother and son belonged to 
Balzorano; and both were frank, 
rude, independent folks. The mother 
said she had another son, but on my 
asking where he lived, she laughed, 
and replied that she must not tell 
me—he was under a cloud (in dis- 
grazia della giustizia). As she seem- 
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ed disposed to take the matter easi- 
ly, I pressed to know his offence, but 
this question she constantly evaded, 
saying it was a bit of a misdemean- 
our, @ “ faceendetta,” which just 
means that it was not murder. [| 
liked the people in spite of the fac- 
cendetta, and as the youth and I 
were both bound for the city of Aqui- 
la, 1 would willingly have accom- 
panied him, if he had travelled at a 
slower rate. I wished, however, to 
look about me, and was wearied by 
the heat; and when about three in 
the afternoon we approached the 
village of Civitelladi Roveto, I resol- 
ved to stop there for the night, my 
female friend offering to introduce 
me in a house where I should have 
good and hospitable reception, not 
the house of an innkeeper, but that 
of an honest man (un galantuomo), 
a significant distinction, if we take it 
literally, which the speaker did not. 
She had over-calculated her influ- 
ence, Or my appearance was against 
me; the hostess of the honest man’s 
house expressed scruples, and I 
made for the wretched wine-house 
of the village. 

The village is seated on a rocky 
uneven eminence, rising close from 
the right side of the stream; we 
must thread our way upwards 
through the steep narrow lanes till 
we reach a little open platform at 
the head of the place. Turning our 
backs on the village and the valley, 
we have our first picture—the little 
square, with its low parapet and its 
one old buttressed house, in the 
foreground; beneath it the green 
hollow, covered with olive-trees, 
dotted with flat-roofed garden- 
houses, and rising into verdant 
knolls about the roots of the moun- 
tain; and then, beyond all, the 
mountain itself, dipping in one long 
perpendicular precipice, with pine- 
trees springing out of the snow at 
its edges, and clinging to chinks in its 
sides; a smooth conical peak reti- 
ring above the cliffs, and leading the 
eye downwards again on the left by 
a gentle curve into a thick beech 
wood, which nestles warmly about 
the mountain’s feet.. Looking down 
the valley we have a landscape which 
at this moment is singularly lovely ; 
but its beauty is created by the ten- 
der light and broad mellow shadow- 
ing of the sinking sun. The pencil 
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could not represent the clear mirror- 
ed stream, the wooded mounds, nor 
the soft slopes of the turfy moun- 
tain. Far up the mountain, on the 
left side of the river, stand a church, 
tower, and group of houses among 
trees, indicating Civita d’Antina, a 
village said to possess some antiqui- 
ties, and to be the site of an ancient 
Marsian town, remarkable, like the 
common run of thieves, for nothin 
but the number of its aliases. If 
we turn round on the village be- 
neath us, and look across the river, 
we might make a pleasing composi- 
tion by grouping in the foreground 
one or two of those blind house- 
walls with their rafters projecting 
like a pent-house; in the centre 
would stand the high square-built 
belfry of the. little church, rising 
over the myrtle bushes and broken 
garden wall; and on the other side 
of the stream rise the hills, speckled 
far up with scattered copse, and 
ending in a gently waving line, one 
point of which is marked on the 
horizon by something which looks 
like a cross, denoting the spot where 
a missionary priest was murdered. 
Our lodging for the night is, in the 
very worst style, a specimen of those 
hedge taverns in which I have 
housed a hundred times in foot jour- 
neys in Italy. It is a house of one 
story, and excepting two little sleep- 
ing apartments, its whole space is 
taken up by one large lofty room, 
serving all imaginable purposes. A 
flight of steps outside leads up from 
the lane to the door, which stands 
always open, for the egress of the 
smoke, and the ingress of a group 
which just now occupies the space 
beside it,—two half-naked children 
stealing bran out of a wooden trough, 
and two pigs, the rightful owners, 
runting indignation at them. The 
om is of clay, which, if the roof be 
no better than is usual, may become 
mud; the movable furniture con- 
sists of two begrimed wooden tables, 
a few stools, and some chairs which 
once were straw-bottomed; but be- 
sides these movable seats, a stone 
bench, having the wall of the pro~ 
jecting chimney for its back, is built 
on each side of the hearth: on this 
settle we shall sit now, and lie down 
to sleep in an hour or two. In a few 
minutes we see the swine banished, 
and the children imprisoned; the 
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door is shut for the first time since 
morning; the one window, which of 
course has no glass, is closed by a 
shutter; the lamp is lighted, and 
hung in the chimney; fresh wood is 
thrown on the hearth, and its acrid 
fumes blow a little supererogatory 
blackness on the rafters, and make 
our unaccustomed eyes drop tears 
as fast as the Arabian tree its medi- 
cinal gums. Our host and a friend 
have been out bird-shooting, and sit 
before the fire cleaning their guns, 
fine muscular well-featured men, 
just such figures and dress as you 
see in Eastlake’s pictures; for I have 
not remarked (although there may 
be) any district except this valley, 
in which the ordinary dress unites 
all parts of the so-called brigand 
costume. The felt hat, worn in- 
doors as well as abroad, is peaked, 
and a bunch of wild flowers stuck 
in its band; the short jacket was 
once embrvidered, the vest is of 
some showy colour, as purple or 
scarlet, and a coloured handkerchief 
is wound scarf-wise round the waist; 
the deeds without a name descend 
no lower than the knees; round the 
feet and calves, over the stockings, 
or instead of them, are wrapped 
rollers of coarse linen, a remnant of 
the Roman dress; and on the foot is 
worn no shoe, but a genuine classi- 
cal sandal, a wooden or thick leather 
sole, braced with cords round the 
ankle andinstep. The sandal seems 
to be peculiar to the Rovetesi, and 
their neighbours, as nearas Avezzano, 
give them a nickname (Ciucciari), 
which apparently has allusion to it. 
The plain-looked, red-haired hostess 
finds employment enough in cooking 
the supper and scolding her off- 
spring ; and two female visitors of 
hers sit on the stone- bench opposite 
to us. The younger, a girl about 
fourteen, can neither work, nor 
talk, for staring at the odd-looking 
foreigners; the other, a woman of 
eighteen, is busily and modestly oc- 
cupied with her distaff. Both are 
fine women, but the elder is a god- 
dess,—a Juno in disguise of a moun- 
tain maiden,—a genuine Juno, for 
Gaisford himself cannot prove from 
Homer that the goddess, except on 
one great occasion, ever washed her 
face. These mountaineers, indeed, 
of both sexes, struck me every where 
as unusually handsome, taller, if I 





mistake not, than the Neapolitans of 
the low country, certainly fairer both 
in complexion and in eyes and hair ; 
and this girl’s head, with its fine 
shape, its straight noble features, its 
full warm chestnut eyes, and its dark 
brown hair, rich as the tresses of the 
weeping birch, is the perfection of 
animal beauty. Her head is covered 
with a white handkerchief, folded 
square, in a fashion common else- 
where; and her round tall form is 
certainly disfigured by the species 


. of defensive armour called, I think, 


stays, or corset, which this Marsian 
nymph wears above the rest of her 
dress, and has ornamented beyond 
all the rest, patching it with gaudy 
reds and greens, and fastening it 
in front with yellow cords, elabora- 
tely crossed. 

Next morning I was off at sunrise, 
and followed the stream farther up- 
wards. After some miles the valley 
seemed about to end in front of me, 
the mountain sinking at its sides, 
and large shapeless hillocks looking 
as if shaken down at random into the 
hollow. At last I reached a spot 
which allowed me to see what I had 
to expect. Directly in front, at a 
little distance, the river purled out 
from beneath an old stone bridge, 
beside which stood a mill in a 
thicket; on the right rose immedi- 
ately from the bridge a rugged sandy 
scaur, sprinkled with bushes; and 
behind the bridge, right across from 
side to side of the glen, stretched a 
wall of rock two or three hundred 
feet high, with a village (Peschio 
Canale) perched on its edge, some 
of the houses hanging over the pre- 
cipice, and a kind of little fortress 
presenting its bastions above these. 
The stream looks here as if it were 
issuing from its source ; but this spot 


is only the entrance to a profound. 


and narrow defile, which extends 
about a mile in length, particularly 
formidable as a military position, 
and striking as a piece of scenery. 
From the bridge the read winds up 
the hill to the right, and leaving on 
the left the stream far beneath it, 
and the high grassy rock on which 
the village stands, proceeds with 
little change of level about half way 
up a winding line of precipices, 
being sometimes cut in the rock, 
and sometimes built on its acclivi- 
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ties; the rocks beneath it go almost 
everywhere sheer down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and beetle overhead 
through scattered trees,whilethrough 
an occasional opening we catch a 
glimpse of round wooded hills be- 
yond. The pass grows steeper and 
narrower, till itis locked by the rock 
on which is built the village of Ca- 
pistrello. 

Close at the foot of this rock, in a 
deep dark dell, through which the 
river leaps in rapids, the remarkable 
subterranean canal, from the great 
Jake of Celano, or Fucine lake, 
discharges itself into the Liris. We 
turn to the east, out of the Val 
di Roveto, leave behind us the vil- 
lage of Capistrello and the moun- 
tains, which on the west side of the 
valley form here the Roman fron- 
tier, and find ourselves on a bare 
plain, perhaps a mile and a half each 
way, shut in by sloping and not lofty 
hills before and on each side of us. 
The hills in front conceal the lake 
from us, and the canal, commencing 
at its edge, pierces for three miles 
through the bowels of the mountain 
and of the plain on which we stand. 
The purpose of it was to carry off 
the overflowing waters of the lake: 
it was executed by the Emperor 
Claudius, and repaired by Adrian, 
was long lost sight of, and has been 
lately cleared out by the Neapolitan 
Government. When J visited it, the 
work had gone on for ten years; 
and with the labour of the hundred 
men then employed, it was expected 
that a few months more would finish 
it. In the original execution of the 
work, thirty thousand Roman slaves 
laboured for eleven years; and, to 
allow this vast number to work at 
once, the level was first taken, and 
pits sunk from the surface of the 
ground to the necessary depths, the 
detachment at each shaft thence pro- 
ceeding to cut horizontally till it met 
the next. The depth at which the 
tunnel runs under ground is very 
great, some of the perpendicular 
shafts in the plain being nearly four 
hundred English feet in depth. 
Other sloping shafts lead down into 
the canal from the sides of the moun- 
tain; and most of these shafts, and 
the greater part of the main water- 
course, had been cleared when I saw 
them. 

Finding one of the workmen going 
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to his labour, I requested him to 
take me down with him. He lighted 
his lamp, and we entered one of the 
sloping passages about the foot of 
the hill. The shaft winded, and day- 
light immediately deserted us: the 
passage was wide enough to make 
the walk easy, but the steps hewn 
in the rock were much broken, and 
all was damp and very soon fetid. 
The descent may have lasted less 
than a quarter of an hour. As we 
came near the bottom, we began to 
hear the rumbling of the cars, and 
cries of the labourers echoing hollow 
through the galleries; and at last, 
reaching the level of the canal, we 
stood in a busy subterranean world. 
Lamps twinkledfrom the walls, shed- 
ding lines of light into the field of 
shadow about them; the strokes of 
the pickaxe resounded on the rock, 
and the workmen sung and shouted 
to each other. The height of the 
great gallery does not seem to be 
any where less than twenty feet, and 
the width allows two cars to pass. 
The paving of the bottom has been 
destroyed in the new excavations; 
overhead the arch does not appear 
to have been faced where it passes 
through the solid rock; water runs 
under foot, and drops from the roof, 
forming many massive and beautiful 
petrifactions, one of which, a thick 
pillar, crossed with rings, like those 
of the Tuscan rustic, was pointed 
out by the workmen with peculiar 
admiration. We walked through the 
horizontal gallery towards the lake, 
entered an ascending staircase, and 
in about half an hour after descend- 
ing into the darkness, we saw day- 
light from the other side of the moun- 
tain twinkling above us, like a clear, 
white star. My guide blew out his 
lamp; the spot of pure sky grew 
larger, and the light fell faintly about 
us ; and then we stepped out at once 
from the glimmer and gloom of 
Hades into the broad open light of 
upper earth and day. 

The transition and the spectacle 
were overpowering ; it was as when 
the adventurer, in a midnight cavern, 
had touched a talisman; and, Jo! a 
fairy land lay around him, glowing 
in enchanted sunshine. The picture 
was the blue, smooth lake—a picture 
six-and-thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence; the chasing in which it was 
set was plain, and wood, and icy 
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mountains. It was about mid-day; 
the sun was high and bright, the sky 
deep and cloudless ; po the land- 
scape, which melted into the light, 
was a wide pageant, which nature 
had adorned with her richest magni- 
ficence. Round and round soared 
vast rocky mountains, some of the 
loftiest of the Apennines ; the never- 
melting snows crowned their kingly 
heads, forests wrapped their feet, 
and human dwellings slumbered 
white and peaceful beneath their 
shadow. The outlines of the scene- 
ry were varied as well as bold. We 
stood a good way above the level of 
the water, on the side of a flattish, 
moory range of hills, the only incon- 
siderable heights about the lake; and 
about half a mile beneath us, beyond 
& sandy plain, the inland sea rippled 
against its shore. To the left rose a 
very fine and lofty mountain, steep 
and bare, with two conical summits, 
and snow lying in the gulleys far 
down its face. This was the Mount 
Velino; and on a rugged hill, amon 

its roots, a tuft of cypresses marke 

the site of the ancient prison-town 
of Alba. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, a beautiful wooded plain, ver- 
dant like an orchard, came forward 
to meet the lake; and through its 
bowers twinkled the roofs, church- 
towers, and castle of Avezzano. 
When the eye moved thence, still 
along the brink of the lake, the gar- 
den-plain between hill and water 
appeared to narrow; white dwell- 
ings shone among the trees, a huge 
misformed rock strode down like a 
promontory from the great moun- 
tain-chain nearly to the lake, and 
beneath it stood the town of Celano, 
the largest on the lake. Round this 
left, or north side of the lake, as far 
as the sight could distinguish, ran a 
girdle of woods gemmed with habi- 
tations ; and over the rock of Celano 
were piled prolonged mountain- 
ridges, line behind line, a perspec- 
tive along leagues of snows, the 
border of an inaccessible icy wilder- 
ness. On the right side of the lake 
the heights were less remarkable ; 
some headlands dipped right down 
into the water, and gloomy pine- 
woods darkened the northern sides 
of the sloping hills. Directly in 
front, beyond the east side of the 
lake, the view was bounded by a long, 
distant mountain-range, the celebra< 
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ted Majella, which, seen from so re. 
mote a point, presented a more gra- 
dual elevation than the other moun- 
tains : fields of snow clothed it wide 
and deep, and from its flat head two 
immense black rocks projected into 
the sky, the temples where old de- 
votion worshipped the mountain- 
spirits, or the castles in which the 
genii might have dwelt. 

The borders of the lake contain 
certainly not fewer than twelve or 
fifteen towns or villages, of which 
the largest is Celano, a town of con- 
siderable antiquity and note in the 
middle ages. The lake is now much 
contracted from its ancient limits; 
but no natural outlet is known for 
its waters, and the inhabitants seem 
to speak of this fact with something 
like a superstitious feeling. If the 
books are to be believed, Roman or 
aboriginal ruins exist in several spots 
on the banks. I had no time to 
search for these, and besides Alba, 
I heard of only two places of the 
kind. The one is Paterno, a village 
between Avezzano and Celano; the 
other is Luco, a hamlet, seemingly 
about a mile to the southward of the 
mouth of the canal, where have been 
found inscriptions, and remains of 
columns and polygonal walls. Over 
Luco we may believe still hang the 
shades of Virgil’s “ Grove of Angi- 
tia,’ where the Oriental sorceress 
taught magic to the aboriginal hun- 
ters, and where the nymphs of the 
woods and of the glassy waters wept 
for the death of Umbro, the enchan- 
ter, soldier, and priest. On the east 
side of the lake lies the country of 
the ancient Pelignians; behind the 
Majella, ten miles from the mountain, 
stands the town of Sulmona, the 
ancient Sulmo; and at Sulmo was 
born the luxurious legendary Ovid, 
whose cradle we could rather fancy 
placed among the clustering vine- 
yards and rose-gardens of Naples. 


When I awoke the following 
morning, and threw back the shutter 
of my unglazed window, the cool 
morning wind rustled among the 
orange- trees of the garden; and on 
their glossy foliage, and on the lake 
beyond, the sun shone warmly and 
brightly, inspiriting me for the long 
mountain walk which was to carry 
me up to Aquila. I drank coffee on 
the shop-board of my host, an honest 
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tailor, and set off in company with 
his son Paolo, a youth of fifteen, by 
profession a violin player, who was 
to guide me to the ruins of Alba. 

lba stood on a steep isolated hill, 
near the foot of the majestic Mount 
Velino; and our road to it led 
us for some three miles amon 
green lanes between gardens an 
vineyards, and then up the grassy 
rocks of the eminence, amidst scat- 
tered ruins of brick edifices, and 
along considerable remains of the 
rudest kind of polygonal walls. From 
the summits of the irregular hill the 
view is very fine; behind it a deep 
hollow sunk down, parting it from 
the mountain, whose craggy face, 
rent into ravines, frowned down on 
us from the north. In front lay the 
verdant gardens of Avezzano, the 
blue lake and the mountains be- 
yond. On one side a bare but very 
grand pass led eastwards towards 
the bridle-path from Celano to 
Aquila; and on the other hand rose 
a long slope of uneven ground, a 
kind of shallow valley, several miles 
in length, dotted with one or two 
little towns, the most distant being 
Tagliacozzo. 

Alba has witnessed tragic scenes. 
It was the St Helena of republican 
Rome, recommended for that ser- 
vice by its retired situation among 
the mountains, by its insulated po- 
sition on its rock, and by the strength 
of its fortifications. Of the van- 
quished kings and generals who 
were there imprisoned, Syphax, 
Prince of Numidia, the husband of 
the beautiful Sophonisba, was one ; 
but the climate of the Apennines 
was insupportable to the Moor, and 
the Senate graciously allowed him 
to die at Tivoli. At a later period 
of the republic, this mountain-castle 
was the dungeon and tomb of Per- 
seus, the proud, cruel, and super- 
stitious King of Macedon. His deeds 
gave him fair themes for reflection in 
his prison—fratricide—parricide— 
and a crime which has no name— 
the having successfully tempted his 
own father to murder. He died 
there after an imprisonment of some 
years. He died of hunger; either 
that his guards neglected to bring 
him food, or that he at last remem- 
bered a taunting advice of the con- 
sul who made him captive, and 
starved himself to death. The Se- 
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nate buried him with pomp; and 
his tomb may lie undistinguishable 
among the heaped fragments about 


us, or may be beneath yonder cir- 
cular ruin, which we shall soon pass 
beneath the hill. It is no matter 
where it be; every day, in Italy and 
elsewhere, we tread unknowingly 
upon graves. 

The people of the country are ig- 
norant of these events; but some 
questions asked with another pur- 
pose brought under my view their 
knowledge of a more modern chap- 
ter of history, asad and bloody one, 
the scene of which lay not far from 
hence. 

“ Do you know,” said I to Paolo, 
“that in old times the people of this 
country were conjurers, and dealt 
with evil spirits? They had the 
power of charming serpents, and 
played with them as if they had been 
earthworms. Can your people now 
do that ?” 

The boy smiled, but not quite 
heartily. “ I wish they could,” said 
he. “ Not that the serpents are 
dangerous to us; but there are plenty 
of vipers among the low grounds 
about the lake; and the old men 
tell us that there is a tract of land 
beside Luco yonder, now quite 
untilled, that was once a blooming 
vineyard, till the snakes .came up 
into it, and drove the vinedressers 
away.” 

* Ay, but, my good friend, it was 
by magic that your ancestors sub- 
dued the serpents ; and perhaps you 
have something of the sort still.— 
You have magic, have you not? 
You have the gettatura ?” 

Poor Paolo looked frightened, and 
tried to cross himself, without my 
seeing it. About the prevalent 
superstition of the gettatura he did 
not choose to speak. “The Holy 
Virgin protects us, and since her 
birth we know nothing of magic in 
this country: but long, long ago, | 
there were many wicked deeds done 
here by magic. If you had asked 
me, when we were near the town, 
I could have shown you ata distance 
the place on the lake where was 
once a grand and beautiful city call- 
ed ay yt I do not know the 
story well, and nobody does; but 


sure it is that by magic that city was 
sunk into the lake: and when the 
e place, they can 
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look over the edge of the boat, and 
see the castles and churches lying 
deep down beneath the water. And 
for that matter,” continued he, gain- 
ing courage from the sound of his 
own voice, “in the spot we stand 
on, all is not as it should be: it is all 
owing to a great treasure that is hid 
in the earth, but if we do not med- 
dle with the hoard, nothing can harm 
us. 

“Indeed!” replied I, “ that must 
be a pretty story. Let me hear how 
the treasure came here, and I pro- 
mise you not to dig one stroke for 


“Tt is an old story,” resumed the 
little fiddler, “ and you would hear 
it better from Nicholas the Barber, 
who has studied surgery at Padua, 
and spoke Latin to you yesterday 
in‘ the church. You must know, 
that when Charles of Anjou, an old 
King of Naples, first came into the 
country, the Abruzzesi would not 
take him for their king, and a great 
battle was fought near Tagliacozzo, 
eight miles up among the hills be- 
yond Magliano yonder, and after he 
had gained the battle King Charles 
came down and besieged Alba. It 
is a poor place now, but then it was 
a large town, with churches, and 
convents, and suldiers. The people 
defended it for many months, and 
the cruel King swore that he would 
not leave a living soul in it. So 
when the Albese people saw that the 
King would soon take the place, they 

athered together their gold and 
jewels, and all their riches, and dug 
a well in the city, the deepest that 
ever was made, and threw all their 
treasure into it, and then filled it up 
again, and tore down houses, and 
piled them above it, that the spot 
might not be known. Then they 
set fire to the town at the four cor- 
ners, and burnt themselves, and their 
wives, and their children, to death 
in the houses ; and when Charles of 
- Anjou marched into the town it was 
as desolate as the grave. He never 
found the treasure, and it lies there 
at this day. The well in which it 
is, is called the Well of Satarn (Pozzo 
di Saturno,) but no man has ever 
been able to find the exact spot. 
There is a guard over it; and no one 
has ever searched for it but some 
dreadful misfortune has happened 
to him. Some people say it is be- 
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neath that old brick house filled up 
with stones and rubbish, half way 
up the south face of the hill. We 
call the ruin the Pettorino.” 
Parting from my good little violin- 
ist, l had next to get upon the road 


to the city of Aquila. 1 crossed the 
plain to the east of Alba, and at its 
extremity found a little hamlet call- 
ed Le Forme, where I stopped to get 
some refreshment, and a man to carry 
my knapsack up the villanously 
steep ascent. The sensation excited 
by my avatar in Le Forme was quite 
flattering. In the 4 guest- 
chamber of the wine-house, the 
smoke compelled me to place my- 
self just within the door, sitting on 
one overturned trough, and making 
my wine and bread be set on another. 
The door being, as every where else, 
always wide open, and the floor far 
elevated above the ground outside, 
I sat at the top of the stair fully ex- 
posed to view. It was holiday, and 
In ten minutes the whole village 
population, of each sex and all ages, 
was assembled in the lane, looking 
up at the phenomenon. There was 
not opportunity for satisfying all the 
doubts suggested and expressed re- 
garding me; but when two fellows 
came round among us with a box, 
making the usual demand for money 
for masses in behalf of the souls in 
“ purgatorio,” the spectators were 
greatly relieved at seeing that I gave 
twopence for the repose of the dead, 
just as if I had been a Christian like 
themselves, 

A goatherd shouldered my bag, 
and we climbed the hill stoutly. 
The pass was called by the country 
people the Magliona; is from two to 
three miles long, and formed be- 
tween the skirts of the Mount Ve- 
lino on the one hand, and the isola- 
ted mountain of Celano on the other. 
It is bare of wood, excepting furze 
and brushwood; is wide, but steep 
on both sides, and the path, high 
up on the north side, is very rough. 
We ascend continually until, near 
the end of the defile, we have reach- 
ed a point at a great elevation, com- 
manding a wide prospect : -The pass 
is picturesque, the ground precipi- 
tous beneath the paths, and a cluster 
of rocks, prettily overgrown with 
shrubs, through which the track 
asses, marks the spot where a poor 
emale perished in the snow. My 
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companion named it also as having 
been eight years before the encamp- 
ment for several weeks of a troop of 
forty robbers; they had levied con- 
tributions on all the villages about, 
and, the man assured me, had caught 
him, and stripped him of the little 
he had. 

Here my guide moved back, and 
in a few minutes I had before me a 
long stretch of the valley into which 
I was next to turn, and a landscape 
which was very wild and striking. I 
stood high up on the mountains 
forming the west side of the valley 
which runs north from Celano; 
about me, above, and beneath, lay 
wide fields of snows partially thaw- 
ing, and making my path a little 
rivulet. On the right frowned the 
dark mountain of Celano, a bare 
calcareous mastiff-headed mass; 
and through a deep opening between 
it and the fine mountain next to the 
coast, appeared a glimpse of the 
town, the garden-like plain of a 
couple of miles beyond it, and, fur- 
ther still, a portion of the lake and 
its opposite bank. Except this little 
blooming segment, the whole land- 
scape was desolate and grand. 

We have now travelled two days 
and a half in the Abruzzo, and have 
met with no adventure. We appear 
to be at last entering a wilder tract 
of country, but there likewise we 
shall meet with no adventure. And 
yet we are in the heart of those moun- 
tains which have been described to 
us as haunted by those bands of 
robbers that often form the most 
prominent image in the mind of a 
traveller about to enter Italy. The 
natives themselves are to this day 
cowardly to excess where any risk 
of robbery may be contemplated ; 
the frontier mountains, among which 
we are, have unquestionably been 
the most usual retreat of the banditti 
when they have existed, and the bad 
name which they once deserved has 
never ceased to cling to them. 

What is then the real character 
and situation of the people in these 
provinces ? 

In the first place, standing on the 
mountain which overhangs Ovindoli, 
we may look about us. The land- 
scape before us is a picture of the 
country (now and elsewhere I speak 
of the ulterior or mountainous Ab- 
ruzzo). Part of it is blooming 
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like paradise; part of it a wilderness, 
where scarcely even grass grows. 
Even from the valleys, I believe, 
there is little or no export ; the corn, 
wines, and perhaps the olives, seem 
to be mainly consumed by the inha- 
bitants. From the country about 
Aquila, saffron used to be largely 
carried out; but if I recollect rightly 
what was told me, the growing of it 
has nearly ceased. A large propor- 
tion of the country is pasturage, 
where game abounds, and where 
kine, sheep, goats, and swine are 
kept to be driven down to the mar- 
kets in the large towns like Aquila 
or Teramo, or into the low country. 
In the wooded districts the manufac- 
ture of charcoal goes on; and every 
one knows, that.from the name of 
the charcoal-burners, the noted sect 
of the Carbonari took their appella- 
tion, originating here and in Cala- 
bria. Altogether the country does 
not support its inhabitants; they 
emigrate into the low country in all 
directions. In the cities we find 
them as street- porters and labourers 
of different sorts; and in the coun- 
try they are frequent as shepherds 
and farm-servants. Many of them 
go down into the plains only at par- 
ticular seasons to assist in the culti- 
vation, and return to their families 
with their earnings. In some of 
those pestilential plains, of which the 
Campagna of Rome is the most 
remarkable example, the agricultu- 
ral labour is performed almost en- 
tirely by the poor peasants coming 
thus down temporarily from the 
mountains, most frequently from 
these very districts. Every one who 
has been in Rome at Christmas has 
seen them exercising another tem- 
porary and miserable trade. The 
Neapolitan pipers (pifferari) are 
from this country; we see one man 
blowing a bagpipe, usually attended 
by another who plays a little flage- 
let; for two or three weeks crowds 
of these poor men parade the streets, 
dependent on the generosity of the 
inbabitants, looking dolefully, and 
making doleful music ; and then they 
disappear, no soul in Rome knowing 
or caring how long the few pence 
they have gained will suffice to buy 
food for their children. 
Such is the situation of those 
men whom we hear stigmatized as 
robbers toa man. God knows, they 

















have temptation. It would be rash 
in me to pronounce a positive judg- 
ment on a whole race without fuller 
opportunity than I have had of 
knowing them. My opinion of them 
is derived from having gone about 
among the peasants as a pedestrian, 
whose wallet and sketch-book cer- 
tainly were little calculated to ex- 
cite cupidity,—from mixing with 
them freely, and in every way, 
completely unarmed, without the 
smallest caution on my part, more 
than I should have used at home, 
and without the smallest protection 
from police, who, except in the 
towns, are invisible.—and from oc- 
casional conversations with two or 
three officers of their local govern- 
ments, and one or two persons in the 
upper ranks in Aquila. Judging 
from these sources of knowledge, 
should call these mountaineers 
strictly honest in regard to proper- 
ty, faithful in their engagements, 
hospitable and obliging to strangers, 
and in their manners rough and 
sometimes wild, but most manly and 
independent. To strangers, I think, 
they cannot be dangerous; but they 
may be so, both to themselves and 
to their rulers—among themselves, 
by their fieriness and ready use of 
the knife—to the government, by 
their seeming to be still as fickle as 
in old times, and equally subject to 
the influence of those men who en- 
joy among them, at the same time, 
property and personal reputation. 
About Aquila, the Marquis Drago- 
netti seems to be a much greater 
man than the King of Naples, Fer- 
dinandino, as they call him. 
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I should have no great stomach 
for putting to experiment, among 
so needy a race, the challenge given 
me by one of the poorest-lookin 
among them, who told me, wit 
great energy, that I might walk from 
one end of their mountains to the 
other with my hand open, and un- 
counted gold in it. Still I have 
great faith in these rough fellows, 
and should travel again in their 
country with far greater confidence 
than on the post-roads, either in 
the Papal state or the kingdom of 
Naples. 

Indeed, while the robber-troops 
were out, these wild mountains 
were not to any extent the scene of 
their depredations, but only their 
haunts in intervals of repose, and 
their retreat when pursued. The 
Abruzzesi peasants, indeed, will 
have it, that of late years the rob- 
bers were almost entirely Romans; 
and one of them, in conversation 
with me, confirmed this assertion 
by stating it as a fact, that it is by 
burnings of houses, imprisonments, 
and executions within the Roman 
state that the robbers have been ex- 
tirpated, and that in the Abruzzi no 
such proceedings have taken place. 
Be that as it may, the bandits are, in 
the mean time, quite as imaginary 
beings as English highwaymen; and 
robbery is regarded by the Abruz- 
zesi generally in quite as heinous a 
light as by the peasantry of Eng- 
land. Ill-livers (malviventi) there 
will always be among these people, 
as among every other race; and 
robberies will occasionally take 
place, just as among ourselves.* 














* I had not been two months out of the country, when (according to the 
German newspapers) a Neapolitan judge, on his way from Celano in a carriage, 
was attacked near Isernia, in the plains south of the Abruzzi. His son was shot 
dead. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention a fact supplementary to the anecdotes of 
the Roman robbers as in 1819, given by Mrs Grahame. To her lively and faith- 
ful account the authoress annexes a frightful proclamation of the Roman govern- 
ment, condemning the whole town of Sonnino, on the mountains between Frusinone 
and Piperno, tv be burnt to the ground. This notorious town is still standing and 
inhabited, and has never been destroyed. I have passed not far from it, and seen it 
perched above me like a kite’s nest; and I have conversed with some of the inhabi- 
tants, first on taking up my night’s quarters at Prassede, a village near it, where the 
soldiers are said to have butchered De Cesaris’ wife and family ; and afterwards, in 
the romantically beautiful wood, in which, among the roots of the Sonnino hills, and 
by the edge of the classical river Amasenus, stand the interesting Gothic ruins of 
the Carthusian convent of Fossa Nuova, the scene of the murder of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. These men concurred in what had been previously told me by an English 
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During the occupation of Italy 
by the French, these invaders gave 
the name of brigands to the whole 
population of the Abruzzi, as well 
as of Calabria. They had given the 
same title, and for the same reasons, 
to the peasants who fought them in 
Spain. There is no doubt, that 
both in Calabria and in the Abruzzi, 
the name of King Ferdinand was 
used as a cover for much atrocity; 
but, to a great degree, the war here, 
as in Spain, was just an irregular gue- 
rilla ctruggle against the intruders, 
in which the Italian sharp-shooters 
thought as little of giving their 
enemies fair play as a farmer’s 
wife does of giving law to the 
weasel whom she has caught in her 
hen-roost. The hangman General 
Manhes, aid-de-campto Murat, quiet- 
ed (or depopulated) first the Abruzzi 
and then Calabria. 

While we have been thus engaged 
in considering the Abruzzese cha- 
racter, we have wound along the 
mountain side, descended into the 
hollow, crossed the deep wild tor- 
rent beds, and reached the little hill 
town of Rovero, from which two pea- 
sants were my companions all the 
way to Aquila. , 

No travelling companions could 
have been franker, more accommo- 
dating, or more independent than 
these two men, especially the elder. 
They seemed unaffectedly glad of the 
opportunity of oe | a stranger. 
They offered to stop, if I wished it, 
earlier in the evening than they had 
intended; Alessandro, the younger, 
insisted on carrying my knapsack 
half-way for me; at night our tavern 
bill was equally divided among the 
three, and a proportion of the price 
of some wine which I had paid for 
on the road peremptorily placed at 
my credit ; and when we parted in 
the city, a trifle which I offered to 
the younger man was rudely and 
steadily refused. 

At Rovero the hills shut out from 
us the valley to the south, and we 
entered on a long narrow plain, 
equally bare and dreary. The snow 
lay on most of the hills close dowa 


to the road; high moory hills were 
on the left, lower heights on the 
right, and the steep rocky head of 
the Gran Sasso peered over thé 
woody eminences which extended 
on the horizon right before us. The 
cultivation was infrequent, the land- 
scape desolate without being grand 
and the whole aspect of it reminde 
me of no place so much as the weary 
moor of Rannoch. The first village 
we reached after Rovero, was Rocca 
di Mezzo, seated on a bare eminence, 
jutting into the plain ; afterwards we 
assed to the right of Rocca di Gam- 
io, lying on the slope, and entered 
among woods of oak, covering a long 
labyrinth of hills, which form the 
northern end of the line of valley 
through which we had come. The 
road led us gradually among loftier 
hills; we came on the skirts of the 
forest mountain which had risen on 
our left; we clambered out of one 
little deep jungle, over hillocks, into 
the next; and the scene, always 
confined, was often very romantic. 
Just as the sun had set we 
emerged from among the hills, far 
enough to see beneath us a part of 
the fertile valley of the Aterno, the 
full front of the Gran Sasso, and, 
roudly seated on an eminence at 
its feet, the city of Aquila, or, as the 
country people always call it, the 
Aquila—the eagle. We descended 
abruptly through ravines matted 
with trees and underwood, and 
swept by dashing torrents. It soon 
became dark, there was no moon, 
and without the older man’s guid- 
ance neither his friend nor I could 
have found the track to the village 
of Bagno, which lies at the foot of 
the hills, three miles from the city. 
My comrades wished to stop here 
for the night: we, and three or four 
other country people, supped da 
magro out of the same dish, in the 
kitchen of the tavern; then the 
ostler appeared, counted the guests, 
went out, and returned with a sack 
of straw for each man; the table 
was cleared, and a bucket of water 
thrown on the fire; we disposed 
our sacks in half circle round the 








painter, who had spent two or three weeks in Sonnino,—that the proclamation was 
put into effect only to the extent of burning two or three ill-reputed houses at the 
head of the town, and fixing up, in the common fashion, in iron cages, on the gates, 


the heads of some of the executed robbers. 
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hearth; and each man laid himself 
to sleep on his sack, laying his feet 
as near as possible to the dying em- 
bers. 

I reached Aquila early in the 
morning, and remained there all 
that day, and till nearly sunset the 
next evening. To you, kind reader, 
I may show all the lions of the city 
in half an hour. I made here one 
or two acquaintances of a rank su- 
perior to those I have lately intro- 
duced you to; but you are to expect 
no personal anecdotes. One history 
I could relate, which is by turns 
comic and sorrowful, and the cha- 
racter of its hero highly original. 
But no ;—I was a stranger, and the 
old man was kind to me; it shall 
not be by my means that a smile is 
raised at his expense. Besides the 
sacredness of private character, 
which ie to be respected even 
where the object may never hear 
what has been said of him, there is 
considerable ground for expecting, 
that what I should write regarding 
any gentleman in Aquila might, by 
this day three months, be coolly 
read off and translated to him. The 
Apennines are not so wholly unen- 
lightened as we at home believe. 
A friend of mine visited Aquila the 
year before I did, and carried an 
introduction to a nobleman there, 
the Marquis Dragonetti (who is a 
public character, and may be spoken 
of freely). He found this gentle- 
man in his study, translating Dugald 
Stewart into Italian. In 1820, the 
Marquis, then a very young man, 
was actively constitutional... He is 
said to have proved his repentance, 
by transmitting to the absolutist go- 
vernment thirty thousand arguments 
(the Italian copy reads ducati); and 
he now occupies himself with phi- 
losophy and literature, is an excel- 
lent and multifarious linguist, and 

ossesses a highly complete English 
istry. There is an academy or 
college at Aquila, of which I can 
only report, that the students are 
said to be very numerous, and that 
the establishment bears a high cha- 
racter in its own country. 

Aquila has no claim to classical 
antiquity, but the exact date of its 
foundation has been questioned. 
At any rate, whether the Lombards 
built here any small town or not, 
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the basins, and some young men 
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Aquila became a city under the plans 
of the Emperor Frederick IIL, who 
perceived the importance of fortify- 
ing his frontier towards Rome. He 
surveyed the valley, and ordered a 
fortified city to be \built on this hill: 
about 1252 his son Conrad executed 
the plan. Troops were sent up into 
the country, who drove the inhabi- 
tants out of the towas of Amiterno 
and Forcone, and pvinting to the 
steep hill between those two towns, 
gave the word of command to build 
on it a new city. The spearmen 
were nearly as good master-masons 
as Aladdin’s genii; and Aquila rose 
out of the earth as if by enchant- 
ment. 

The Abruzzesi are great lovers of 
mystical numbers. The number for 
Teramo is thirty-three, aud for 
Aquila ninety-nine. Aquila, we are 
told, has ninety-nine noble families; 
ninety-nine churches; ninety nine 
squares; ninety-nine fountains (one 
of which has ninety-nine mouths) ; 
a clock which, at two hours after 
sunset, strikes ninety-nine strokes; 
and its county (or diocese, I forget 
which) contains ninety-nine castles 
and ninety-nine villages. I did not 
verify any of these numbers; but the 
number of churches and of squares 
(piazze), large or small, is quite 


wearisome—fountains, some of them * 


handsome, are pouring in every 
street—and the clock in the town- 
hall, beside the market-place, does 
hold on striking in the evening as 
if it meant to awaken the dead. The 
remarkable fountain, which I had 
heard of in Rome, I| visited,and have 
found its mouths stated inthe Aquilan 
chronicle (Muratori) at ninety-three 
—it was built in 1272. This foun- 
tain, Della Riviera, is really a pretty 
object. Itis built in a retired cor- 
ner close by the city-gate, called 
after it, and at the foot of a rock, in 
the side of which a hollow square is 
cut out for it. Three walls line three 
sides of this square, and along the 
walls are set two lines of stone- 
basins, one above another, into which 
the water gushes from the ninety- 
nine mouths, formed into heads of 
lions and other fearful wild-fowl. 
When I saw it in the afternoon, the 
scene was very lively and interest- 
ing—thirty or forty women, in bright 
showy costumes, washed clothes at 
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sauntered about and jested with 
them. 

Aquila has within the walls a cir- 
cumference of more thanthree miles, 
but its population is said not to ex- 
ceed 15,000. Many houses are un- 
inhabited, many more are both unin- 
habited and in ruins, and the whole 
place wears a miserable look of in- 
activity and decay. It is remarkable 
for the width of its streets; the nar- 
rowest lane in it is, as the people 
assert, wide enough for a carriage. 
The cleanliness under foot is, for an 
Italian town, no less unusual. Its 
market-place is large but not hand- 
some, and contains two churches, 
one of them the cathedral, dedicated 
to St Maximus and St George, both 
martyrs of Amiternum. The only 
circumstance about Aquila that in- 
dicates prosperity is the increase of 
accommodation for strangers. It 
now contains several decent hotels 
(so called), with eating-houses and 
coffee-rooms.* A friend who visit- 
ed the place fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, tells me he found one miserable 
inn, and slept on straw. In walking 
through the town, one meets, after 
all the burnings and -earthquakes, 
traces of its German origin at every 
cerner. Even in private houses, 
when these are old, while we still 
see the low light roofs and open 
airy galleries of Italy, we have also 
windows with pointed Gothic arches, 
and elaborate and often beautifully 
finished fancy mouldings and fleurets, 
that look as if imported ready-made 
from Nuremberg. Some such bits 
of architecture are very picturesque. 
The older churches, though chiefly 
renewed inside in the Italian taste, 
present outside a principal front, of 
which any one is pretty nearly the 
model of all the rest: A huge, heavy, 
unornamented gable, with a florid 
Gothic doorway, in some churches 
very richly carved, and above the 
door a circular window, with more 
or less carved work in stone. Seve- 
ral are handsome inside, and most 
are filled with pictures. There are 
Guidos and Guercinos in abundance. 
Names cost nothing—some may be 
genuine, and one or two called 
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Guidos were, I recollect, quite care- 
less enough to be his. But I had 

ota surfeit of paintings, from which 
P had scarcely recovered, even when 
I reached Bologna. Of these in 
Aquila | kept no note, and recollect 
little more about them than that 
some pleased me. 

In the afternoon of my second day 
at Aquila, in preparing to leave it, I 
walked up to see the castle, built by 
Charles V.,—a sombre, very impo< 
sing, and strong-looking fortification, 
placed at an angle on the upper side 
of the city, and separated trom it by 
an esplanade and moat. The com- 
mandant was not at hand, and the 
officer on guard refused me admit- 
tance. I took my revenge only by 
asking the gentleman who was with 
me, whether to-day were not the 
lith of March. On the Iith of 
March, 1821, the commandant took 
care to be at hand: he had to sur- 
render the fortress at the first sums, 
mons of the Austrians. From me, 
inquisitive reader, you shall learn 
nothing regarding the Neapolitan re- 
volution of 1820-21; you shall not 
even learn that a numerous army of 
Neapolitans, all burning for free- 
dom, occupied their whole splendid 
line of frontier-passes from Ascoli 
to Tagliacozzo; that a handful of 
Austrians came toiling up from Rie- 
ti, speculating wofully on the chan- 
ces they had of getting back to eat 
sauer-kraut on the banks of the 
Wien; that the Neapolitans drew 
all together, and huddled under the 
walls of Aquila; that at one bridge, 
which the Austrians had to pass, a 
little skirmish was fought, and a 
colonel wounded and taken prison- 
er; that not another blow was 
struck; and that the Neapolitans, 
saving General Pépe the trouble of 
disbanding them, made for the low 
country like a flock of sheep who 
have the dog behind them. These 
things make me angry, reader; and 
so I Jeave you, and set off to climb 
the mountains. 

For reaching Teramo, I had my 
choice between an immensely cir- 
cuitous carriage-road, leading round 





* I recommend the hotel or Jodging-house of the tailor, Croce Villacrece, in the 






Piazza St Agostino, and the coffee-room Del Greco, in the market square, kept by 


Demetrio Costa, an Albanian, 
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by Popoli, and thence through the 
plains, and a hill-path through the 
defiles of the Gran Sasso, described 
as very difficult and very wild. The 
weather was still unbroken, little 
snow had fallen in the winter, and I 
determined on the short road. Its 
wildness was an attraction, and wild 
enough I found it. I have seen 
much mountain scenery, but scarce- 
ly any region so solitarily and sa- 
vagely grand as this. The route is 
usually called that of the Tibia, from 
the name of the most remarkable pass 
in it. It leaves the heights of the Gran 
Sasso to the right, winding about on 
a jutting shoulder of it. It then de 
scends among the mountains about 
its base, clothed with forests, and 
broken into ravines by roaring 
streams, and thence it enters the 
rich and beautiful plain of Teramo. 
I could find no one who would ac- 
company me as guide the whole way 
to Teramo; but a young peasant, 
who was to start with lfis mule in the 
morning for a hamlet among the hills 
not far off my path, agreed to con- 
duct me to a point, thirteen or four- 


teen miles on, from whence 1 was. 


to find my way alone, or lose it, as 
it might chance. 

We started at dawn, and imme- 
diately on getting clear of the houses 
of Pizzoli, began to climb the steep 
mountain. Our way lay at first up- 
wards along the brink of a large 
quarry of limestone. The sun rose 
clear and bright as we wound through 
among its cliffs, and the black gulfs, 
still lying in shadow, relieved the 
radiance which illuminated the beau- 
tiful valley on which we were cast- 
ing our last look. The round green 
mountain and woods of Rojo and its 
high-lying plain, swelled on the op- 
posite bank; in the valley flowed 
and glittered the Aterno, fresh from 
its fountains; and to the westward 

lanced out from thickets the white 
ouses of St Vittorino. The ascent 
was long and very steep, leading us 
into a bare, narrow valley, where the 
hills soon shut us completely in, and 
then opened out into a vast, uneven, 
meadowy tract, an arm of the Gran 
Sasso stretching close down to us 
on the right, and more distant snowy 
mountains bounding the plain on 
other sides. Coasting along the 
ower 


hill-side, we descended into a 
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range of meadow-land, more level, 
extremely extensive, and watered 
by a little, pebbly stream. My com- 
panion, himself porkish, called this 
tract of pasturage the Porcinaro. 
We crossed rivulet and plain, and 
began, among rocks and bushes, to 
ascend the high steep hills, which 
closed the further side of the hol- 
low. The hill was long, and the 
ascent nearly impracticable, from 
chasms rent, and huge stones swept 
down by the streams. It was full 
two hours before we stood on the 
highest point of the rocks; but the ex- 
ertion put to flight the piercing cold 
which had benumbed me previously. 
From this point to the dip of the 
mountains into the valley of the Tor- 
dino at Teramo, I passed through 
a succession of the wildest land- 
scapes I had seen in the Abruzzi. 
To the right, immediately beyond the 
deep bed of the streamlet of the Por- 
cinaro, rose up swiftly the cliffs 
which were the basement of the Gran 
Sasso, and a part of its body showed 
itself white with snow; while, follow- 
ing the wall of cliff downwards along 
the stream in the direction of my 
journey, I saw dark churchyard- 
like firs taking lodgment among the 
icy crevices of the rocks, and crowd- 
ing more thickly and more gloomily, 
till stream and forest were hidden 
in a dark deep pass. Before me, be- 
yond the narrow plain on which I sat, 
soared the beautiful conical moun- 
tain of Tottega, imperviously tangled 
with beech-trees and underwood to 
its very crest ; it formed the left side 
of the pass, into which dashed the 
Porcinaro rivulet, and on its other 
side, it skirted another forest-pass, 
through which my road was to lie. 
To the left (or north) the view was 
wide, and it was desolate and savage 
even to horror—nothing was there 
that had life—nothing that could 
support life—all silent and all mo- 
tionless, except the tempest-clouds 
which held their heavy march along 
the heights. A bare stony plain, 
not broad, but miles in length, level 
like a lake, was partially covered 
with snow, gemmed with frozen 
little lakes, and guarded on all sides, 
except the nearest, by rocky moun- 
tains, of which the one next to me 
(called by the people, I think, the 
Colle Secco) was rugged, cliffy, and 
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of great elevation. A shoulder of it 
formed the north side of the pass 
through which I was to penetrate. 

I pushed on to reach the hut where 
my muleteer waited for his break- 
fast and drink- money, and found the 
solitary cabin open to the public as a 
kind of tavern, and now occupied by 
my guide and the host, a sulky old 
shepherd, dressed in goat or sheep- 
skins, who porwntek us for a mo- 
derate price, on mouldy uneatable 
bread, good eggs, and aliquor which 
he called wine, and which we in this 
country should call bad vinegar. A 
little to the south of this hut, on the 
descent towards the stream, lay a 
hamlet called Fucino, of six houses 
at most. About it was somewhat of 
cultivation ; a mile or two farther up 
we had found some peasants pre- 
paring two or three fields for seed; 
not very far from Pizzoli we had 
passed another solitary house, and 
this was all of life that we had found 
in fourteen miles. 

I questioned the shepherd about 
the road to Teramo, and if a guide 
could be found. The old man 
shrugged his shoulders ‘deprecating- 
ly, after the model of Dominichino’s 
Adam in the Barberini palace; he 
said, that till gaining the next vil- 
lage, an hour distant, I should have 
“a bad step,” but that there was no 
one to guide me; he could not, and 
would not if he could. His manner 
was odd, and seemed to indicate 
danger on the road. I have no con- 
fidence in my own courage (this I 
mention in confidence); therefore I 
asked no further explanations, in case 
I might get frightened and turn back, 
and as soon as possible I started 
alone. The hut stood close on 
the wood-edge; and I immediately 
found myself entangled in the ra- 
vine, and in a situation at once pic- 
turesque, annoying, and whimsical. 
I was far, far up the hill forming the 
right side of the pass; all around was 
a forest of large and beautiful beech- 
trees, whose leaves were brown and 
dead, but not all fallen; the hills at 
each side of the pass retired from 
each other as they rose, leaving the 
glen wide at top; but deep down 
among cliffs brawled a considerable 
stream, heard through the silence 
oftener than seen through the trees. 
The snow lay every where on my 
side of the pass, sometimes several 
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feet deep; previous footsteps had 
marked out the track rather than 
made it passable, and I sometimes 
waded through the snow, sometimes 
leaped from block to block of ice, 
and once on the edge of a gully, 
rested myself among the lower 
branches of a pretty large tree, about 
whose trunk the snow was piled up 
and trodden hard down. In about 
an hour the defile widened out; the 
stream swept round to the right, now 
a strong little river, tearing and roar- 
ing along in a wide rocky bed, and 
on the slope between me and it 
stood the village of Tottega, of per- 
haps thirty or forty houses. Beyond 
the river I beheld a wilderness of 
rocks, defiles, and forests, without 
having the most remote idea how to 
find my road through them. By the 
way, Tottega is stated (although I 
do not perceive the purpose) to have 
been one of the points against which 
the Austrians were to have marched 
in 1821, if resistance were offered. 
God pity an army, though it were 
ten thousand strong, if on any path 
leading to Tottega ten boors stood to 
stop them, with stout hearts and 
good muskets ! 

On reaching the village I searched 
for the wine-house, as the most likely 
place for finding a guide. When I 
saluted the hostess, and told her the 
road I had come, she clasped her 
hands, and bade me thank the Vir- 
gin that the wolves had not eaten 
me; that a troop of them were cer- 
tainly about the pass, and had car- 
ried off two sheep from the village 
only the night before. The fear was 
a woman’s; but I was pleased and 
thankful for not having had to fur« 
nish incidents for a new second part 
of Robinson Crusoe. The poor 
hostess, a mild elderly woman, with 
a very fine countenance that must 
have been once a Madonna’s, was 
dying of a slow fever, and knew it. 

er resignation was touching; she 
thanked the good God for havin 

iven her much happiness, kisse 
a crucifix, and hoped soon to be 
in Paradise. Ill as she was, she 
insisted on going out to seek a guide 
for me, and speedily returned with 
a@ man who was a to go, almost 
the only man of the village who was 


not out commencing the cultivation 
of the fields along the side of the 
hill, Atanasio de Juliis was not 
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himself aware whether he was de- 
scended from the Roman Emperors 
or not. He was a very dark mus- 
cular man of forty-five, silent and 
saturnine, but civil, and well ac- 
quainted with the country. We 
commended the sick Mariana to the 
favour of the saints, and set out 
with the purpose of making out that 
evening as much as possible of the 
twenty miles which lay between us 
and Teramo. The road was to be 
rough; it was already past noon, 
the clouds were very threatening, 
and till within six miles of Teramo 
we were to pass only two villages 
on the way. 

We crossed the stream on a plank 
bridge, and climbed up the high 
bank. From this position the view 
was inconceivably grand, and rich 
likewise in the foreground. Be- 


neath us the stream boiled and. 


foamed; the gently undulating hill 
of Tottega sloped upwards from it 
on the right, its village lying at its 
feet, and the forest clothing it to its 
steep bluff summit; to the left of us 
and the stream, jagged cliffs rose 
from the water-edge and joined 
wooded hills behind them: and the 
whole centre of the picture was 
filled by the mountain of the Gran 
Sasso, the highest in Italy, here 
visible from its root to its peaks. 
We turned to the left from the 
valley, and diving into the woods, 
soon lost sight of the great moun- 
tain, entering speedily into the 
narrow cliffy valley of another little 
river, which we followed upwards a 
long way. This river Atanasio call- 
ed the Zingani, deriving its name 
from a village farther up among the 
hills, which long ago was attacked 
and burnt by its neighbours ina feud. 
We have in front of us a bare moun- 
tain of considerable height, up which 
winds a spiral road nearly to ite top. 
We have to climb this devil’s stair- 
case. The mountain is the Tibia, 
which gives name to the whole chain 
of passes. The mule-track up the 
mountain is long but easy : Jess than 
half an hour brings us to the sum- 
mit; and there, looking back on a 
confusion of snowy mountains rising 
peak over peak to the north, we 
turn to the left, and have before us 
the remarkable part of this pass of 
the Tibia. In ascending the face of 
the hill we have wound gradually to 





the right, and now stand near the 
top, looking to the left along the 
back of the hill. The back is a per- 
pendicular precipice of great height; 
and not far from its summit a bridle- 
path is cut horizontally along it, 
very narrow, and overhung by pon- 
derous jutting rocks. Long, long 
ago, as a great lord traversed this 
hazardous track, mounted on his 
mule, the beast stumbled, and fell 
with its rider over the edge of the 
cliff. The depth is frightful, and 
both fell to the bottom; the mule 
was dashed to pieces, but his mas- 
ter, caught by bushes, came lightly 
to the ground, and received no hurt 
except fracturing his ankle-bone. 
Animated by pious thankfulness, he 
built at the western entrance of the 

ass a chapel, dedicated to Our 

ady of the Ankle-bone (La Ma- 
donna della Tibia); and to this day 
the name of the pass, and the poor 
little chapel with its smoky image, 
perpetuate the memory of the pro. 
vidential deliverance. As travellers 
must say an Ora pro nobis, one or 
more, before the altar, and as false 
devotion is the mother of thirst, a 
paltry tavern close to the chapel 
furnishes wine, proverbially the 
worst in the country. The dizzy part 
of the pass is a walk of less than five 
minutes, and about half way along it 
the path is laboriously cut between 
the living rock and a massive frag- 
ment, which fell from above and 
crushed a poor donkey, whose bones 
it still covers. 

Having passed this rock bridge, we 
found ourselves on the high lying 
bare plain of Rosetto, and passed the 
demolished fortress of Rocca di Ro- 
setto, and a village called S. Georgio. 
We continued for a couple of hours 
at a considerable elevation, the hills 
and country becoming quite unin- 
teresting; and at last we came among 
thickets, and began to descend a 
long bushy scaur, seeing at our feet 
the village of Val San Giovanni pret- 
tily embosomed among trees, in the 
valley of the Tordino, which flows 
past it. Shelter was heartily wel- 
come ; the sun was set, snow flakes 
were beginning to whirl in the air, 
and before we reached the village, a 
sharp snow-storm had set in. The 
village contained no public house, 
and a little time elapsed before Ata- 





nasio effected a lodgement in one of 
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the most tolerable houses, the son of 
the family not opening to us either 
his heart or his doors, till the des- 
cendant of the Julii, provoked into 
liveliness, had sworn high and dear 
that we could and would pay. Once 
admitted, we were treated like bro- 
thers. The huge wood fire in the 
chimney was reinforced, the fine 
frank old Carbonaro of a host, and 
his fat comely lisping daughter, seat- 
ed themselves with us at the hearth, 
and the son cooked our supper. 
This being a two-storied house, the 
family part was, as usual, on the 
upper floor; and soon we heard 
footsteps on the stone stair. A man 
entered, of superior dress and ap- 
pearance to the rest; and behind him 
bustled up a little wretch in the go- 
vernment indirect-tax livery, who, 
never saying by your leave, pushed 
a chair to the fire for his master. 
The gentleman popped down, and, 
turning to me, “I am the podesta,” 
said he. I made my bow to the 
chief magistrate of the place. “ I 
am the podesta,” said he again ; and 
the little squinting spy repeated re- 
proachfully, “ His excellency is the 
podesta.” I was resolved not to 
understand what they would be at, 
and the dignitary explained it to me, 
with a copious use of circumlocu- 
tion. He said he had no salary from 
the government; this did not con- 
cern me ; that he had it in charge to 
apprehend all vagabonds: this, he 
seemed to think, might concern me. 
He asked for my passport, which 
was exhibited, and found right ; and 
the podesta proved the finest fellow 
possible. These villagers then be- 
came curious to know what object I 
had in travelling about among their 
mountains. My reader will by this 
time believe me, when I say that the 
question puzzled me. My Atanasio 
telt that it touched his honour to be 
suspected of guiding a traveller who 
could not tell what he travelled for ; 
and he took on him the task of re- 
ply. Premising that I was a foreigner, 
and perhaps did not know how to 
express myself, he explained that I 
was one of those meritorious indi- 
viduals who travel about discover- 
ing all the countries and the un- 
known mountains, and putting all 
down on paper; and that these indi- 
viduals always ask likewise why 
there are no mendicant friars in the 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO, CCXLI. 








country, and which the peasants eat 
oftenest, mutton or macaroni. He 
added, with his characteristic deter- 
mined solemnity, that he had known 
several such inquisitive travellers. 
The clear definition gave universal 
satisfaction, and for alittle every one 
was silent. Then the podesta asked 
me, how much money my govern- 
ment gave me for making my disco- 
veries ? 

At daybreak next morning I was 
awakened to have the sleet showered 
in my face as 1 opened the shutter, 
and to see the snow lying a yard 
deep in the orchard beneath. My 
hosts were loading their mules with 
charcoal, which they had burnt in 
the copses, and were to sell in Te- 
ramo : and we were speedily — 
through the storm, sleet around an 
overhead, and deep clay and melt- 
ing snow under foot. 1t was no fa- 
vourable situation for observations, 
moral, picturesque, or astronomical. 
I recollect our toiling in many lanes 
among hedgerows, then descending 
among cliffs and mill-wheels to the 
water's edge, trying several fords on 
the swollen Tronto, and crossing 
knee-deep. The distance to Teramo 
is only five miles, and occupied us 
three to four hours, The valley is 
well inhabited, and must be beauti- 
ful if one could have seen it, full of 
green fields and vineyards, the banks 
high and sandy, and rapidly washing 
away by the stream, which is swift 
and clear, and about the size of the 
Dee — At Chester did you say ?— 
Not at all, but above Aberdeen. 

Teramo is a considerable town of 
a few thousand souls, and the seat 
of a provincial government and a 
bishopric ; its patron, St Berardi, has 
performed many miracles,. besides 
striking one of his successors stone- 
blind. Its buildings did not seem to 
me remarkable, and its situation is 
pretty, but not striking. The snow- 
storm had turned into incessant rain; 
and I spent a good part of the day 
in the fashionable coffeeroom, where 
I seemed to have got among a knot 
of the buffoons of the Campagna 
Felice. I made my desire to obtain 
acopy of acertain memoir on the 
Gran Sasso a pretext for seeing the 
venerable Marquis Delfico, the phi- 
losopher and man of science. But 
the curiosity of -, place was the 

U 
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cook in the inn. The moment he 
heard what countryman I was, he 
cleaned his fingers, came forward, 
and requested me to describe to him 
the prison of the Capitano Porzio in 
Edinburgo, and the pasturages sa- 
cred to Saint Leonardo. The man 
had read.and re-read the translations 
of the Waverley Novels, and, using 
the knowledge he had gained from 
them, fairly gravelled me on some 
questions of Scottish history. 

Teramo is very near the frontier, 
and a post-road by Giulianuova is 
the shortest into the Roman state. I 
had designs, however, on the Moun- 
tain of the Sibyl. The weather clear- 
ed up a little towards evening, and I 
hired a horse and man for Ascoli, a 
frontier town in the Roman state, 
about fifteen miles off. The fol- 
lowing morning it did not rain, it 
snowed ; but the showers were slight. 
The path led among cliffs and thick- 
ets and torrents, which I certainly 
did not cross fewer than twenty 
times. In many places the scenery 
was interesting, but appeared petty 
after what I had left. 

The only town on the way (if it de- 
serves the name of town) is Civitella 
del Tronto, close on the frontier; it 
is fortified, and very commandingly 
and finely placed. It valiantly re- 
pulsed the Duke of Guise in 1557; 
and on Napoleon’s invasion, it and 
Gaeta were the two last forts to sur- 
render. Near it I enjoyed a very 
lovely prospect over a rich plain, 
watered by the Salinello and one or 
two smaller rivers. One of these 
may be the stream where the Pope 
cast out, as relics of an excommu- 
nicated sinner, the corpse of the 
brave and ambitious King Manfred, 
the patron of poetry and art, who 
fell, in 1265, in battle with Charles 
of Anjou. 

** My bones had lain 
Near Benevento, by the heavy mole 
Protected; but the rain now drenches 
them, 
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And the wind drives, out of the king- 
dom’s bounds, 

Far as the stream of Verde, where, with 
lights 

Extinguished, he removed them from 
their bed.” 


Purgat. c. iii. 


Ascoli (anciently Asculum Piceni) 
is placed in a situation romantically 
beautiful. It stands on a detached 
rock, between the two rivers Tronto 
and Castiglione, surrounded by deep 
river-pools and woody cliffs. Con- 
siderable mountains shut in the val- 


‘ley in a half-moon, one of which, 


called the Assumption, or Ascen- 
sion, is capped with some very sin- 
gular jagged peaks. From the height 
within the city, where stand the 
Convent of the Annunziata and some 
insignificant ancient ruins, the look- 
out on the city, the cultivated hol- 
low, and these mountains, is lovely. 
The principal square of the town, 
colonnaded on two sides, and con- 
taining the sombre Gothic church of 
St Francis, is antiquely odd. Au- 
other square, the Piazza del’ Arrin- 
ga, contains the cathedral church of 
St Emidio, and must once have been 
princely. The place has altogether 
an aspect of antiquity, and air of de- 
caying, gloomy dignity. Francesco 
Stabili, who wrote a poem in which 
he satirized Dante, was a native of 
this place, and world-renowned as 
an astrologer and necromancer, un- 
der the name of Cecco d’ Ascoli. He 
was burned alive in 1327. I found 
the town garrisoned by foreign troops 
—the inhabitants appeared taciturn 
and fretful—and the very reverend 
the governor, who had a scarf and 
every thing handsome about him, 
suspected me, by virtue of his office, 
to be no true man, and held my exa- 
mination in person. 

Reader ! from Ascoli I proceed on 
foot to get a little acquainted with 
the sulky boors of the Marca. You 
may take post-horses to Ancona.— 
Health and happiness ! 
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SACRED POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Sacred Classics, or Cabinet of 
Divinity, now publishing in monthly 
numbers, is, in our estimation, by 
far the most valuable of all the 
periodical collections that of late 
years have been issuing so nume- 
rously from the press ; and itis high- 
ly satisfactory to know that it has 
prospered and continues to prosper. 
We were told on its announcement, 
that it was intended the series should 
comprise Treatises on the Doctrines, 
Morality, and Evidences of Christi- 
anity, which had received the per- 


manent stamp of general approba- 
‘tion; select sermons of the most 


eminent divines; the most interest- 
ing specimens of religious biogra- 
phy; and the choicest examples of 
devotional and sacred poetry; with 
introductory essays pointing out the 
characteristic excellences, and in 
some instances, comprehending bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors, 
with remarks on the state of religion 
in their times. The editors have 
shown great judgment in their selec- 
tions ; their own introductory essays 
are excellent; and they have recei- 
ved assistance in the good work 
from coadjutors of established repu- 
tation, or of highest name. The 
richest treasures of wisdom are here 
made accessible to al], in such works 
as Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Pro- 
hesying, his Select Sermons, his 
ife of Christ—Hall’s Treatises, 
Devotional and Practical—Butler’s 
Analogy—Leighton’s Expositions— 
Howe's Select Treatises—Bates’s 
Spiritual Perfection — Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts—Baxter’s Dying 
Thoughts—Cave’s Primitive Christ- 
ianity, and Lives of the Apostles. 
We hope erelong tospeak of some 
of those inspired works—for they 
are no less. Mean while, we desire 
to direct attention to the volume 
which contains the whole of Giles 
Fletcher’s ‘ Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph,” and copious selections 
from the poets who, during the 
seventeenth century, kindled the 


fire of their genius on the altar of 
religion—Spenser, Davies, Sandys, 
P. Fletcher, Wither, Bishop King, 
Quarles, Herbert, Crashaw, and 
Milton. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to point out, as Mr Cattermole 
well says, “in what works, of a 
wholly secular character, greater 
warmth and tenderness of feeling, 
superior boldness and brilliancy of 
style, more exuberant wealth of 
poetry, ora more manly and vigorous 
exercise of intellectual power, are 
to be found, than in the publications 
that have furnished the present vo- 
lume, and those of the same nature 
by which it will be at intervals suc- 
ceeded. Unequal, and even strange- 
ly heterogeneous, as the contents of 
some of these publicationsare, sorich- 
ly a are many of them with so- 
lemn Christian thoughts, expressed 
in numbers such as genuine poetic 
genius alone could have uttered, 
that the editor is fully aware how 
little credit he can assume to him- 
self in the boast that he deems the 
result of his labours worthy alike of 
a place in the library of the man of 
piety, or the man of taste, or the 
poet, or the divine.” The less cre 
dit he assumes to himself, the more 
will be given to him by all compe- 
tent judges. His selections have been 
made in afinespirit of discrimination, 
and the character of the volume is 
altogether such as he describes it— 
“ that of aids and supports to pious 
thought and devotional feeling. 
Few moods of the Christian mind 
will be found to have been passed 
over in silence. In these diversified, 
but mutually concordant pages, the 
devout soul is supplied with the 
language of praise and adoration ; 
the penitent with the utterances of 
a contrite heart; the doubting will 
find the means of conviction; the 
sinner will be mildly but solemnly 
warned of his danger; the worldly 
and the hypocrite reproved; the 
proud humbled; the humble raised 
and cheered; while he that takes up 
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the book only for amusement, and 
the delight which true poetry ever 
imparts, will assuredly find all he 
seeks, and haply, by the divine 
blessing, a far more precious and 
enduring profit.” 

The most useless and worthless of 
all imaginable “ Collections” or 
“ Specimens” of Poetry, sacred or 
profane, are those in which we find 
two or three entire compositions, at 
the most, of celebrated writers, and 
bits of all the rest who have any name 
at all—bits and no more, cruelly cut 
out, gasping or dead. Not afew such 
have been printed of late years ; and 
it is agreeable to know that they 
have been rejected with contempt 
and disgust. Insome cases the edi- 
tors who knew better, were con- 
strained to act thusirrationally and in- 
humanly, by the command of sense- 
less and sordid publishers ; in others, 
they followed their own folly, and 
hacked, and hewed, and mangled, 
and murdered the objects of their 
admiration and love, without pity 
and without remorse. But the edi- 
tors with whom we have now to do, 
understand the injunction of Words- 
worth, 

“ With gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves ;” 


and in this volume that spirit lives 
in every leaf, and every leaf is bright 
and fragrant as when to the breath 
of genius it first expanded its petals 
into the gracious light. The speci- 
mens of each poet are numerous and 
entire; so that from them, without 
any farther acquaintance with their 
works, the peculiar genius of each 
can be comprehended and felt; and 
it is not to be thought that they who 
have derived such delight from the 
specimens here given, will not 
desire to go to the fountain-heads 
from which such pure streams have 
been conducted. 

The Introductory Essay is of 
great merit. In it the editor goes 
over ground which we ourselves 
have often gone over; but though 
he strengthens his own opinions by 
the authority of Coleridge, and 
Montgomery, and the Quarterly 
Review, he makes no allusion to 
us, and therefore we suppose 
that he has not read our Arti- 
cles on Pollock’s Course of Time, 
Heber’s Hymns, Keebles’ Christian 
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Year, the Moral of Flowers,—and a 
paper on Sacred Poetry, in which 
we considered that subject in all 
its bearings, and showed the futi- 
lity of all Dr Johnson’s arguments 


against it. Having written so much 
on that topic, we shall not now re- 
sume the discussion, but give a few 
extracts from the Essay before us. 
“ The end of the poet’s labours,” 
says Mr Cattermole, ‘‘ often as the 
assertion has been made, and by 
high critical authorities too, is not 
merely to impart delight. To gifts 
so rare and excellent, a nobler of- 
fice is assigned by the Creator. His 
method differs from that of the his- 
torian, the philosoper, and the di- 
vine ; but if true to his high calling, 
he is no less a teacher than they. 
He does not lead the mind right on, 
towards the temple of wisdom, along 
a rough and thorny, or at least an 
unadorned, road; but, with equal 
certainty, he conducts it to the end 
of its researches, by many winding 
paths, among recesses of shadowy, 
mysterious beauty, and through 

rospects of ravishing splendour. 

ursuing truth—not so much by 
fixing a steady eye upon its centre, 
as by yielding himself up without 
reserve to the guidance of that en- 
lightened sensibility, which, in con- 
nexion with, and exalted by imagina- 
tion, constitutes genius, he instructs 
by first moving and humanizing ; 
he informs by enlarging the con- 
ceptions and ennobling the fancy ; 
he improves the character by deep- 
ening and extending the emotions 
of the heart. By that instinctive in- 
sight which is a constituent of ge- 
nius, he knows—and he avails him- 
self of the knowledge—the thousand 
fine links and hidden associations 
which connect the mind with the 
outer world, through the senses; 
man with his kind, by the varied 
sympathies of our common nature, 
feeling with thought, and thought, 
in turn, with action and conduct. 
He employs sensible imagery, but 
with a design to raise the soul above 
the slavery of sense; he rouses 
the passions, yet not so as to render 
them the masters and tyrants of the 
will, but its ready ministers.” All 
that is finely said, and it is truth. 
He then goes on to confirm these 
views by the coincident opinions of 
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great writers, and quotes noble pas- 
sages from Coleridge and Milton. 
Shall we be pardoned for reprinting 
from our June Number, 1827, a few 
sentences in which we impugned 
the same dogma ? “ The distinc- 
tive character of poetry, it has 
been said, and credited, almost 
universally, is to please. That they 
who have studied the laws of thought 
aud passion, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by an un- 
meaning word is mortifying enough ; 
but it is more than mortifying—it 
perplexes and confounds—to think 
that poets themselves, and poets, 
too, of the highest order, have de- 
clared the same degrading belief of 
what is the scope and tendency, the 
aim and end of their own divine art 
—forsooth, to please! Pleasure is 
no more the end of poetry, than it is 
the end of knowledge, or of virtue, 
or of religion, or of this world. The 
end of poetry is pleasure, delight, 
instruction, expansion, elevation, 
honour, glory, happiness here and 
hereafter, or it is nothing. Is the 
end of Paradise Lost to please? 
Is the end of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
to please? Is theend of the Psalms 
of David to please ? Or of the songs 
of Isaiah? Yet it is probable that 
poetry has often been injured or 
vitiated by having been written in 
the spirit of this creed. It relieved 
poets from the burden of their duty 
—from the responsibility of their en- 
dowments—from the conscience 
that is in genius. We suspect 
that this doctrine has borne es- 
pecially hard on all sacred poetry, 
disinclined poets to devoting their 
genius to it—and consigned, if not 
to oblivion, to neglect, much of what 
is great in that magnificent walk. 
For if the masters of the Holy Harp 
are to strike it but to please—if their 
high inspirations are to be deadened 
and dragged down by the prevalent 
power of such a mean and unworthy 
aim—they will] either be contented to 
awaken a few touching tones of 
‘those strains that once did sweet 
in Zion glide’—unwilling to pro- 
long and deepen them into the dia- 
pason of praise—or they will deposit 
their lyre within the gloom of the 
sanctuary, and leave unawakened 
‘the soul of music sleeping on its 
strings.’ ” 

The sentiments advanced in that 
passage were, we have reason to 
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know, called paradoxical by one 
whose exquisite genius is much ad- 
mired and loved; and it gives us 
great pleasure to see them adopted 
and illustrated by the editor of the 
Sacred Classics. The mistake which 
we have so often sought to expose, 
he rightly calls “ fatal to the just 
influence of the noblest efforts 
of the human mind;” and shows, 
with a fine insight, why we must 
expect to find it prevailing in an 
age distinguished at once by the 
love of pleasure, and an eager devo- 
tion to the affairs of life. For the 
delicate slaves of luxury, who long 
for stimulants to their imaginations 
and sensibilities, will be satisfied 
with such poetry as affords these, 
and will rest in such low apprecia- 
tion of its worth; while the active 
worldly men, who bound their aims 
and desires to the acquisition of 
wealth and power, will despise the 
Muses. Byf{such considerations he 
thinks we may account for the di- 
minished esteem in which the no- 
blest and most intellectual of the 
Fine Arts is held, in an age which 
puts forth peculiar claims to intelli- 
gence and a and “ for the 
measure of encouragement it con- 
tinues to receive, being lavished 
chiefly upon the least worthy of its 
productions.” 

There is much truth in all this; 
but Mr Cattermole has here spoken 
too strongly, and we do not doubt, 
unadvisedly, at the close. There 
are many who admire all manner of 
miserable nonsense, and worse than 
nonsense ; and many a paltry versi- 
fier has had his day, within these 
dozen or twenty years. But litera- 
ture, in all ages, has had its glitter- 
ing ephemerals. Undue admiration 
has been heaped on many poems, 
false and unnatural both in concep- 
tion and execution, yet possessing 
gp the power of genius. 

ut much true poetry has been 
warmly admired too; and the best 
and greatest has found worshippers 
and adorers—heralds, let us hope, 
“of a mighty band ensuing” of 
fervent and devoted disciples, 
to whom such poetry is a reve- 
lation and a religion. Mr Cat- 
termole himself will, we are as- 
sured, on reflection, allow that he 
has spoken too strongly; but nothing 
can be better than what follows: 
—‘ Whatever is essentially evil or 
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worthless, cannot maintain a per- 
manent place in the general esteem 
of mankind. Those poets whose 
names are familiar to every one as 
‘ household words,’ have been, upon 
the whole, teachers of virtue—many 
of them highly distinguished as such. 
Homer, Pindar, Aischylus, Dante, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton—such 
are the names which every succeed- 
ing age has cherished, and had in 
honour. What, in the mean time, 
is become of the many fulsome lau- 
reats of the madness and folly of 
their times, ‘ with their prodigious 
issues of tumerous heats and flashes 
of their adulterate brains,’ who suc- 
cessively found listeners in the long 
interval between the first and last 
of these illustrious men? They 
have been silently left to merit- 
ed oblivion; the most brilliant of 
them surviving only in the partial 
admiration of a few studious and 
retired minds, who have sufficient 
leisure and taste to separate the gold 
from the alloy. The true poet, how- 
ever, will survive in the hearts of the 
people—not at all times in equal 
estimation, but always in a degree 
somewhat proportioned to his worth; 
for he is a master in the school of 
truth, and therefore of virtue; and 
the generations of mankind form too 
just an estimate of their own inte- 
rests, not to value his lessons, how- 
ever numerous may be the indivi- 
dual men, in each generation, who 
disregard them.” 

Among the causes, he well says, 
of the comparative neglect into 
which the higher kinds of poetry, 
and with them of philosophy, seem 
to have fallen, may likewise be men- 
tioned the absorbing interest attach- 
ed, in our days, to all questions that 
relate to political rights and the 
proceedings of government. Com- 
parative neglect ? Was it ever other- 
wise? Mention the age in which the 
highest poetry, and the highest phi- 
losophy, found highest favour with 
the People. They were never stu- 
died but by the chosen few—few, 
we mean, looking at the many—and 
we should be sorry to believe that 
the comparative number of the en- 
lightened, and elevated, and purified 
in heart and soul, is smaller now 
than it was even in the noblest era 
—whatever that may have been— 
of our history. A loud and inces- 
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sant noise is now heard, indeed, all 
over the land, in cities, towns, and 
“ pelting villages and farms,” from 
the mouths and feet of the March of 
Intellect. The ill-educated are ob- 
streperous, the most unhappy of the 
ignorant; and even among the well- 
educated in some departments of 
knowledge and science, many are 
deplorably blind to the light in 
which the noblest subjects apper- 
taining to “ man and nature and to 
humanilife,” lieat once enveloped and 
developed before those eyes, whose 
“visual nerve has been purged,” 
and that see intuitively into para- 
mount and eternal truths. But it 
is not credible, for opposed to all 
the laws of mind, that the same age 
which has produced such poetry, 
ay, and such philosophy too, as ours 
has done, should be deaf and blind 
and insensible to the products of its 
own loftiest spirits. Judging from 
our Own experience, neither very 
wide nor very narrow, we should 
say that the Flower of the English 
Youth are now superior to what 
they ever were before; not in com- 
mon accomplishments merely, but 
in elevation of sentiment, and in 
meditative power. Creative genius 
of the highest order is not rarer 
now than of old; its-works are duly 
appreciated, because deeply under- 
stood by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands—and from them we judge of 
the character of the national mind, 
not from the shallow multitude, of 
whom we have here a well-de- 
picted specimen and representative. 
“-The politician—he who is such 
by taste and temper, not from duty 
and the necessity of his social posi- 
tion, isa worldly unimaginative being. 
What is denoted in those brawling 
clamours for extended civil rights, 
which stun us on all sides,—in those 
restless suspicions of existing autho- 
rity, which agitate the popular mind, 
—in the zealous attempts going on 
to cast into the crucible, and try by 
the vulgarest tests, those majestic 
but indefinable ideas, those venera- 
ble principles, which have hitherto 
benignantly awed mankind into a 
happy contentedness—to be minted 
into the petty coinage of legislative 
enactments—unless a growing dis- 
position to overvalue the world of 
sense, and ‘ the things that are in the 
world?’ Carried to its present ex- 
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treme, this tendency of the time runs 
counter, not only to religion—whose 
office is to withdraw mankind from 
the visible and present to the unseer. 
and the eternal; but to all those 
thoughts, feelings, and pursuits, 
which are the best allies of religion, 
by teaching the soul to expand it- 
self amid the grandeur of its own 
conceptions, the melancholy dignity 
of the past, and the sublime pro- 
mises of the future.” 

We are sure that our readers must 
have been so much pleased with 
what we have quoted from Mr Cat- 
termole’s excellent Introductory Es- 
say, that they will thank us for giving 
them a much longer extract. It will 
of itself declare the character of the 
Editorship of the Sacred Classics 
far better than any praise of ours, 
and induce many to procure the 
whole series. 

“ But, more strikingly still, and more 
irrefragably, to the Christian mind, are 
the high origin and sacred destination of 
poesy evinced, by the frequent employ- 
ment of this form of composition in the 
inspired volume. Our great religious 
poet, with, we may be sure, no irreverent 
carelessness regarding the use of solemn 
terms, has styled the endowments of the 
poet ‘the inspired gift of God ;’ and, 
although the supernatural afflatus which 
enabled the prophets to reveal, in their 
exalted style, the secret counsels of God, 
was undoubtedly different in kind as well 
as degree, from the loftiest and most far- 
sighted poetical genius,—yet the employ- 
ment of numbers, in communicating the 
most affecting of the divine messages to 
mankind, on the one hand, and on the 
other, in those heaven-born aspirations 
of holy men towards God, which also 
contain their own evidence of an impulse 
from above, would seem to imply an an- 
alogy between the gifts of the prophet and 
the poet. We feel, in reading the songs 
of Moses, the Psalms of David, and the 
magnificent prophetic lyrics of Isaiah, 
that those extraordinary men would still 
have been poets of a high order, had they 
not been among the prophets. We feel 
also that their fitness for the latter cha- 
racter was promoted by their possession 
of the former. The sober inference 
would appear to be, that between im- 
mediate inspiration and poetic suscep- 
tibility and energy, when worthily di- 
rected, there is some cognateness—some 
proportion—like that, for example, be- 
tween human and divine love; that not 
in vain, in remote periods, 
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* The hallowed name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same.’ 


Be this as it may, thus much is certain— 
that the use of rhythm and poetic ima- 
gery, in the loftiest passages of the Bible, 
imparts a sacredness to verse, in the esti- 
mation of the pious; and supplies an 
argument, in addition to all others, 
against the desecration or misapplica- 
tion of the highest of the Creator’s intel- 
lectual gifts, which men of genius would 
do well seriously to ponder. 

Christianity, which progressively ad- 
mitted into her service all the liberal 
arts, made poetry peculiarly her own, 
from an early period. To have rejected 
it, indeed, would have been to place a 
painful and unnatural restraint upon the 
powersand tendencies of the human mind. 
Songs of praise and adoration are the form 
which the irrepressible utterances of a 
heart overflowing with a sense of thegood- 
ness and the majesty of God, will insensi- 
bly assume: penitential and precatory 
hymns offer a no less easy and natural 
medium of expression for the deep sorrows 
of the contrite, and the affectionate yearn- 
ings of the sad and forsaken soul. Nor 
was the highest authority wanting for the 
use of such lyric effusions, whether in the 
assemblies of the faithful, or in the soli- 
tary exercises of devotion. Our blessed 
Lord himself sanctioned the custom, by 
singing the usual hymn of the Jews, in 
celebrating the Passover. It was conti- 
nued and extended by the apostles; who 
earnestly enjoined the practice upon their 
converts. At a very early period, the use 
of music and verse in their religious 
meetings attracted the notice of the 
heathen, as particularly characteristic of 
the Christians. Not only did it become 
an important part of both public and pri- 
vate worship, but the sacred compositions, 
either of the early Christian bards, orjof 
the Jewish canonical writers in Latin 
and Greek metrical versions, became so 
numerous and so popular, as wholly to 
banish those wanton songs, which are 
commonly the delight of the people, from 
the field, the workshop, and the festive 
circle. Nothing can be more interesting 
than the account given by one of the fa- 
thers, of the general employment of pious 
verse, as the medium of every joyful 
emotion: ‘ So that,’ says he, * you could 
not go into the country, but you might 
hear the ploughman at his hallelujahs, 
the mower at his hymns, and the vine- 
dresser singing David's Psalms.’ By de- 
grees these emotions would be wrought 
into a higher strain. Skill would come 
to the aid of piety; and the bold yet 
trembling hand of genius, too long accus- 
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take down the harp of the true Urania, 
suspended by the altar. The Christian 
poets, previous to the revival of learning, 
do not, indeed, appear to have been aware 
of the greatness and interest of the subjects 
which the religion of the gospel had laid 
open to them; they lived in times and 
under circumstances little favourable to 
the developement and discipline of their 
peculiar faculty. Yet there is much, in 
their remains, which taste as well as piety 
might suggest the wish to have better 
known. A sacred anthology collected 
and translated from the works of Grego- 
ry, Ambrose, Prudentius, Prosper, Sedu- 
lius, Fortunatus, Cosmos, and many 
others, some of whose names are un- 
known, but whose fragments are pre- 
served in the collections, would be no 
unworthy or undesirable addition to the 
poetic wreath of English literature. 

* Rich in almost every department of 
poetry, the literature of England may be 
considered particularly distinguished by 
the number and excellence of its volumes 
of sacred verse ;—more especially, if we 
include under this character a great part 
of many works, which, though not ex- 
pressly upon Christian subjects, are 
more or less entitled to it by their oc- 
casional solemn views of the most im- 
portant subjects of human reflection and 
enquiry. The general thoughtfulness of 
the national character may, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently account for this fact ; to which, 
however, other concurrent circumstances 
should be added. Among these we may 
regard as the most influential the early 
publication of our vernacular Scriptures. 
It is impossible to reflect upon the in- 
calculable influence which the free use of 
this noble version, by a great nation, in 
an affectionate and thankful spirit, for 
centuries, must have had upon the cha- 
racter of both people and literature ; and, 
further, upon what would have been the 
diminished value of the boon, even for 
those who might have enjoyed it, had it 
been delayed to a much later period ; 
without acknowledging a providence in 
the choice of the time when, and the in- 
struments by whose means, this benefit 
was conferred. As yet, the language was 
in a gradual process of formation. Duc- 
tile, various, and manly—confined with- 
in no acknowledged rules, and checked 
by no fear of criticism—it was in a state 
admirably fitted to become the faithful 
mirror of the national character, which 
the publication of that great work was 
calculated so deeply to affect. The Eng- 

‘lish Bible long supplied the chief intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual food of Eng- 
lishmen, The sublime thoughts and 
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and historians sank deep into the popular 
mind; the language of the Scriptures 
became the basis of both poetry and prose ; 
with many, it was the familiar vehicle of 
common discourse. A more admirable 
school could not be, for training the po- 
etic energies of a people; and though all 
the benefits which might have resulted did 
not follow, yet the distinctive character of 
English poetry, down to the present day, 
sufficiently evinces that they were not 
lost. During the century and half which 
followed the translation of the Scriptures, 
the effect is obvious. In spite of the fri- 
volity of courts (in those times the only 
patrons of literature), of the increasing 
study of Pagan authors, and of the fashions 
derived from Italy and Spain, the muse 
of England still haunted ‘ Zion’s Hill,’ 
—still loved the murmur of 
* Silée’s brook, that. flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ 

“ Nearly all the best poets of that pe- 
riod were sacred poets. Not that they 
all chose exclusively religious or moral 
subjects. Many did so: Spenser, Gas- 
coigne, Drayton, Davies, the Fletchers, 
Quarles, and others, had established the 
reputation of English literature, in this 
department, before the publication of the 
Paradise Lost indelib!y stamped the reli- 
gious upon it, as its leading characteristic. 
But in spite of the indulgence of puerile 
fancy, of occasional coarse painting, and 
frequent licentiousness of language, we 
meet, in the works of nearly all the true 
poets of the seventeenth century, with 
more than implied and indirect acknow- 
ledgments of the serious, the responsible 
nature of their gifts and calling. We 
meet, not merely with moral reflections 
and references to subjects of imperishable 
interest, such as abound in the works of 
the Pagan poets, and necessarily force 
themselves at times upon every thoughtful 
mind ; but with an unaffected admission 
of the Christian doctrines, and the pecu- 
liar hopes and prospects founded upon 
them. That such topics sometimes only 
take their turn with others, with which 
they have nothing in common, and even 
their juxtaposition with which is suffi- 
ciently harsh and unbecoming, favours 
the view now taken. The careless and 
incongruous mixture of the sacred and 
the secular—the former, however, mostly 
appearing as the real substratum of the 
character—indicates at least the sincerity 
and honest faith of the writer, whatever 
opinion it may oblige us to form of his 
taste.” 

“ The religious disputes which dis- 
turbed the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
immediate successors, great as were the 
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evils that accompanied them, were at- 
tended with this, among other advan- 
tages, that they fixed religion more root- 
edly than ever in the general mind, as the 
object of profound and engrossing interest. 
The character both of the Janguage and 
of the nation, had now attained the point 
most favourable for the production of a 
great poetical work, which might be ex- 
pected to survive, both as a monument of 
its present condition, and a measure and 
model for the future. Our national epic 
bears the impress of these circumstances. 
Happily for English literature, its great- 
est, and still most popular poem, is emi- 
nently a religious work. The central 
orb of our poetic system shines with a 
direct ‘ light from heaven;’ and as long 
as the mind of England remains capable 
of duly appreciating the merit of the 
Paradise Lost, no fears need be entertain- 
ed, lest the unchastised extravagances of 
passion, and the meretricious charms of 
overwrought description, should win that 
permanent favour for vicious principles 
of composition, and the abandonment of 
all principle in more important matters, 
which has hitherto been accorded to seri- 
ous, if not sacred, verse.” 


Let us now give such account of 
the lives of the Poet most conspi- 
cuous in this volume, and of his bro- 
ther, and their father, as may be 
gleaned from the scanty materials 
collected by Dr Anderson ; for no- 
thing more is to be found in Ellis, 
Chalmers, or Campbell, who have 
all availed themselves of his pre- 
faces ; and Headley confined himself 
almost wholly to critical remarks. 
There can be no doubt that a sen- 
tence in one of his notes suggested 
to Dr Anderson the propriety of 
including Giles and Phineas Flet- 
cher in his edition of the British 
poets. “ A neat republication of 
all Giles and Phineas Fletcher’s 
poetry from the old editions, and 
faithfully printed, is much want- 
ed.” The Doctor had not only 
sedulously read Headley’s Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poet- 
ry, but he plundered him, with- 
out stint or acknowledegment—as 
indeed he did every body else—and 
often after a ludicrous fashion pe- 
culiar to himself, applying ready 
made encomiums and panegyrics 
to persons for whom they were 
never intended, and inapposite be- 
yond the reach of fancy. All his 
eloquent indignation at the unwar- 
rantable liberties taken with the text 
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in the Edinburgh edition of Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher is stolen ver- 
batim trom Headley. Headley has 
a pretty long note on R. Niccol’s 
Bower of Bliss, referring to many 
other Bowers of Bliss, and to 
Mickle’s Dissertation prefixed to 
his translation of the Lusiad, for 
“ minute and discriminate infor- 
mation on the subject.” The Doc- 
tor transcribes the whole note, 
and as much of Mickle as he can 
conveniently cram in, and passes 
the whole off as his own. That was 
all in the ordinary way of business ; 
but here is an amusing plagiarism— 
quite Andersonian. Headley, on 
printing, in his notes, an imitation 
of “ The well-known beautiful lines 
of Moschus” As, Ai ras warayai, &e. 
says, “‘ [never sawthe spirit of these 
verses better transfused, than in the 
following extract from the very early 
production of a friend whose poetry 
is among the least of his many ele« 
gant attainments.” And the Doctor 
concludes his stolen passage about 
the Bowers of Bliss, thus—*“ The list 
might be augmented by the ‘ Para- 
dise of Taste,’ a beautiful allegori- 
cal poem, which the writer of 
theee biographical prefaces has the 
satisfaction to announce as the 
production of a friend whose poetry 
is among the least of his many 
elegant accomplishments.” Head- 
ley, we conjecture, alluded to his 
friend Benwell of Trinity, a most 
accomplished man, who died young ; 
Anderson to one Thomson of Auld 
Reekie, the dullest dunce that ever 
drivelled on to middle age. To steal 
from him who stole from all cannot 
be objectionable; but while we ac- 
knowledge our obligations in what 
follows to the honest Doctor, we may 
perhaps set in a new light some of 
the few circumstances now known 
in the personal history of the poets 
of Christ’s Victory and of the Purple 
Island. 

Their father, Giles Fletcher, was 
a native of Kent, educated at Eton, 
and in 1566 elected Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, where, in 1569, 
he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts in 1573, and 
Doctor of Laws in 1581. Accordin 
to Anthony Wood, he “ was an excel- 
lent poet,” but was chiefly distinguish- 
ed by hisskill in political negotiation, 
having, after overcoming great diffi- 
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culties, concluded in 1588 (the me- 
morable year of the Armada), with 
Russia, a treaty of commerce highly 
advantageous to England. Soon after 
his return, he was made secretary to 
the city of London, and one of the 
masters of the Court of Requests. 
Ten years afterwards he was made 
treasurer of St Paul’s. He died in 
the parish of St Catharine Colman, 
Fenchurch Street, and was probably 
buried in that church. 

Chalmers, probably following 
Headley, who always puts Giles be- 
fore Phineas, without speaking of 
seniority—calls Giles “‘ the eldest,” 
in the same paragraph in which he 
adopts the conjecture of Ellis, that he 
was born in 1588, and his brother 
Phineas in 1584; and Campbell, in 
correcting that mistake, while he 
does not appear to have noticed the 
blindness in which it was commit- 
ted, alludes to a stanza in which 
Giles speaks of his own “ green 
muse hiding her younger head,” 
with reference to his senior brother. 
But there is a difficulty here, of 
which Campbell was not aware, 
though it does not indeed unsettle 
the point of seniority. Towards the 
end of the First Canto of the Purple 
Island, Phineas writes thus :— 


** My callow wing, that newly left the 
nest, 

How can it make so high a towering 
flight ? 

O, depth without a depth! in humble 
breast 

With praises I admire so wond’rous 
height ; 

But thou, My sisteR MUSE, mayst well go 
higher, 

And end thy flight; ne’er may thy pi- 
nions tire : 

Thereto may he his grace and gentle 
heat aspire.” 

In the margin of the first edition 
of his Purple Island, 1633, there is 
this note, explanatory of the above 
stanza—‘* A book called Christ’s 
Victorie and Triumph.” Now, that 
book was published in 1610, when 
Giles was but in his twenty-third 
year; and we know from one of his 
concluding stanzas, that the Purple 
Island had been then written. 

** But let the Kentish lad, that lately 
taught 

His oaten reed the trumpet’s silver sound, 

Young Thyrsiles; and for his music 
brought 
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The willing spheres from Heaven, to 
lead around 

The dancing nymphs and swains, that 
sang and crown’d 

Eclecta’s Hymen with ten thousand flowers 

Of choicest praise, and hung her hea- 
venly bowers 

With saffron garland, dress’d for nuptial 
paramours.” 

In the dedication of the Purple 
Island to Edward Benlowes, dated 
Hilgay, May 1, 1633, Phineas says, 
“ Pardon me, sir, for speaking plain 
truth; such is that eye whereby 
you have viewed these raw essays of 
my very unripe years, and almost child- 
hood. How unseasonable are blos- 
soms in autumn! unless perhaps in 
this age, where are more flowers than 
fruit. Iam entering upon my win- 
ter, and yet these blooms of my first 
spring must now show themselves 
to our ripe wits, which certainly will 
give them no other entertainment 
but derision.” 

From all this we know not well 
how to extricate the truth. For 
each poet writes as if his brother’s 
poem had been written before his 
own! In Christ’s Victory there is 
a loving allusion to the author 
of the Purple Island, and in the 
Purple Island a loving allusion to 
the author of Christ's Victory! Giles 
speaks of Phineas as having “ lately 
taught his oaten reed the trumpet’s 
silver sound,” and he was then—if 
born in 1588—in his twenty-third 
year—his poem having been first 
published in 1610; but Phineas, as 
we have seen, speaks of “ the raw 
essays of my very unripe years, and 
almost boyhood.” From all this we 
might conclude that he was the 
younger of the two; yet we cannot 
do so with the stanza before us, in 
which Giles calls himself the 
“ younger,” and goes on to say, 


* Hiding her younger head 
Under Old Camus’ flaggy banks, that 
spread 
Their willow locks abroad, and all the day 
With their own watery shadows wanton 
play : 
Dares not those high amours, and love- 
sick songs assay ;” 


from which it would seem that Phi- 
neas had then left “ Camus’ flaggy 
banks,” and he probably had done 
so, for he took his master’s degree 
in 1608, two years previous to the 
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ublication of “ Christ’s Victory.” 

hat he was the elder brother there 
ean be no doubt; but it would be 
difficult, nay impossible, to prove it 
from their poems; and this seems 
certain, that though Phineas speaks 
of the Purple Island as “a raw essay 
of his almost childhood,” he must 
have been at least as old when he 
wrote it as Giles was when he wrote 
Christ’s Victory. 

How may we account, then, for 
each brother speaking of the other’s 
poem, in his own? It will not 
do to suppose that Phineas, who 
did not publish the Purple Island 
till 1633, introduced the stanza about 
Giles after his death, which occurred 
in 1623; for he speaks of him as 
alive. And it is equally strange that 
he did not omit that stanza, and sup- 
ply its place with one dedicated to 
the memory of a brother whom in 
life he so dearly loved. We per- 
ceive that among the recommenda- 
tory poems attached to “ Christ’s 
Victory,” Chalmers has placed one 
by Phineas, “ Defuncto Fratri,” 

‘‘ Think (if thou canst) how, mounted on 
his sphere, 

In Heaven now he sings; thus sang he 
here.” 


And these lines precede some Latin 
verses on “ Christ’s Victory,” ma- 
nifestly written by Phineas for the 
first edition. The English lines 
must have been for the edition of 
1640, though we never saw it, and 
they startle us where they stand in 
Chalmers. Perhaps it may be 
thought we have dwelt too long on 
these apparent difficulties, and there 
may even be an easy solution of them 
which we have overlooked. If so, 
we confess we have been blind. 

Phineas, in 1621, was presented to 
the benefice of Hilgay, in Norfolk, 
which, says Ellis, he seems to have 
held for twenty-nine years; and as 
he was probably sixteen in the 1600, 
when he entered King’s College, as 
a scholar from Eton, he must have 
been in his 66th or 67th year at his 
death. 

Giles died at his living of Alder- 
ton, in Suffolk—to which it does not 
appear when he was presented—in 
1623, at the early age of thirty-five; 
“equally beloved of the Muses and 
the Graces”—the words of Wood, 
which, says Dr Anderson, “ charac- 
terise Giles Fletcher more happily 
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than the most ample and elaborate 
eulogy.” Dr Anderson remarks, “ of 
his fraternal affection, which appears 
to have been reciprocal, he has left 
indubitable proofs.” The allusion 
here is to the stanza quoted from 
Christ's Victory; and we presume 
that the stanza quoted from the Pur- 
ple Island is the proof that the fra- 
ternal affection was reciprocal ; but 
that it was so is proved by other 
passages, and by none more beau- 
tifully than in the opening of that 
Poem. 


‘‘ The shepherd-boys, who with the Muses 
dwelt, 

Met in the plain their May-lords new to 
choose 

(For two they yearly choose), to order 
well 

Their rural sports, and year that next 
ensues : 

Now were they sat where by the orchard 
walls 

The learned Chaie with stealing water 
crawls, 

And lowly down before that royal tem- 
ple falls. 

Among the rout they take two gentle 
swains, 

Whose sprouting youth did now but 
greenly bud : 

Well could they pipe and sing, but yet 
their strains 

Were only known unto the silent wood : 

Their nearest blood from self-same foun- 
tains flow, 

Their souls self-same in nearer love did 
grow : 

So seem’d two joined in one, or one dis- 
joined in two.” 


In Phineas’s miscellanies there 
are two very touching little poems 
about his brother. In the one “ Upon 
my brother Mr G. F., his Book en- 
titled Christ's Victory and Tri- 
umph,” he says, 

*« But thou (most near, most dear), in 
this of thine 

Hast proved the Muses not to Venus 
bound ; 

Such as thy Matter, such thy Muse, 
divine : 

Or thou such grace with Mercy’s self 
hast found, 

That she herself deigns on thy leaves to 
shine ; 

Or stolen from Heaven, thou broughtest 
this verse to ground, 

Which frights the numbed soul - with 
fearful thunder, 

And soon with honey’d dews thaws it 
*twixt joy and wonder, 
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“ Then do not thou malicious tongues 
esteem 

(The glass, through which an envious 
eye doth gaze, 

Can easily make a molehill mountain 
seem) ; 

His praise dispraises ; his dispraises 
praise ; 

Enough, if best men best thy labours 
deem, 

And to the highest pitch thy merit raise ; 

While all the muses to thy song decree 

Victorious triumph, triumphant victory.’ 


The other set of verses are far more 
interesting, for they relate to a work 
not now in existence—which must, 
we think, have been in prose— 

“ Upon my brother’s book, called 
the Ground, Labour, and Reward of 
Faith,’— 


* This lamp filled up and fired by that 
blest spirit, 
Spent his lost oil in this pure heav’nly 
flame ; 
Laying the grounds, walls, roof of faith; 
this frame 
With life he ends, and now doth these 
inherit 
What here he built, crowned with his 
laurel merit. 
Whose palms and triumphs once he 
loudly rang, 
There now enjoys what here he sweet- 
ly sang. 
** This is his monument, on which he 
drew 
His spirit’s image, that can never die ; 
But breathes in these live words, and 
speaks to th’ eye ; 
In these his winding-sheets he, dead, doth 
shew 
To buried souls the way to live anew, 
And in his grave more powerfully now 
preacheth : 
Who will not learn when that a dead 
man teacheth ?” 


And here we cannot help referring 
to one of the notes to Phineas 
Fietcher’s Piscatory Eclogues, Edin- 
burgh edition, in which the ano- 
nymous annotator writes: “I find 
the following anecdote in a small 
duodecimo, entitled, ‘ A Histori- 
cal Dictionary of England and 
Wales,’ printed 1692. After enu- 
merating some particulars of the life 
of Doctor Giles Fletcher, it is there 
added, ‘he was a man equally be- 
loved of the Muses and the Graces. 
In the end of his life, haviag com- 
menced doctor of divinity, and be- 
ing slighted by his clownish pa- 
rishioners, he fell into deep me« 
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lancholy, and in a short time died.” 
We know not that there is any other 
authority for this statement, which 
is in direct contradiction to Anthony 
Wood, whose words are, “ This Dr 
Giles Fletcher (the father) died in 
the parish of St Catherine’s, in Cole- 
man Street, London, in the month 
of February, 1610, and was buried, 
I presume, in the church of St Ca- 
therine’s there ; leaving behind him 
a son of both his names, bachelor of 
divinity of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, equally beloved of the Muses 
and the Graces, who died at Alder- 
ton in Suffolk, 1623.” We are al- 
most inclined to think that the ano- 
nymous annotator supposed that the 
statement in the “ Dictionary” (a 
book unknown to us) referred to 
Doctor Giles Fletcher the father, 
for of him he has been speaking in 
the former part of the note; and 
indeed the words, “in the end of 
his life having commenced doctor 
of divinity,” have no sense, applied 
to the son, who died in his thirty- 
fourth or fifth year. But Wood him- 
self is inaccurate, for Giles Fletcher 
the son, could not have been a ba- 
chelor of divinity at the time of his 
father’s death. That Giles Fletcher 
LL.D., the father, “in the end 
of his life commenced doctor of 
divinity,” would seem to have been 
the interpretation put by the anony- 
mous annotator on the passage from 
the “ Dictionary,’—but we know 
that he did not; so there can be no 
doubt, we think, that there is no 
truth at all in the story of either of 
the Giles Fletchers “ being slighted 
by his clownish parishioners, falling 
into deep melancholy, and in a short 
time dying.” 

Winstanley, again, says that “ Phi- 
neas was also brother to two worthy 
poets, viz. George Fletcher, the 
author of a poem entitled ‘ Christ’s 
Victory and Triumph over and after 
Death, and Giles Fletcher, who 
wrote a worthy poem, entitled 
‘Christ’s Victory, made by him, 
being but bachelor of arts, discover- 
ing the piety of a Saint and the 
divinity of a Doctor.’ This gross 


blunder, Dr Anderson remarks, is 
copied by Jacob, though he might 
easily have obtained a more correct 
account of this poetical family from 
the Oxford antiquary; and Chalmers 
says “‘ Winstanley and Jacob, whoin 
this case have robbed one another 
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instead of better authorities, divide 
the two brothers into three, and 
assign Giles’ poem of Christ’s Vic- 
tory to two authors.” But that is 
not altogether correct, for they do 
not rob each other, Jacob merely 
following Winstanley; and he assigns 
the poem to two authors, because it 
had undergone a change of name on 
the third edition, 1640, and the hon- 
est man believed there were two 
poems. 

It is not unamusing to observe 
how good old Doctor Anderson, with 
his eyes wide open to the blunder 
of Winstanley in making two poems 
out of one, falls into the same in the 
very next paragraph. He is speak- 
ing in borrowed terms, with all due 
indignation, of the most unwarrant- 
able liberties taken with the text of 
the edition of 1640 by the Edinburgh 
editor, 1783, which were indeed 
murderous; and he says, “in this 
edition, besides innumerable altera- 
tions, which display more evangeli- 
cal piety than poetical taste, eight 
stanzas are omitted in the first part 
of ‘ Christ’s Victory,’ four in the se- 
cond part; two in the first part of 
* Christ’s Triumph,’ and seven in 
the second part ”’—as if there were 
two poems, each in two parts, and 
not one in four. 

It is remarkable that Edward Ben- 
lowes, in his recommendatory verses, 
printed with the “ Purple Island,” 
makes no allusion to John Fletcher, 
the greatest of them all, and cousin 
to Phineas and Giles. He was the 
son of Dr R. Fletcher, successively 
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Bishop of Bristol, Worcester, and 
London; “ the officious priest,” says 
Headley, “ who had the irreverence 
to embitter the last minutes of the 
beautiful Mary Queen of Scots—was 
born in 1576, educated in Cambridge, 
and died in 1625 of the plague.” 
Strange, too, that such relationship 
is not mentioned either by Anderson 
or Chalmers. 

Benlowes’ verses are entitled, “ To 
the learned author, son and brother 
to two judicious poets, himself the 
third, not second to either;” and 
the last stanza runs thus— 


“O but thou fear’st "twill stain the re- 
verend gown 

Thou wearest now ; nay then fear not to 
show it; 

For were’t a stain, *twere Nature's, not 
thine own; 

For thou art poet-born; who know’st 
thee know it; 

Thy brother, sire, thy very name’s a 
poet. 

Thy very name will make these poems 
take, 

These very poems else thy name will 
make.” 

The anonymous Editor of the 
Edinburgh edition of the Piscatory 
Eclogues directs attention to some 
stanzas in the first, in which Phi- 
neas certainly shadows out some of 
his father’s fortunes. As the stan- 
zas are very beautiful, we shall 
quote a few of them—merely men- 
tioning that Dr Giles Fletcher, the 
father, speaks in the character of 
“ Hapless Thelgon, a poor fisher 
swaine.” 


“* When the raw blossom of my youth was yet 

In my first childhood’s green enclosure bound, 

Of Aquadune I learnt to fold my net, 

And spread the sail, and beat the river sound, 
And withy labyrinths in straits to set, 

And guide my boat where Thame and Isis heire 
By lowly ton slides, and Windsor proudly faire. 


There, while our thinne nets dangle in the winde, 
Hung on our oarses’ tops, I learnt to sing 
Among my peers, apt words to fitly binde 

In numerous verse; witnesse thou crystal spring, 
Where all the lads were pebles apt to finde, 

And you, thick hazles, that on Thames’ brinke 
Did oft with dallying bows his silver waters drink. 


** But when my tender youth ’gan fairly blow, 
I changed large Thames for Chamus’ narrower seas : 
There, as my years, so skill with years did grow; 
And now my pipe the better sort did please; 
So that with Limnusand with Belgio, 
I durst to challenge all my fisher peers, 


That by learned Chamus’ banks did spend their youthful years. 
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** And Janus’ self, that oft with me compared, 
With his oft losses raised my victory, 
That afterwards in song he never dared 
Provoke my conquering pipe, but enviously 
Deprave the songs which first bis songs had marred, 
And closely bite when now he durst not bark, 
Hating all other’s light, because himself was dark. 


** And whether nature, join’d with art, had wrought me, 
Or I too much believed the fisher’s praise ; 
Or whether Phebus’ self, or Muses, taught me, 
Too much inclined to verse, and musick playes ; 
So farre credulitie and youth had brought me, 
I sang sad Telethusa’s frustrate plainte, 
And rustic Daphnis’ wrong, and Magic’s vain restrainte. 


** And then appeared young Myrtillus, repining 
At general contempt of shepherd’s life ; 
And raised my rime to sing of Richard’s climbing ; 
And taught our Chame to end the old-bred strife, 
Mythicus’ claim to Nicia’s resigning : 
The while his goodly nymphs with song delighted, 
My notes with choicest flowers and garlands sweet requited. 


“* From thence a shepherd great, pleased with my song, 
Drew me to Basilissa’s courtly place ; 

Fair Basilissa, fairest maid among 
The nymphs that white-cliff Albion forests grace. 

Her errand drove my slender bark along 
The seas which wash the fruitful German’s land 

And swelling Rhine, whose wines run swiftly o’er the sand. 


*¢ But after, bolden’d with my first successe, 

I durst essay the new-found paths that led 
To slavish Mosco’s dullard sluggishnesse ; 

Whose slotheful Sunne all winter keeps his bed, 
But never sleeps in summer’s wakefulnesse ; 

Yet, all for nought: another took the gain: 
Faitour, that reapt the pleasure of another's pain ! 


“ And travelling along the northern plains, 
At her command I pass’d the bounding Twede, 
And liv’d awhile with Caledonian swains : 
My life with fair Amyntas there I led : 
Amyntas fair, whom still my sore heart plains. 
Yet seem’d he then to love as he was lov’d 
But (ah!) I fear, true love his high heart never prov’d.” 


Here we have all the facts in the 
personal history of the father else- 
where recorded, and other hints— 
his education at Eton— his elec- 
tion to Cambridge—his success- 
ful devotion to poetry—( Wood says 
he became an excellent poet)—the 
subjects of his muse—his strifes with 
envious rivals—his entering, under 
powerful patronage, the service of 
Queen Elizabeth—his errand to 
Germany—his mission to Russia— 
the disappointment of his hopes of 
preferment on his return ; 


“ Yet, all for nought: another took the 
gain; 

Faitour, that reapt the pleasure of ano- 
ther’s pain ;” 


And, finally, his visit to Scotland— 
** And travelling along the northern 


plains, 

At her command I pass’d the bounding 
Twede, 

And liv’d awhile with Caledonian 
swains.” 


We know not who was Amyntas} 
nor aught, indeed, of the meaning 
of the subsequent complaints; but 
others, better versed in the affairs of 
the times, might be able, were they 
to try, to discover it all. But that was 
not to be expected from Anderson 
or Chalmers, though it might have 
been from Headley and Ellis. 

From these allusions, and others 
of the same kind, written within a 
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few years of their father’s death, we 
might almost suppose, in spite of the 
office he appears to have held—the 
value of which at that time we do 
not know—that he was not in a very 
prosperous condition; and Giles tells 
us in the Dedication of his Poem to 
Dr Neville, Master of Trinity, that 
he owed every thing in the world to 
his kindness. According to Wood, 
his father died in the February of 
the year in which ‘“‘ Christ's Victo- 
ry” was published; yet in that de- 
dication there is no allusion to his 
death. It is very beautiful, and 
shows the character of the poet in 
the most pleasing light. 


“ As I have always thought the place 
wherein I live, after heaven, principally 
to be desired, both because I most want, 
and it most abounds with wisdom, which 
is fled by some with as much delight, as 
it is obtained by others, and ought to be 
followed by all; so 1 cannot but next unto 
God, for ever acknowledge myself most 
bound unto the hand of God (1 mean 
yourself ), that reached down, as it were, 
out of heaven, unto me, a benefit of that 
nature and price, than which I could 
wish none (only heaven itself excepted) 
either more fruitful and contenting for 
the time that is now present, or more 
comfortable and encouraging for the time 
that is already past, or more hopeful and 
promising for the time that is yet to 
come. 

“ For, as in all men’s judgments (that 
have apy judgment), Europe is worthily 
deemed the queen of the world, that gar- 
Jand both of learning and pure religion 
being now become her crown, and blos- 
soming upon her head, that hath long 
since Jain withered in Greece and Pales- 
tine; so my opinion of this islard hath 
always been, that it is the very face and 
beauty of all Europe; in which both true 
religion is faithfully professed without 
superstition, and (if on earth) true learn- 
ing sweetly flotrishes without ostenta- 
tion. And what are the two eyes of this 
land, but the two universities? which 
cannot but prosper in the time of such a 
prince, that is, a prince of learning, as 
well as of people. And truly I should 
forget myself, if I should not call Cam- 
bridge the right eye; and I think (King 
Henry VIII. being the uniter, Edward 
III. the founder, and yourself the re- 
pairer of this college wherein I live) 
none will blame me, if I esteem the same, 
since your polishing of it, the fairest sight 
in Cambridge ; in which being placed by 
your only favour, most freely, without 
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either any means from other, or any de- 
sert in myself; being not able to do more, 
I could do no less than acknowledge that 
debt which I shall never be able to pay, 
and with old Silenus in the poet (upon 
whom the boys—injiciunt ipsis ex vincula 
sertis, making his garland his fetters), 
finding myself bound unto you by so 
many benefits, that were given by your- 
self for ornaments, but are to me as so 
many golden chains to hold me fast in a 
kind of desired bondage, seek (as he doth) 
my freedom with a song: the matter 
whereof is as worthy the sweetest singer 
as myself, the miserable singer, unwor- 
thy so divine a subject; but the same 
favour that before rewarded no desert, 
knows now as well how to pardon all 
faults; than which indulgence, when I 
regard myself, I can wish no more; 
when I remember you I can hope no 
less.” 

The brothers, like all other good 
children, loved their Alma Mater to 
the last. The poetry of Phineas is 
full of the most affectionate and 
grateful overflowings of the heart 
towards her; and when he had 
been many years a parish minis- 
ter, he published an account of 
the lives of the founders and other 
learned men of the University. 
They seem to have foresworn the 
Muses, on taking on themselves the 
holiest of all duties; for there is no 
record to show that Giles ever wrote 
a line of poetry after “ Christ’s Vic- 
tory ;” and though Phineas lived to 
a good old age, a few only of his 
miscellanies were written after the 
“ Purple Island,” of which by far the 
finest, and the only one of any great 
length, is “ Eliza, or an Elegy upon 
the Unripe Decease of Sir Antony 
Irby—composed at the request—and 
for a monument—of his surviving 
Lady.” We ought never to forget 
in reading them, that “ Christ's Vic- 
tory,” and the “Purple Island,” 
which give their author’s rank in the 
highest order of poets, were juvenile 
productions ; as such they are most 
wonderful; for the “ Purple Island” 
—of which we may some day try to 
give some account— displays through- 
out great learning, unequalled inge- 
nuity, and a boundless fancy—and 
“ Christ's Victory,” as we shall now 
see— sublimity of sentiment, opu- 
lence of description, and harmony of 
numbers,” surpassed only by Spen- 
ser and Milton. 

We have been carried away into 
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details not usual with us, but surely 
not uninteresting, from the Poem 
itself, which it is the main design of 
this article to present, as far as may 
be, in its fair proportions, and with 
as little injury as possible to its per- 
vading spirit of life. We shall en- 
deavour to effect this by many and 
long extracts; and how, indeed, by 
any other means can any adequate 
idea be given of a great work, to 
them who have not read the Whole ? 
To Dr Anderson belongs the merit 
of having first included it in a Col- 
lection of English Poetry—Chalmers 
had the sense to follow his example 
—but their ponderous tomes are 
laid on the shelf—and it is not al- 
together safe to attempt bringing one 
of them down from its accumulated 
dust. It is now accessible to all, 
and at a smalt price, in the “ Sacred 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century ;” 
and it will please us to hear that our 
article has promoted the circulation 
of this very Delightful Volume. 
The opening of the poem, though 
the style—that of the age—is too an- 
thetical—is very grand; and after 
the poet has proposed his subject, 


“ The birth of Him who no beginning 
knew, 
Yet gives beginning to all that are born, 
¥ * * * 


and how bliss 
Descended from the bosom of the sky 
To clothe himself in naked misery, 
Sailing at length to Heaven, in earth, 
triumphantly,” 


he says that this 


“ Ts the first flame wherewith my 

whiter muse 

Doth burn in heavenly love, such love to 
tell. 

O Thou that didst this holy fire infuse, 

And taught’st this breast, but late the 
grave of hell, 

Wherein a blind and dead heart lived, to 
swell 

With better thoughts, send down those 
lights that lend 

Knowledge how to begin, and how to 
end 

The love that never was, and never can 
be penned. 


“ Ye sacred writings! in whose antique 
leaves 
The memories of Heaven entreasured 
lie, 
Say, what might be the cause that Mercy 
heaves 


-and kindled spirit. 
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The dust of sin above the industrious 
sky, 

And lets it not to dust and ashes fly ? 

Could Justice be of sin so overwoo'd, 

Or so great ill be because of so great good, 


That bloody man to save, man’s Saviour 


shed his blood ? ” 


We feel the deep sincerity of his 
conversion—and that he is about to 
sing of a great mystery which he 
devoutly believes in his awakened 
Nothing can be 
so shocking as the Sacred Poetry of 
the unsanctified ; to see 


‘* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; ” 


but here the Poet is privileged by his 
piety, pure and profound, to sing of 
the Holy Source from which we see 
it flow. We have perfect faith in 
the confession of his former darkling 
state of soul, so solemnly deplored, 
and in the avowal of the illumination 
that grew upon it, till all was bright 
as day. We are prepared to listen 
to a man whose lips have been touch- 
ed with fire, and who is about to 
speak reverentially and awfully of 
the decrees of Heaven. Inspired by 
the 


“ Sacred writings, 
leaves 

The memories of Heaven entreasured 
lie, 


in whose antique 


he fears not to shadow them forth 
by images his own genius creates 
—images accordant with scripture, 
though not all found in it—and such 
as we creatures, whose souls are en- 
closed in dust, are necessitated to 
use, because of our infirmity, when 
seeking to express or awaken “ the 
multitude of thoughts within us” in 
songs of adoration, thanksgiving, or 
praise. He thus pictures Heaven: 


‘“‘ There is a place beyond that flaming 
hill 

From whence the stars their thin appear- 
ance shed, 

A place, beyond all place, where never ill, 

Nor impure thought was ever harboured ; 

But saintly heroes are for ever sued 

To keep an everlasting Sabbath rest ; 

Still wishing that, of what they’re still 
possesst ; 

Enjoying but one joy, but one of all joys 
best.” 


It is the hour when incensed Ne- 
mesis beseeches Heaven to condemn 
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e035 “the rebels that from God were ‘‘ Mercy, rememb’ring peace in midst of 
ly ? flown.”” That thunder rolls in hear- war, : : 

'd, ing of Mercy and Justice—Divine At- Lifts up the music of her voice, to bar 
t good, tributes personified ; for no where Eternal fate.” 
aviour does the poet dare to give words to _ Thesudden rising up of Justice is 
the Voice of God. And almost as sublime as any thing in 
Milton. 
ab ** But Justice had no sooner Mercy seen, 
ry Smoothing the wrinkles of her Father’s brow, 
‘ But up she starts, and throws herself between: 
ened As when a vapour, from a moory slough, 
on be Meeting with fresh Eous, that but now 
ry of Open’d the world, which all in darkness lay, 
Doth heaven’s bright face of his rays disarray, 
sad ;” And sads the smiling orient of the springing day. 
" ** She was a virgin of austere regard ; 
y his Not as the world esteems her, deaf and blind; 
ng of But as the eagle, that hath oft compar’d 
e see Her eye with Heaven’s, so, and more brightly shin’ d 
thin * Her lamping sight ; for she the same could wind 
kling Into the solid heart, and with her ears 
pred, The silence of the thought loud speaking hears, 
ation And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears- 
right ** No riot of affection revel kept 
isten Within her breast, but a still apathy 
uch- Possessed all her soul, which softly slept 
1t to Securely, without tempest—no sad cry 
y of Awakes her pity, but wrong’d poverty, 
d by Sending his eyes to heav’ngswimming in tears, 
With hideous clamours ever struck her ears, 
—— Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she bears, 


* The winged lightning is her Mercury, 

ured And round about her mighty thunders sound : 
Impatient of himself lies pining by 

Pale Sickness, with his kercher’d head upwound, 


orth And thousand noisome plagues attend her round ; 
ates But if her cloudy brow but once grow foul, 
ure, The flints do melt, and rocks to water roll, 
uch And airy mountains shake, and frighted shadows howl. 
rail *¢ Famine, and bloodless Care, and bloody war, 
1 to Want, and the want of knowledge how to use 
hen Abundance, Age, and Fear, that runs afar 
the Before his fellow Grief, that aye pursues 
In His winged steps; for who would not refuse 
, Or Grief ’s company, a dull and rawbon’d spright, 
n: That lanks the cheeks and pales the freshest sight, 
tn Unbosoming the cheerful breast of all delight. 
is ‘* Before this cursed throng goes Ignorance, 
ear- That needs will lead the way he cannot see: 
And, after all, Death doth his flag advance, 
ill, And, in the midst, Strife still would raging be, 
ed; Whose ragged flesh and clothes did well agree: 
And round about amazed Horror flies, 
And, over alJ, Shame veils his guilty eyes, 
still [ And underneath, hell's hungry throat still yawning lies. 


‘* Upon two stony tables, spread before her, 

joys She lean’d her bosom, more than stony hard ; 
There slept the impartial judge, and strict restorer 
Of wrong or right, with pain or with reward; 
There hung the score of all our debts, the card 
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Where good, and bad, and life, and death were painted : 
Was never heart of mortal so untainted, 
Bat when that scroll was read, with thousand terrors fainted. 


‘© Witness the thunder that mount Sinai beard, 
When all the hill with fiery clouds did flame, 
And wand’ring Israel, with the sight afeard, 
Blinded with seeing, durst not touch the same, 
But like a wood of shaking leaves became. 
On this dread Justice, she, the living law, 
Bowing herself with a majestic awe, 
All heav’n, to hear her speech, did into silence draw.” 


Headley calls “Christ’s Victory 
a poem rich and picturesque, and 
on a much happier subject than 
that of his brother, yet unenlivened 
by personification.” Enlivened is not 
a word that could be used here— 
but is not this an awful Impersona- 
tion? It would have been beyond 
even the might of Milton to con- 
ceive an address to the Deity of cor- 
responding grandeur with the em- 
bodied apparition of this the most 
awful of his attributes. Fletcher, as 


if overcome by the aspect of his own 
creation, and all her attendant mi- 
nistries, fails to inspire her with 
suitable speech; and her words are 
but those of a mortal. Sometimes 
they are very noble in her indigna- 
tion, and in her sternness terrible; 
but oftener her pleading against sin- 
ful and fallen man is but the angry 
eloquence that is heard in earthly 
courts. Her description of his 
idolatries is very grand—as, for ex- 
ample, 


** The sparkling fanes, that burn in beaten gold, 
And, like the stars of heav’n in midst of night, 
Black Egypt, as her mirrors, doth behold, 
Are but the dens where idol-snakes delight 
Again to cover Satan from their sight: 
Yet these are all their gods, to whom they vie 
The crocodile, the cock, the rat, the fly— 
Fit gods, indeed, for such men to be served by. 


“ The fire, the wind, the sea, the Sun, and Moon, 

The flitting air, and the swift-winged hours, 

And all the watchmen, that so nimbly run, 

And sentinel about the walled towers 

Of the world’s city, in their heav’nly bow’rs ; 
And lest their pleasant gods should want delight, 
Neptune spews out the lady Aphrodite, 

And but in Heav’n proud Juno’s peacocks scorn to light. 


** The senseless earth, the serpent, dog, and cat, 
And, worse than all these, Man, and worst of men, 
Usurping Jove, and swelling Bacchus fat, 
And drunk with the vine’s purple blood; and then 
The fiend himself they conjure from his den, 

Because he only yet remain’d to be 

Worse than the worst of men—they fly from thee, 
And wear his altar-stones out with their pliant knee.” 


Justice then arraigns the race on 
the score of all blackest ingratitudes, 
and ends with craving sentence of 
eternal punishment. 


** She ended, and the heav’nly hierar- 
chies, 

Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were ; 

Like to an army that alarum cries, 

And ey’ry one shakes his terrific spear, 

And the Almighty’s self, as he would 
tear 


The earth, and her firm basis, quite in 
sunder, 
Flam’d all in just revenge, and mighty 
thunder ; 
Heav’n stole itself from earth by clouds 
that moisten’d under.” 


The Poet then puts forth all his 
powers, through no fewer than 
twenty stanzas—to personify to him- 
self and us, the Attribute of Mercy— 
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** Who open lays 
Those sunshine looks, whose 
would dim a thousand days.” 


Here he certainly is far from being 
so successful as in his Impersona- 
tion of Justice. It is by much too 
elaborate and ornate, and sometimes 
so vague and indistinct, that we no 
longer recognise one image round 
which all the restrevolve, but are be- 
wildered by crowdsof images coming 
and going, with visionary splendour 
or obscurity indeed, but with thie 
perplexing uncertainty of a dream. 
Spenser would have lavished on her 
as many and as various adornments, 
but they would have been all mani- 
festly appropriate and characteristic, 
and the apparition would have ever 
been, in form and face, before the 
eyes of our imagination, a visible 
angel, with all the lineaments of hea- 
ven. Fletcher loses himself in the 
love of the beautiful, and aspires, in 
his delight, to make the whole crea- 
tion but an image of Mercy, attempt- 
ing at the same time to preserve her 
outward form as that of an embodied 
spirit. But “it is unstable, and 
deserts him quite,’—and we know 
not on what we look. We are forced 
to turn to the “ Argument,” and 
there we see traced the course his 
imagination follows—which, with- 
out such aid, it would be hard 
always to discover. He there noti- 
fies “‘ our inability to describe her— 
her beauty resembled by the crea- 
tures which are all frail shadows of 
her essential perfection—her attend- 
ants—her persuasive power—her 
kind offices to man—her garmeuts 
wrought by her own hand, where- 
with she clothes herself, being com- 
posed of all the creatures—the earth, 


beams 
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sea, air, the celestial bodies, the 
third heaven—her objects, Repent- 
ance and Faith.” What a summary ! 
Some of the Stanzas are exquisitely 
beautiful—indeed they are all so— 
but we mean some are easily and 
perfectly intelligible, and not only 
present sufficiently defined forms to 
the imagination, but instantly touch 
the heart. For example, 


‘* If any ask why roses please the sight ? 
Because their leaves upon thy cheek do 
bow’r ; 
If any ask why lilies are so white ? 
Because their blossoms in thine hand do 
flow’r : 
Or why sweet plants so grateful odours 
show’r ? 
It is because thy breath so like they be: 
Or why the orient sun so bright we see ? 
What reason can we give, but from thine 
eyes, and thee?” 


We can imagine nothing more 
perfect; yet is this stanza, without 
almost any thing of what we should 
call poetry, even more affecting :— 


‘*Tf any wander, thou dost call him 
back ; 
Ifany be not forward, thou incit’st him ; 
Thou dost expect, if any should grow 
slack ; 
If any seem but willing, thou invit’st 
him ; 
Thou find’st the lost, and follow’st him 
that flies, 
Healing the sick, and quick’ning him 
that dies, 
Thou art the Jame man’s friendly staff, 
the blind man’s eyes.” 


From the profusion of imagery in 
which the poet, it may be said, 
wantons and revels, we turn with 
ineffable delight to his picture of 
Mercy comforting Repentance. 


** Ah! miserable abject of disgrace, 

What happiness is in thy misery ? 

I both must pity and envy thy case ; 

For she, that is the glory of the sky, 

Leaves Heaven blind to fix on thee her eye. 
Yet her (though Mercy’s self esteems not small) 
The world despis’d, they her Repentance call, 

And she herself despises, and the world, and all. 


“ Deeply, alas! empassioned she stood, ~ 

To see a flaming brand, toss’d up from hell, 

Boiling her heart in her own lustful blood, 

That oft for torment she would loudly yell; 

Now she would sighing sit, and now she fell 
Crouching upon the ground, in sackcloth truss’d ; 
Early and late she pray’d, and fast she must, 

And all her hair hung full of ashes and of dust, 
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Whether we were right or not in 
saying that Fietcher was more suc- 
cessful in his Impersonation of Jus- 
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** OF all most hated, yet hated most of all 
Of her own self she was; disconsolate 
(As though her flesh did but infuneral 
Her buried ghost) she in an arbour sat 


_ Of thorny brier, weeping ber cursed state; 


And her before a hasty river fled, 
Which her blind eyes with faithful penance fed, 
And, all about, the grass with tears hang down his bead. 


** Her eyes, though blind abroad, at home kept fast, 

Inwards they turn’d, and look’d into her head, 

At which she often started, as aghast, 

To see so fearful spectacles of dread ; 

And with one hand her breast she martyred, 
Wounding her heart, the same to mortily ; 
The other a fair damsel keld her by, 

Which if but once let go, she sunk immediately. 


** But Faith was quick, and nimble as the heav’n, 
As if of love and life she all bad been, 
And though of present sight her sense were riv’n, 
Yet she could see the things could not be seen : 
Beyond the stars, as nothing were between, 
She fixed her sight, disdaining things below : 
Into the sea she could a mountain throw, 
And make the sun to stand, and waters backwards flow. 


** Such when as Mercy her beheld from high, 
In a dark valley, drown’d with her own tears, 
One of her graces she sent hastily, 
Smiling Irene, that a garland wears 
Of gilded olive, on her fairer hairs, 
To crown the fainting soul’s true sacrifice, 
Whom when as sad Repentance coming spies, 
The holy desperado wip’d her swollen eyes.’’ 


(Nov. 


cels that of Justice—nor can it be 
heard but with profoundest emotion 
by every Christian—by every human 


tice than of Mercy, we aresure that heart. To the ear of the Almighty, 


we are right in saying that the Ad- 
dress of Mercy to the Deity far ex- 


**¢ Who shall thy temple incense any more, 
Or at thy altar crown the sacrifice ; 
Or strew with idle flowers the hallowed floor ? 
Or what should prayer deck with herbs and spice 
Her vials, breathing orisons of price ? 
If all must pay that which all cannot pay, 
O first begin with me, and Mercy slay, 
And thy thrice honoured Son, that now beneath doth stray. 


**¢ But if or he, or I, may live and speak, 

And heaven can joy to seea sinner weep, 

Oh let not Justice’ iron sceptre break 

A heart already broke; that low doth creep, 

And with prone humblesse her feet’s dust doth sweep. 
Must all go by desert ? is nothing free ? 
Ah! if but those that only worthy be, 

None should thee ever see, none should thee ever see. 


«© © What hath man done, that man shall not undo ; 
Since God to him is grown so near akin ? 
Did his foe slay him? he shall slay his foe: 
Hath he lost all? he all again shall win : 
Is sin his master? he shall master sin. 
Too hardy soul, with sin the field to try: 
The only way to conquer, was to fly; 
But thus long death hath lived, and now death's self shall die. 


Mercy “her dewy voice applied; ” 
and what holy words are hers! 
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“ ¢ He is a path, if any be misled ; 
He is a robe, if any naked be: 
Ifany chance to hunger, he is bread ; 
If any be a bondman, he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health ; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth— 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth. 


“* © Who can forget—never to be forgot— 
The time that all the world in slumber lies, 
When, like the stars, the singing angels shot 
To earth, and heaven awaked all his eyes, 
To see another sun at midnight rise 
On earth? Was never sight of pareil fame ; 
For God before man like himself did frame, 
But God himself now like a mortal man became. 


‘*€ A child he was, and had not learn’d to speak, 
That with his word the world before did make ; 
His mother’s arms him bore, he was so weak, 
That with one hand the vaults of heaven could shake. 
See how small room my infant Lord doth take, 
Whom all the world is not enough to hold! 
Who of his years, or of his age, hath told? 
Never such age so young, never a child so old. 


‘ * And yet but newly he was infanted, 
And yet already he was sought to die ; 
Yet scarcely born, already banished ; 
Not able yet to go, and forced to fly: 
But scarcely fled away, when, by and by, 
The tyrant’s sword with blood is all defiled, 
And Rachel, for her sons, with fury wild, 
Cries, O thou cruel king, and, O my sweetest child ! 


“¢¢ Egypt his nurse became, where Nilus springs, 
Who straight to entertain the rising sun, 
The hasty harvest in his bosom brings ; 
But now for drought the fields were all undone, 
And now with waters all is overrun : 
So fast the Cynthian mountains pour’d their snow, 
When once they felt the sun so near them glow, 
That Nilus Egypt lost, and to a sea did grow. 


‘* ¢ The angels carol’d loud their song of peace ; 
The cursed oracles were stricken dumb ; 
To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press ; 
To see their King the kingly sophies come ; 
And, them to guide unto his master’s home, 
A star comes dancing up the orient, 
That springs for joy over the starry tent, 
Where gold, to make their prince a crown, they all present. 


* ¢ Young John, glad child! before he could be born, 
Leap’d in the womb, his joy to prophesy ; 
Old Anna, though with age all spent and worn, 
Preclaims her Saviour to posterity, 
And Simeon fast his dying notes doth ply. 

Oh, how the blessed souls about him trace ! 

It is the Sire of heaven thou dost embrace: 
Sing, Simeon, sing—sing, Simeon, sing apace ! 


“ With that the mighty thunder dropt away 

From God’s unwary arm, now milder grown, 

And melted into tears; as if to pray 

For pardon, and for pity, it had known, 

That should have been for sacred vengeance thrown: 
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There too the armies angelic devow'd 
Their former rage, and all te Mercy bow’d ; 
Their broken weapons at her feet they gladly strow’d.” 


Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the transition from Christ's 
* Victory in Heaven,” to Christ’s 
“ Triumph on Earth.” Mercy, re- 
joicing that the Almighty has re- 
lented, and that man is to be saved, 
sings, 

“¢ Bring, bring, ye Graces, all 

silver flaskets, 

Painted with every choicest flower that 

grows, ; 

That I may soon unflower your frag- 

rant baskets, 

To strow the fields with odours where 

he goes, 

Let whatsoe’er he treads on be a rose.’ 
So down she let her eyelids fall, to shine 
Upon the rivers of bright Palestine, 

Whose woods drop honey, and her rivers 

skip with wine.” 

Mercy beholds the “ poor deso- 
late” in a waste desert, where he 
“ praying sat” among the wild 
beasts. And she flies with her 
Graces to infuse comfort into the 
breast of the Son of God. This 
done in a moment, in a moment she 
and her heavenly train vanish quite 
away. His prayer has been answer- 
ed—and the wild beasts are tame. 


your 


* But him their savage thirst did naught 
appal, 
Though weapons none he had for his 
defence: 
What arms for innocence, but innocence ? 
For when they saw their Lord’s bright 
cognizance 
Shine in his face, soon did they disad- 
vance, 
And some unto him kneel, and some 
about him dance. 


** Down fell the lordly lion’s angry mood, 

And he himself fell down in congees low, 

Bidding him welcome to his wasteful 
wood ; 


Sometime he kiss’d the grass where he 
did go, 
And, as to wash his feet he well did know, 
With fawning tongue he lick’d away 
the dust.” 


The poet then fears not to describe 
his vision of the “Glorious Eremite.” 
And, in doing so, employs the lan- 
guage of Scripture, along with his 
own, that he may be guiltless of all 
irreverence in his love. Surely the 
most pious mind is not without some 
apprehension of the face and form 
of the Saviour when in the body; 
and we all look, with feelings most 
devout, on his face and form inthe pic- 
tures of the old masters, nor blame, 
but bless the art, then felt to bedivine, 
thatgives toour eyessuch holy image. 
Who ever gazed on altar-piece dur- 
ing choral hymn, without tenderest 
and profoundest emotion? We 
do not need to inform, but we may 
remind our readers, of the Scriptural 
language which the poet had in his 
heart, when he sang of the person- 
ality of our Saviour, “ My Beloved 
is white and ruddy, the chiefest 
among ten thousand. His head is 
as the most fine gold; his locks are 
bushy, and black asaraven. His 
eyes are as the eyes of doves, by the 
rivers of waters, washed with milk, 
and fitly set.” “ His legs are as 
pillars of marble set upon sockets 
of fine gold; his countenance is as 
Lebanon, excellent as the cedars.” 
“ Thou art fairer than the children 
of men, therefore God hath blessed 
thee for ever.” ‘‘ His eyes shall be 
red with wine, and his teeth white as 
milk.” In the “ Argument” we find 
references to these and other verses, 
and the remembrance of them pre- 
pares us for this picture :— 


** Upon a grassy hillock he was laid, 

With weody primroses befreckled, 

Over his head the wanton shadows play’d 

Of a wild olive, that her boughs so spread, 

As with her leaves she seemed to crown his head, 
And her green arms to embrace the Prince of Peace ; 
The Sun so near, needs must the winter cease— 

The Sun so near, another spring seem’d to increase. 


** His hair was black, and in small curls did twine, 
As though it were the shadow of some light ; 

And, underneath, his face, as day, did shine— 

But sure the day shined not half so bright, 

Nor the sun’s shadow made so dark a night. 
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Under his lovely locks, her head to shroud, 
Did meek Humility herself grow proud :— 
Hither, to light their lamps, did all the graces crowd. 
here he s© One of ten thousand souls I am, and more, 
That of his eyes, and their sweet wounds, complain : 
iknow Sweet are the wounds of love—never so sore— 
away Ah! might he often slay me so again! 
He never lives that thus is never slain. 
P What boots it watch ? those eyes, for all my art, 
scribe Mine own eyes looking on, have stole my heart: 
mite,” In them Love bends his bow, and dips his burning dart. 
Ages ‘* As when the sun, caught in an adverse cloud, 
of i Flies ’cross the world, and there anew begets 
| e The wat’ry picture of his beauty proud, 
y the Throws all abroad his sparkling spangelets, 
Some And the whole world in dire amazement sets, 
form To see two days abroad at once, and all 
body; Doubt whether now he rise, or now he fall: 
most So flam’d the godly flesh, proud of his heav’nly thrall. 
aoe ‘“* His cheeks as snowy apples sopp’d in wine, 
ivine Had their red roses quench’d with lilies white, 
nage, And like to garden strawberries did shine, 
: Fy Wash’d in a bowl of milk, or rose-buds bright 
: < Unbosoming their breasts against the light : 
erest Here love-sick souls did eat, there drank, and made 
We Sweet-smelling posies, that could never fade,— 
pas But worldly eyes him thought more like some living shade. 
1 his ‘* For laughter never look’d upon his brow, 
rson- Though in his face all smiling joys did bide ; 
oved No silken banners did about him flow,— 
ofest Fools make their fetters ensigns of their pride : 
d is He was best cloth’d when naked was his side. 
are A Lamb he was, and woollen fleece he wore, 
His Wove with one thread ; his feet low sandals wore ; 
- the But bared were his legs,—so went the times of yore. 
nilk, ** As two white marble pillars that uphold 
> as God’s holy place, where he in glory sits, 
kets And rise with goodly grace and courage bold, 
3 as To bear his temple on their ample jets, 
rs.” Vein’d ev’ry where with azure rivulets, 
ren Whom all the people on some holy morn, 
sed With boughs and flow’ry garlands do adorn,— 
l be _ Ofsuch, though fairer far, this temple was upborne.” 
eas The forty days have been endu- And by his belt his booke he hanging 
ind red, and now appears the Tempter. had ; 
$e8, He comes in the same guiseasArchi- Sober he seemede, and very sagely sad ; 
re- mago in the Faéry Queen ; for next And to the ground his eyes were lowely 
to the Bible, Fletcher loved the ___ bent; j 
poetry of Spenser. You remember Simple in show, and voide of malice bad > 
how the Father of Lies met Una and 4 all the way he prayed, as he went, 
the Red-Crosse— And often knockt his breast, as one that 
** At length they chaunst to meet upon artes an 
the way Look now on the Tempter 
An aged sire, in long black weeds yclad, proaching Jesus in the Wilderness. 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
«<* At length an aged sire far off he saw 
Come slowly footing; ev’ry step he guess’d, 
One of his feet he from; the grave did draw 
Three legs he had—the wooden was the best ; 
And all the way, he went, he ever blest 
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With benedicities, and prayers store, 
But the bad ground was blessed ne’er the more ; 
And all his head with snow of age was waxen hoar. 


* A good old hermit he might seem to be, 

That for devotion had the world forsaken, 

And now was travelling some saint to see, 

Since to his beads he had himself betaken, 

Where all his former sins he might awaken, 
And them might wash away with dropping brine, 
And alms, and fasts, and church’s discipline ; 

And dead, might rest his bones under the holy shrine. 


“ But when he nearer came, he louted low 
With prone obeisance, and with curtsey kind, 
That at his feet his head he seemed to throw ;— 
What needs him now another saint to find ? 
Affections are the sails, and faith the wind, 
That to this saint a thousand souls convey 
Each hour: O happy pilgrims thither stray ! 
What caren they for beasts, or for the weary way ! 


** Soon the old palmer his devotions sung, 

Like pleasing anthems, modelled in time ; 

For well that aged sire could tip his tongue 

With golden foil of eloquence, and lime, 

And lick his rugged speech with phrases prime. 
‘Ah me! (quoth he) how many years have been, 
Since these old eyes the sun of heav’n have seen ! 

Certes the Son of Heav’n they now behold, I ween. 


‘ ¢ Ah, might my humble cell so blessed be, 
As Heav’n to welcome in its lowly roof, 
And be the temple for thy Deity ! 
Lo, how my cottage worships thee aloof, 
That underground hath hid his head, in proof 
It doth adore thee with the ceiling low,— 
Here honey, milk, and chestnuts wild do grow, 
The boughs a bed of leaves upon thee shall bestow. 


*¢ ¢ But, oh! (he said, and therewith sigh’d full deep) 

The heav’ns, alas! too envious are grown, 

Because our fields thy presence from them keep ; 

For stones do grow where corn was lately sown : 

(So stooping down, he gather’d up a stone : ) 
But thou with corn canst make this stone to ear. 
What need we then the angry heav’ns to fear ? 

Let them us envy still, so we enjoy thee here.’ 


* Thus on they wand’red: but thosé holy weeds 
A monstrous serpent, and no man did cover : 
So under greenest herbs the adder feeds ; 
And round about that stinking corpse did hover 
The dismal prince of gloomy night, and over 

His ever-damned head the shadows err’d 

Of thousand peccant ghosts, unseen, unheard, 
And all the tyrant fears—and all the tyrant fear’d.”’ 


[Nov. 





Fletcher is inspired throughout 
the whole of this book by Spenser. 


We say inspired; for though the ~ 


idea of almost every picture he 
draws has dawned upon him from 
the genius of his great master, we 
may not call any one of them an 
imitation. No doubt he knew that 
he owed the visions that seemed to 


rise before him of their own ace 
cord to the creative power of that 
delight with which his spirit fed on 
the “ memories of heaven entreasu- 
red” in the Faéry Queen. They 
became his own—given, not borrow- 
ed; and this is seen in his language, 
of which not one word is taken from 
that poem. The Tempter’s smooth 
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speech, than which nothing can be 


more winning and reverential, is as | 


completely in character as that of 
Archimago, and so is his description 
of his humble cell. Satan tries, first 
of all, to tempt Jesus to despair of 
God’s providence—and here, too, 
Fletcher does not shun, but he seeks 
to show that temptation, by the 
same allegory employed by Spenser 
to show the very last temptation in- 
towhich Archimago drove the Knight 
of the Crosse. In our concluding 
article on the Faéry Queen, will be 
found the “ Cave of Despair;” and 
here it is, “alike, but oh! how dif- 
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ferent ”—declaring how genius will 
be still original, and how one true 
poet may follow another over the 
same ground—and here it is-into a 
dismal place—and see the same 
sights there in other ghastly glooms, 
and other sights that had lain there 
invisible. Spenser’s “ Cave of De- 
spair” is doubtless the more dread- 
ful; but we know not that there is 
any where else in poetry a den more 
dreadful than Fletcher’s—and the 
two pictures hang well together, re- 
flecting on one another aggravated 
horrors. 


“* Ere long they came near to a baleful bow’r, 
Much like the mouth of that infernal cave, 
That gaping stood all comers to devour, 
Dark, doleful, dreary—like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave : 
The ground no herbs, but venomous, did bear, 
Nor ragged trees did leaf, but evry where 
Dead bones and skulls were cast, and bodies hanged were. 


** Upon the roof the bird of sorrow sat 

Elonging joyful day with her sad note, 

And through the shady air, the flutt’ring bat 

Did wave her leather sails, and blindly float, 

While with her wings the fatal screech-ow] smote 
The unbless’d house; there, on a craggy stone, 
Celeno hung, and made his direful moan, 

And all about the murder’d ghosts did shriek and groan. 


** Like cloudy moonshine, in some shadowy grove, 
Such was the light in which Despair did dwell ; 
But he himself with night for darkness strove. 
His black uncombed locks dishevell’d fell 
About his face, through which, as brands of hell, 

Sunk in his skull, his staring eyes did glow, 

That made him deadly look; their glimpse did show 
Like cockatrice’s eyes, that sparks of poison throw. 


‘* His clothes were ragged clouts, with thorns pinn’d fast ; 
And, as he musing lay, to stony fright 
A thousand wild chimeras would him cast: 
As when a fearful dream, in midst of night, 
Skips to the brain, and fancies to the sight 
Some winged fury, straight the hasty foot, 
Eager to fly, cannot pluck up his root, 
The voice dies in the tongue, and mouth gapes without boot. 


** Now he would.dream that he from heaven fell, 
And then would snatch the air, afraid to fall ; 
And now he thought he sinking was to hell, 
And then would grasp the earth; and now his stall 
Him seemed hell, and then he out would crawl ; 
And ever, as he crept, would squint aside, 
Lest him, perhaps, some fury had espied, 
And then, alas ! he should in chains for ever bide. 


*¢ Therefore he softly shrunk, and stole away, 
Nor ever durst to draw his breath for fear, 
Till to the door he came, and there he lay 
Panting for breath, as though he dying were; 
And still he thouglit he felt their grapples tear 
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Him by the heels back to his ugly den : 
Out fain he would have leap’d abroad, but then 
The heav’n, as hell, he fear’d, that punish guilty men. 


“6 Within the gloomy hole of this pale wight 
The serpent woo'd him with his charms to inn; 
There he might bait the day, and rest the night ; 
But under that same bait a fearful grin 
Was ready to entangle him in sin. 

But he upon ambrosia daily fed, 

That grew in Eden—thus he answered : 
So both away were caught, and to the Temple fied.” 


Above the sacred pinnacles of the 
Temple, and among the stars, 
* Ah! that her foot should trample on 
the head 
Of that most rev’rend place! ” 
Presumption spreads her pavilion, 
ceiled aloft with sunny clouds, 
* And so exceeding shone with a false 
light, 
That heav’n itself to her it seemed oft, 
Heav’n without clouds to her deluded 
sight.” 
Poor Fool! she thought herself in 
wondrous price with God, as if she 
abided in Paradise; but had she 
known herself, more reason would 
she have seen to think she was Sis- 
ter to Despair. 
“‘ But him she, like some ghastly fiend, 
did fear ; 
And therefore, as that wretch hew’d 
out his cell 
Under the bowels, in the heart of hell, 
So she above the moon, amid the stars 
would dwell.” 


“* Gently our Saviour she began to 


shrive, 
Whether he were the Son of God, or no ;” 


but when she saw her speech pre- 
vailed naught, she fell down head- 
long on the floor, while the angels 
bore Jesus on their wings to the 
top of an “ Airy Mountain.” 
** So both are gone, 
The Dragon with the Lamb—Ah! un- 
meet paragon !” 





There bloom the gardens of Vain- 
Delight, and there Panglory wan- 
tons with her paramours, in her 
Fountain, flowing with rose-water 
and milk, but fatal— 


** And all about, embayed in soft sleep, 
A herd of charmed beasts a-ground were 
spread, 
Which the fair witch in golden chains 
did keep, 
And them in willing bondage fettered ; 
Once men they liv’d, but now the men 
were dead, 
And turned to beasts,—so fabled Homer 
old, 
That Circe, with her potion, charm’d in 
gold, 
Us’d manly souls in beastly bodies to 
immould.” 


Through this false Eden “ our 
first Destroyer led our Saviour ;” 
and they pass through “ the lower 
room,” where wild orgials are 
chanted to Lyzus, and thence to 


** A loft carved all in ivory white, 
They came, where whiter ladies naked 
went, 

Melted in pleasure and soft languishment, 
And, sunk in beds of roses, amorous 
glances sent. 

Fly! Thou Holy Child! 
wanton room.” 


Fly! that 


They then ascend to a higher story, 
“ whence mounts of gold and floods 
of silver run;” and thence to the pa- 
lace roof, where 


‘© Above the rest Ambition sate, 


His court with glitt’ring pearl was all inwall’d, 
And round about the wall, in chairs of state, 
And most majestic splendour were install’d 
A hundred kings, whose temples were impalled 
In golden diadems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemmed ev'ry where, 
And of their golden verges none desceptred were. 


‘* High over all Panglory’s blazing throne, 

In her bright turret, all of crystal wrought, 
Like, Phebis’ lamp, in midst of heaven, shone ; 
Whose starry top, with pride infernal fraught, 
Self-arching columns to uphold were taught, 
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In which ‘her image still reflected was 
By the smooth crystal, that most like her glass, 
In beauty and in frailty did all others pass. 


‘* A silver wand the sorceress did sway, 
And, fora crown of gold, her bair she wore ; 
Only a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 

She full of emptiness had bladdered, 

And all the world therein depictured, 
Whose colours, like the rainbow, ever vanished. 


‘* Such wat’ry orbicles young boys do blow 
Out from their soapy shells, and much admire 
The swimming world, which tenderly they row 
With easy breath till it be waved higher : 
But if they chance but roughly once aspire, 
The painted bubble iristantly doth fall. 
Here when he came, she ’gan for music call, 
And sung this wooing song, to welcome him withal.” 


The song is, in some parts, very 
beautiful, but not of irresistible en- 
chantment even to human ears—and 
when we think to whom it was sung, 
we are intolerant of the mockery, 


and desiderate the presence of some 
more perilous spirit of pleasure in 
temptation that was to try the virtue 
of the Man Divine. The close is ex- 
quisite. 


**Thus svught the dire enchantress in his mind 
Her guileful bait to have embosomed ; 
But he her charms dispersed into wind, 
And her of insolence admonished, 
And all her optic glasses shattered. 
So with her sire to hell she took her flight, 
(The starting air flew from the damned spright), 
Where deeply both aggrieved, plunged themselves in night. 


* But to their Lord, now musing in his thought, 
A heav’nly volley of light angels flew, 
And from his Father him a banquet brought, 
Through the fine element ; for well they knew, 
After his Lenten fast, he hungry grew ; 
And, as he fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Trine, 
All thought to pass, and each was past all thought divine. 


‘* The birds sweet notes, to sonnet out their joys, 
Attemper’d to the lays angelical ; 
And to the birds the winds attune their noise ; 
And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 
And Echo back again revoiced all ; 
That the whole valley rang with victory. 
Bat now our Lord to rest doth homeward fly: 
See how the night comes stealing from the mountains high!” 


We have quoted from this book 
sufficient to show how far Milton 
availed himself of its many pictures, 
in his Paradise Regained. It is to the 
glory of Fletcher that the greatest of 
poets not only did not disdain, but 
delighted to be indebted to him, just 
as he himself was to Spenser. And, 
though Milton has far outshone, he 
has not eclipsed him; his star for 
ever shines in its own native light, 
one of the fairest in the firmament. 


They who accuse “ Makers” of pla- 
giarism, should look to such exam- 
ples as these, and be mute. Jesus 
“ was in the wilderness forty days, 
and tempted of Satan, and was with 
the wild beasts, and the angels mi- 
nistered unto him.” These few 
words are pregnant, and out of them 
what glories have been evolved ! 
Secker, in his sermon on the Temp- 
tation, says, “ During these forty 
days, it is observed by St Mark, 
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that our blessed Redeemer was with 
the wild beasts; which words im- 
ply, else they are of no sigyificance, 
that the fiercest animals were 
awed by his presence, and so far 
Jaid aside their savage nature for a 
time, thus verifying literally, what 
Eliphaz in Job saith figuratively con- 
cerning a good man, ‘ At destruction 
and famine thou shalt laugh, neither 
shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of 
the earth ; for they shall be at peace 
with thee.’ ”’—“ Here,” says Dunster, 
“ upon the assurance of perfect in- 
nocence in a human form amongst 
them, they begin to resume a certain 
proportion of the paradisiacal dis- 
position.” Milton says in few 
words, 


“ they at his sight grew mild, 
Nor sleeping him nor waking harmed, 
his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm, 
The lion and the tiger glared aloof.” 


Fletcher is more diffuse; for we 
quoted but part of one stanza—yet 
Milton had not forgotten the follow- 
ing lines, so different in expression 
from his own, yet presenting the same 
images. 

** If he stood still, their eyes upon him 
baited, 

If walkt, they all in order on him waited, 

And when he slept, they as his watch 
themselves conceited.” 


The apparition of the Tempter, 
too,as has been a hundred times 
observed, is very similar, and no 
doubt was suggested by the picture 
in Fletcher—yet how new ! 


** But now an aged man in rural weeds 

Tottering as seemed in quest of some 
stray ewe, 

Or withered sticks to gather, which 
might serve 

Against a winter’s day, when winds blow 
keen, 

To warm him, when returned from field 
at eve, 

He saw approach, who first with curious 
eye 

Perused him, then with words thus 
uttered, spake.” 


Dunster remarks, “ that the Poet 
might perhaps take the hint from a 
design of David Vinkboon, where 
the Devil is represented addressing 
himself to our Saviour, under the 
appearance of an old man. It is to 
be met with among Fischer’s cuts to 
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the Bible, and. is engraved by Lan- 


derselt.” It might be even so; and 
such disguise seems to be one which 
might very naturally suggest itself 
to many minds. There is, too, a cer- 
tain general resemblance between 
the course of the Temptation in 
Christ’s Triumph on Earth, and in 
Paradise Regained. In both Poems 
they terminate with Christ’s con- 
tempt of Glory—which, in the for- 
mer, is confused with his contempt 
of Pleasure. In Milton each trial is 
distinct and apart— 
* Since neither wealth nor honour, arms 
nor arts, 
Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor 
aught 
By me proposed, in life contemplative 
Or active, tended on by glory or fame, 
What dost thou in the world?” 


The two poems have a very like 
ending. 


** But now our Lord to rest doth home- 


ward fly ”— . 

° ** He, unobserved, 

‘‘ Home to his mother’s house private 
returned.” 


In both, his return home is preceded 
by heavenly ministrations, according 
to the Scripture,—“ And behold 
angels came and ministered unto 
him.” In Fletcher, Christ sits ata 
banquet by angels brought from the 
Father ; and 


* Holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Trine ; 
All thought to pass, and each was past all 
thought divine.” 


In Milton, the angels 
** In a flowery valley set him down, 

On a green bank, and set before bim 

spread, 
A table of celestial food divine, 
Ambrosial fruits fetched from the tree of 

life. 

- * * * 

And as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud.” 


The words of the “ heavenly anthem” 
are set before us—as Milton heard 
them from the spirit who “ visited 
his slumber nightly ;” and the in- 
effable sublimity of the close of the 
divine poem lies in the obscure and 
humble return of Jesus to his Mo- 
ther’s house from the company of 
angels who had hailed him as the 
Son of God. 
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“ Hail! Son of the Most High! heir of 
both worlds, 

Queller of Satan ; on thy glorious work 

Now enter ; and begin to save mankind. 

Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour 
meek, 

Sung Victor, and from heavenly feast re- 
freshed, 

Brought on his way with joy—he unob- 
served 

Home to his Mother’s house private re- 
turned.” 


No one indeed would dream for a 
moment of comparing the Second 
Book of “ Christ's Victory and 
Triumph” with Paradise Regained. 
Even in beauty, great though its 
beauty be, it is far transcended ; 
but its infinite inferiority is felt more, 
when we think of the conduct of the 
temptations and their kind. They 
are not, in truth, temptations at all. 
They are highly imaginative descrip- 
tions of various scenes of sensual 
enjoyments—sins that are made more 
revolting by their contrast with the 
perfect purity of him before whose 
eyesthey are brought by the Evil One. 
To effect this was an aim worthy of 
a true poet, and Fletcher has effect- 
ed it well, and to his everlasting 
praise. But we cannot for an in- 
stant feel that the man Jesus éri- 
umphs ; such phantasmagoria pass 
before his sight as painted clouds 
before ours; and we had been shock- 
ed by a single syllable intimating 
that he had to resist their power. In 
the Paradise Regained, he withstands 
and baffles the Tempter. There all 
is done and shown and said that 
could be supposed to shake the hu- 
man nature he had taken upon him- 
self; there he is indeed “ Queller of 
Satan ;” there all the powers of hell 
are arrayed against him, and over- 
thrown; and atthe close of the hea- 
venly anthems,sung by angelic quires, 


“ Over temptation and the Tempter 
proud,” 

we feel that it is to the great Captain 

of our Salvation that they sing 


‘* On thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind.” 


Headley, quoting all the luxurious 
stanzas about the Bower of Vain 
Delight, says, “ How far they might 
have influenced Milton in his Comus 
I leave the reader to determine.” 
We know the origin of his Comus. 





All of the fair and _ beautiful 
influenced him in its composition, 
that his genius had gathered from 
books, life, and nature, into a trea- 
sury rich even then in brightest 
images and highest thoughts, con- 
tinually accumulating during the 
drain of all that prodigal expendi- — 
ture, till his mortal breath was ex- 
hausted, and his mind in all its opu- 
lence left the earth. He had read 
both the Fletchers in his youth, and 
he had not forgotten them in his 
age. There are a few sprinklings 
of the younger brother’s words in 
his Comus, and of the elder bro- 
ther’s in his L’Allegro. The “silver 
wand” of the sorceresse Panglory, 
and her “ hollow globe of glass,” 
may be seen perhaps in the direc- 
tions given by the spirit how to deal 
with Comus—to “ break his glass 
and seize his wand;” and we are 
disposed to agree with Headley in 
thinking that Panglory’s song of al- 
Jurement to captivate our Saviour 
may have crossed Milton’s mind as 
he was framing the far more peri- 
lous strain by which the enchanter 
seeks to ensnare the lady who has 
wandered into his wood. In L’Al- 
legro the lines, which all the world 
can repeat, 


** Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hung on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides,” 


contain several expressions—but 
how vivified with new life—that 
Milton either adopted, or used un- 
consciously, from a passage in the 
“ Purple Island,” published the year 
before— 


‘“* Here sportful laughter dwells, here ever 
sitting, 

Defies all lumpish griefe, and wrinkled 
care, 

And twentie merrie mates mirth causes 
fitting, 

And smiles which laughter’s sonnes, yet 
infants are.” 


In his glorious Hymn on the 
Morning of the Nativity, written in 
1629, when he was but twenty-one 
years old, and probably as a college 
exercise at Cambridge—but nine- 
teen years after the publication of 
“ Christ’s Victory’—some of the 
most magnificent stanzas have been 
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supposed to owe their origin to one 
—which we again quote—in that 
poem. 


“ The angels carolled loud their songs 
of peace, 

The cursed oracles were stricken dumb, 

To see their shepherd, the poor shepherds 


press, 

To see their king, the kingly sophies 
come, 

And them to guide unto his master’s 
home, 


A star comes dancing up the orient, 

That springs for joy over the strawy tent, 

Where gold te make the Prince a crown 
they all present.” 


That “ grand and sweet” stanza 
is worthy of Milton himself—and a 
writer in a late number of the Exa- 
miner asks well, “ Say if Milton had 
not a right to use these thoughts, 
magnificently expanding them, as the 
following stanza may illustrate, 
through the highest regions of power 
and imagination?” 


‘** The oracles are dumb, 

No voice nor hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words 
deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine 

With hollow shriek, the steep of Delpho’s 
leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the 
prophetic cell.” 


“ This Ode,” the same writer con- 
tinues, “ is the most perfect posses- 
sion in the English language. Akin 
to the spirit which produced it, was 
that of the author of ‘ Christ's Vic- 
tory and Triumph.’” In the same 
ode there is another stanza, very like 
one of Fletcher’s—and we do not 
remember that resemblance has ever 
been pointed out—though it may 
have been by Warton, whose edition 
of Milton’s Minor Poems is not now 
at hand :— 


* And though the shady gloom 

Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted 
speed, 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferior flame 

The new-enlightened world no more 
should need : 

He saw a greater sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axle- 
tree could bear.” 


In Christ’s “‘ Victory and Triumph,” 


where the poet is celebrating the 
Resurrection and Ascension, are 
these lines— 


‘* Whose garment was before, indipt in 
bleod, 

But now, imbrightened into heavenly 
flame, 

The sun itself outglitters, though he 
should 

Climb to the top of the celestial frame, 

And force the stars to hide themselves for 
shame.” 

And again— 

‘So long he wander’d in our lower 
sphere, 

That Heav’n began his cloudy stars 
despise, 

Half envious, to see on earth appear 


A greater light than flam’d in his own 
skies.” 


In Paradise Lost, too, there are pas- 
sages that have a resemblance to 
some in the same poem. Surely 
Milton remembered this one— 


** She ended — and the heavenly hier- 
archies, 

Burning in zeal, thickly embranded were 

Like to an army that alarum cries ;” 


and is there not something in com- 
mon between the most awful sym- 
pathy ever imagined, 


‘* Earth trembled from her entrails, as 
again 

In pangs; and nature gave a second 
groan ; 

Sky loured, and muttering thunder, 
some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin 

Original = 

we were going to ask, if there is 

not something in these lines felt to 

be akin to the spirit of the stanza 

after the close of Mercy’s address to 

the Deity on behalf of man, in 

Fletcher’s poem ? 





“ With that the mighty thunder dropt 
away 

From God’s unwary arm, now milder 
grown, 

And melted into tears.” 


But the question should not be ask- 
ed, for the sublimely sad imagina- 
tion must have arisen, unprompted 
by any other voice, in Milton’s own 
soul, agitated in its profoundest 
depths by the very sight 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit 
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Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste 

Brought death into the world, and all 
our woe.” 

We return to the poem before us, 
and proceed to speak of the Third 
Book, which celebrates Christ’s 
Triumph over Death on the Cross. 
The poet seems for a while afraid to 
approach the subject set before him, 


and in holy dread, to keep his eyes 
shut against the sight of that dread- 
ful sacrifice. He soothes his spirit 
by the gentlest images that grief and 
sorrow may supply, and dwells on 
them as long e can, before they 
shall be all scattered by severest 
anguish. The book begins with these 
sweet and melancholy stanzas: 


** So down the silver streams of Eridan, 
On either side bank’d with atily wall, 
Whiter than both rides the triumphant swan, 
And sings his dirge, and prophesies his fall, 
Diving into his watery funeral : 

But Eridan to Cedron must submit 

His flowery shore ; nor can he envy it, 
If when Apollo sings his swans do silent sit. 


“ That heavenly voice I more delight to hear, 
Than gentle airs to breathe, or swelling waves 
Against the sounding rocks their bosoms tear, 

Or whistling reeds, that rutty Jordan laves, 

And with their verdure his white head embraves, 
To chide the winds, or hiving bees, that fly 
About the laughing blooms of sallowy, 

Rocking asleep the idle grooms that lazy lie. 


“ And yet how can I hear thee singing go, 


When men, incensed with hate, thy death foreset ? 
Or else why do I hear thee sighing so, 

When thou, inflamed with love, their life dost get, 
That love and hate, and sighs and songs are met: 





But thus, and only thus thy love did crave, 
To send thee singing for us to thy grave, 
While we sought thee to kill, and thou soughtst us to save.” 


The allusion here is to the thirtieth 
verse of the twenty-sixth chapter of 
St Matthew. ‘ And when they had 
sung a hymn, they went out into 
the Mount of Olives.” The dim 
confusion of spirit subsequent on 
the memory of that music gives a 
bewildered look to the lines that 
follow. 


‘* When I remember Christ our burden 
bears, 
I look for glory, but find misery ; 
I look for joy, but find a sea of tears ; 
I look that we should live, and find him 
die ; 
I look for angels’ songs, and hear him 
cry ; 
Thus what I look, I cannot find so 
well; 
Or rather what I find, I cannot tell, 
These banks so narrow are, those streams 
so highly swell.” 


He then flees away from the 
thoughts that trouble him, to up- 
braid those “ giddy brains, whose 
wits are thought so fresh,” when 





they are seen plucking up the pe- 
rishable charms of nature to bedeck 
some poor idol ; 


** Of fading roses, and of melting snow.” 


Their songs exceed their matter— 


* This of mine, 
The matter which it sings shall make 
divine, 
As stars dark puddles gild, on which 
their beauties shine.” 


And then he speaks of the obscure 
fables of the Gentiles typifying the 
death of Him who died fer us all. 


“ For he that conquer’d hell, to fetch 
again 

His virgin widow, by a serpent slain, 

Another Orpheus was than dreaming 
poet’s feign.” 


That Orpheus it was who taught 
stones to melt for passion—the dor- 
mant sea to lie silent. 


** The while the waves stood still to hear 
his song, 
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And steady shore waved with the reeling 
throng 

Of thirsty souls, that hung upon his 
fluent tongue.” 


Tous now-a-days, who may not so 
interpret such fables, and see in 
them but the passionate regrets and 
longings of the human heart for 
human joys and loves that had cea- 
sed to be, or were enduring doleful 
separation, allusions like these may 
seem out of place here, as if empty 
dreams were invited to mingle with 
awful realities, and even pleasant 
fiction with most miserable truth. 
But, no doubt, the poet believed in 
such prefigurations ; and he passes, 
all at once, in perfect sincerity of 
faith, from them to speak in scriptu- 
ral language of the merits of the Re- 
deemer. 


“ What better friendship than to cover 
shame ? 
What greater love than for a friend to 
die? 
Yet this is better, to asself the blame ; 
And this is greater, for an enemy ! 
But more than this, to die not suddenly, 
Not with some common death, or 
easy pain, 
But slowly, and with torments to be 
slain ; 
O depth without a depth, far better 


i 


seen than say’n! 
He then_has strength of heart to en- 
ter the Garden of Gethsemane, and 


witness the agony and bloody 
sweat. 


“ The dewy night had with her frosty 


shade 
Immantled all the world, and the stiff 
ground 
Sparkled in ice; only the Lord, that 
made 


All for himself, himself dissolved found— 
Sweat without heat, and blood without 
a wound : 
Of heav’n, and earth, and God, and 
man forlore, 
Thrice begging help of those whose 
sins he bore, 
And thrice denied of one, not to deny 
had swore. 
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‘* Yet had he been alone of God forsaken, 
Or had his body been embroil'd alone 
In fierce assault, he might, perhaps, have 


taken 
Some joy in soul, when all joy else was 
gone; 
But that with God—and God to heay’n 
is flown ; 
And hell itself out from her grave doth 
rise, 
Black as the starless night—and with 
them flies 
Yet blacker than they both, the son of 
blasphemies.”’ 


The Son of Blasphemies calls on the 
“ rusty throng of night,” “ sad 
Dires of my power,” to let their tor- 
mentor in his turn be tormented— 


“To make our Judge for pardon to us 
kneel ;” 


and forthwith 


‘* A thousand flaming serpents hissing 
flew 

About his soul, from hellish sulphur 
threw, 

And every one brandished his fiery 
tongue, 

And worming all about his soul they 
clung ; 

But he their stings tore out, and to the 
ground them flung.” 


The poetremembered these and other 
verses, “ Then saith he unto them, 
my soul is exceeding sorrowful and 
very heavy; tarry ye here and 
watch with me. And he went a 
little farther, and fell on his face, and 
prayed, ‘ O, my father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.’ 
And being in an agony, he prayed 
more earnestly; and his sweat was 
as it were great drops of blood fall- 
ing to the ground. And when he 
rose up from prayer, and was come 
to his disciples, he found them 
sleeping for sorrow.” No other 
words can ever affect us like these; 
yet the thought of them has awaken- 
eda very noble and long-sustained 
strain. 


“ Thus Christ himself to watch and sorrow gives, 
While, dew’d in easy sleep, dead Peter lies ; 
Thus man in his own grave securely lives, 
While Christ alive, with thousand horrors dies ; 
Yet more for theirs, than his own pardon cries: 
No sins he had, yet all our sins he bare ; 
So much doth God for others’ evils care 


And yet so careless men for their own evils are. 
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‘* See drowsy Peter, see where Judas wakes, 


’ Where Judas kisses him whom Peter flies : 


© kiss more deadly than the sting of snakes! 
False love more hurtful than true injuries ! 
Ah me! how dearly God his servant bays! 
For God his man at his own blood doth hold, 
And man his God for thirty pence hath sold : 
So tin for silver goes, and dunghill dross for gold. 


** Yet was it not enough for Sin to choose 

A servant, to betray his Lord to them ; 

But that a subject must his King accuse ; 

But that a pagan must his God condemn ; 

But that a Father must his Son contemn ; 
But that the Son must his own death desire ; 
That prince, and people, servant, and the Sire, 

Gentile and Jew, and he against himself conspire ? 


“* Was this the oil to make thy saints adore thee, 
The frothy spittle of the rascal throng ? 
Are these the verges that are borne before thee, 
Base whips of cord, and knotted all along ? 
Is this thy golden sceptre against wrong, 
A reedy cane? is that the crown adorns 
Thy shining locks—a crown of spiny thorns? 
Are these the angels’ hymns, the priests’ blasphemous scorns ? 


6 Who ever saw honour before asham’d ; 

Afflicted majesty ; debased height ; 

Innocence guilty ; honesty defam’d ; 

Liberty bound ; health sick; the sun in night ? 

But since such wrong was offer’d unto right, 
Our night is day, our sickness health is grown, 
Our shame is veil’d, this now remains alone 

For us—since he was ours, that we be not our own. 


“ Night was ordain’d for rest, and not for pain, 
But they, to pain their Lord, their rest contemn ; 
Good laws to save, what bad men would have slain, 
And not bad judges, with one breath, by them 
The innocent to pardon, and condemn : 

Death for revenge of murd’rers, not decay 

Of guiltless flood—but now, all headlong sway 
Man's murderer to save, man’s Saviour to slay- 


** Frail multitude! whose giddy law is list, 
And best applause is windy flattering, 
Most like the breath of which it doth consist, 
No sooner blown but as soon vanishing ; 
As much desired as little profiting ; 
That makes the men that have it oft as light 
As those that give it; which the proud invite, 
And fear ;—the bad man’s friend, the good man’s hypocrite. 


‘* Tt was but now their sounding clamours sung, 
¢ Blessed is he that comes from the most High!’ 
And all the mountains with ‘ Hosanna!’ rung ; 
And now, ‘ Away with him—away !’ they cry, 
And nothing can be heard, but * Crucify!’ 

It was but now, the crown itself they save, 

And golden name of King unto him gave; 
And now, no king, but only Cesar they will have. 


“ It was but now they gather’d blooming may, 
And of hisarms disrob’d the branching tree, 

To strew with boughs and blossoms all thy way ; 
And now the branchless trunk a cross for thee, 
And may, dismayed, the coronet must be; 
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It was but now they were so kind, to throw 
Their own best-garments where thy feet should go, 
And now thyself they strip, and bleeding wounds they show. 


** See, where the Author ofall life is dying : 


O fearful day! 


He dead, what hope of living ? 


See where the hopes of all our lives are buying : 
O cheerful day ! they bought, what fear of grieving ? 
Love, love for hate, and death for life, is giving : 
Lo, how his arms are stretched abroad to grace thee, 
And, as they open stand, call to embrace thee! 
Why stay’st thou then, my soul? O fly, fly, thither haste thee! 


** His radious head with shameful thorns they tear, 
His tender back with bloody whips they rent, 
His side and heart they furrow with a spear, 
His hands and feet with riving nails they tent ; 
And, as to disenthral his soul they meant, 
They jolly at his grief, and make their game, 
His naked body to expose to shame, 
That all might come to see, and all might see that came.” 


The pious poet here shows that 
he was guided and prevented by a 
fir higher power than mere judg- 
ment—by awe, and love, and fear 
in possession of his soul—in record- 
ing his vision of the cross. How 
—— his outcry at sight of the 

assion ! 

“ Lo! how his arms are stretched abroad 
to grace thee, 


And, as they open stand, call to embrace 
thee ! 

Why stayest thou, then? my soul, O fly, 
fly, thitber haste thee!”’ 


Mount Calvary reels away from 
his eyes; and we know not where 
we could find in poetry, out of the 
Bible, more sacred gloom than this— 


** Whereat the heaven put out his guilty eye, 
That durst behold so execrable sight ; 
And sabled all in black the shady sky ; 
And the pale stars, struck with unwonted fright, 
Quenched their everlasting lamps in night ; 
And at his birth, as all the stars heav’n had 
Were not enough, but a new star was made, 
So now both new and old, and all away did fade. 


“ The amazed angels shook their fiery wings, 
Ready to lighten vengeance from God’s throne, 
One down his eyes upon the manhood flings, 
Another gazes on the Godhead—none 
But surely thought his wits were not his own ; 
Some flew to look if it were very he: 
But when God’s arm unarmed they did see, 
Albeit they saw it was, they vow'd it could not be. 


“ The sadden’d air hung all in cheerless black, 
Through which the gentle winds soft sighing flew, 
And Jordan into such huge sorrow brake, 
(As if his holy stream no measure knew, ) 
That all his narrow banks he overthrew ; 
The trembling earth with horror inly shook, 
And stubborn stones, such grief unus’d to brook, 
Did burst, and ghosts awaking from their graves ’gan look. 


** The wise philosopher cried, all aghast, 
The God of nature surely languished ! 
The sad centurion cried out as fast, 
The Son of God, the Son of God was dead; 
The headlong Jew hung down his pensive head, 
And homewards fared ; and ever, as he went, 
He smote his breast, half desperately bent ; 
The very woods and beasts did seem his death lament.” 
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“ Woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed! It had 
been good for that man if he had 
not been born.” All other criminals 
—with all their unimaginable ini- 
quities—sink into the blackness in 
which we see glaring the horrid face 
of Judas Iscariot, and are swallowed 
up. Satan’s self seems not so wicked 
as he—one unpardonable felon re- 
mains in the fire, if we dream of a 
general jail-deliveryin Hades. Did he 
hang himself, or falling, did his bowels 
burst out in the Field of Blood? 
Both. Mercy pleads not for hin— 
nor Justice against him—the heavens 
are mute— and they who stand 
around the throne of God know nothis 
doom. And is this the judgment pro- 
nounced by miserable creatures like 
us on him who was the most miser- 
able of us all! Christ died to save 
sinners—and he was the chief of 
sinners—but did he not—repent ? 
“Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was con- 
demned, repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders 
—saying, I have sinned in that I 
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have betrayed the innocent blood 
—and they said what is that to us? 
See thou to that. And he cast down 
the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed, and went and hanged 
himself.” The chief priests and el- 
ders—they lived on—and so did they 
who cried “ Crucify ! Crucify him!” 
But the love he bore us was infinite 
—and, when the universe has been 
crumpled like a scroll, may bring 
the soul even of the one who be- 
trayed him by a kiss within the pale 
of redemption. But hear with what 
sacred horror the human breast of 
him who sang Christ’s Triumph over 
Death pursues the suicide to his 
doom. 

The “ Cave of Despair” we think 
of now—if at all—as a mere picture | 
of the fancy—which we may enter 
or recoil from according to our 
mood — its are unsubstantial hor- 
rors—and Despair himself a phan- 
tom. But here is flesh and blood 
that burst and puddled—and here 
is a heart that scorpions indeed did 
sting—and here is a soul that knew 
the curse of God, and accursed of 
man leapt out of life into damnation. 


‘** The graceless traitor round about did look 

(He look’d not long, the devil quickly met him) 

To find a halter, which he found, and took, 

Only a gibbet now he needs must get him ; 

So on a withered tree he fairly set him, 
And help’d him fit the rope, and in his thought 
A thousand furies, with their whips, he brought ; 

So there he stands, ready to hell to make his vault. 


“ For him a waking bloodhound, yelling loud, 
That in his bosom long had sleeping laid ; 
A guilty conscience, barking after blood, 


Pursued eagerly, nor ever staid 


Till the betrayer’s self it had betray’d. 

Oft changed he place, in hope away to wind; 

But change of place could never change his mind : 
Himself he flies tu lose, and follows for to find. 


‘* There are but two ways for this soul to have, 
When parting from the body, forth it purges; 
To fly to heaven, or fall into the grave, 
Where whips of scorpions, with the stinging scourges, 
Feed on the howling ghosts, and fiery surges 

Of brimstone roll about the cave of night ; 

Where flames do burn, and yet no spark of light, 
And fire both fries and freezes the blaspheming spright. 


“ There lies the captive soul, aye-sighing sore, 

Reckoning a thousand years since her first bands ; 

Yet stays not there, but adds a thousand more, 

And at another thousand never stands, 

But tells to them the stars, and heaps the sands: 
And now the stars are told, and sands are run, 
And all those thousand thousand myriads done, 


And yet but now, alas! but now all is begun. 
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“ With that a flaming brand a fury catch’d, 
And shook, and toss’d it round in his wild thought, 
So from his heart all joy, all comfort snatch’d, 
With ev'ry star of hope; and as he sought 
( With present fear, and future grief distraught) 

To fly from his own heart, and aid implore 

Of him, the more he gives, that hath the mere, 
Whose storehouse-is the heavens, too little for his store : 


“ * Stay, wretch, on earth (cried Satan)—restless rest ; 

Know’st thou not Justice lives in heav’n; or can 

The worst of creatures live among the best : 

Among the blessed angels cursed man? 

Will Judas now become a Christian ? 
Whither will Hope’s long wings transport thy mind ? 
Or canst thou not thyself a sinner find ? 

Or, cruel to thyself, wouldst thou have Mercy kind ? 


** © He gave thee life; why shouldst thou seek to slay him ? 
He lent thee wealth to feed thy avarice : 
He call’d thee friend—what, that thou shouldst betray him ? 
He kiss’d thee, though he knew his life the price: 
He wash’d thy feet—sbouldst thou his sacrifice ? 

He gave thee bread, and wine, his body, blood, 

And at thy heart to enter in he stood ; 
But then I enter’d in, and all my snaky brood.’ 


“© As when wild Pentheus, grown mad with fear, 
Whole troops of hellish hags about him spies, 
Two bloody suns stalking the dusky sphere, 
And twofold Thebes runs rolling in his eyes ; 
Or through the scene staring Orestes flies, 
With eyes flung back upon his mother’s ghost, 
That, with infernal serpents all emboss’d, 
And torches quench’d in blood, doth her stern son accost ; 


Such horrid gorgons, and misformed forms 
Of damned fiends, flew dancing in his heart, 
That, now unable to endure their storms, 
‘ Fly, fly (he cries) thyself, whate’er thou art, 
Hell, hell already burns in ev’ry part.’ 

So down into his tort’rer’s arms he fell, 

That ready stood his funeral to yell, 
And ina cloud of night to waft him quick to hell. 


** Yet oft he snatch’d, and started as he hung: 
So when the senses half enslumber’d lie, 
The headlong body, ready to be flung 
By the deluding fancy from some high 
And craggy rock, recovers greedily, 
And clasps the yielding pillow, half asleep, 
And, as from heav’n it tumbled to the deep, 
Feels a cold sweat through ev’ry trembling member creep. 


*¢ There let him kang, embowelled in blood, 
There never any gentle shepherd feed 
His blessed flocks, nor ever heav’nly food 
Fall on the cursed ground, nor wholesome seed, 
That may the least delight or pleasure breed : 
Let never spring visit his habitation, 
But nettles, kix, and all the weedy nation, 
With empty elders grow—sad signs of desolation ! 


“ There let the dragon keep his habitance, 

And stinking carcasses be thrown avaunt, 

Fauns, sylvans, and deformed satyrs dance, 

Wild cats, wolves, toads, and screech-owls direly chant ; 
There ever let some restless spirit haunt, 
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With hollow sound, and clashing chains, to scare 
The passengers, and eyes like to the star 
That sparkles in the crest of angry Mars afar. 


Noy 1835.] 


“ But let the blessed dews for ever Show’r 
Upon that ground, in whose fair fields I spy 
The bloody ensign of our Saviour: 
Strange conquest, where the Conqueror must die, 
And he is slain that wins the victory ! 
But he that, living, had no house to owe it, 
Now had no grave, but Joseph must bestow it: 
O run, ye saints, apace, and with sweet flowers bestrow it ! 


** And ye glad spirits, that now sainted sit 
On your celestial thrones, in beauty drest, 
Though I your tears recount, O let not it 
With after-sorrow wound your tender breast, 
Or with new grief unquiet your soft rest : 
Enough for me your plaints to sound again, 
That never could enough myself complain. 





Sing, then, O sing aloud, thou Arimathean swain ! ”’ 


What relief in the transition from all 
those horrors, to a glimpse of the bliss 
of the saints in heaven, and from that 
bliss back again to their rueful sor- 
rows while kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross! Some of the most beautiful 
stanzas in the poem are those in 
which we see Joseph of Arimathea, 
with the Maries sitting near, uphold- 
ing the body, prepared for “his own 
new tomb, which he had hewed out of 
arock!” The mother of our Lord 
opens not her mouth—and “he who 
also himself was Jesus’ disciple,” not 
vainly seeking to comfort her, says, 


* Ah! woful soul! what joy on all our 
coast, 

When him we hold, we have already 
lost ! 

Once didst thou lose thy son, but foundst 
again ; 

Now findst thy Son, but findst him lost 
and slain. , 

Ah me! though he could death, how 
canst thou life sustain.” 


He invokes his dear Lord, where- 
ever his shadow hovereth, to see 
how Earth is darkened for his sake 
—how the Sun in daytime clouds his 
face—how the heavens themselves 
moan—and “no joyful beam looks 
from the starry bower ” of Vespe,, 
who forgets his nightly course— 


‘*¢ And sleepin ; on bright Cta’s top doth 
dream 

The world a chaos is.’ 

And you, sweet flowers, that in this 
garden grow, 


Whose happy state a thousand souls envy, 
Did you your own felicities but know, 
Yourselves unplucked would to his fune- 
ral hie, 
You never could in better season die ; 
Oh that I might into your places 
slide ! 
The gates of Heaven stand gaping in 
his side ; 
There in my soul should steal, and all 
her faults should hide.” 


To some, perhaps, such invoca- 
tions to senseless images may seem 
unaccordant with passion— 


* Unreal mockery and a dream of woes; ’” 


Yet in the very highest poetry of 
passion we meet with them—some- 
times as uncontrollable bursts of 
tenderness gushing on familiar ob- 
jects, that look as if they felt our 
calamities—sometimes as vain efforts 
to get rid of or lighten the burden of 
grief, by transferring the feelings 
that oppress us to things that can feel 
nothing, and among which they may 
melt away or sink into the earth— 
sometimes as yearnings, in the dis- 
order and disturbance of our souls, 
towards the fair offspring of the 
earth, that seem in their still beauty 
ensouled, and to breathe back a soft- 
ened echo to our anguish, till our 
own sighs, and even our own very 
groans sound less dismally to our- 
selves, and peace comes to us, du- 
ring longer and longer intervals, 
from the sweet aspect of nature that 
smiles away despair. Be it remem- 
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bered, too, that here “the Arimathean 
swain” was full of faith in the Divi- 
nity of the Being over whose body 
he wept—that a consecration fell on 
all the ground about the sepulchre 
in which it was to be laid—and that 
if natural affections prompt strew- 
ments of flowers on the graves of 
the human dead, “sweets to the 
sweet”—well might love like his for 
such a Being as his Lord Jesus, ex- 






[Nov. 


claim to them growing in the garden 
where He had once walked, and now 
was to be bnried, 


“You never could in better season div.” 


But he gives vent to other sorrows 
—and in strains with which all of 
woman born must sympathize—“ be- 
cause that we have all one human 
heart.” 


‘¢ « Are these the eyes that made all others blind ? 
Ah! why are they themselves now blemished ? 
Is this the face in which all beauty shined ? 
What blast hath thus his flowers debellished ? 
Are these the feet that on the wat’ry head 
Of the unfaithful ocean passage found ? 
Why go they now so lowly under ground, 
Wash’d with our worthless tears, and their own precious wound ? 


** «One hem but of the garments that he wore 

Could medicine whole countries of their pain ; 

One touch of this pale hand could life restore, 

One word of these cold lips revive the slain : 

Well the blind man thy Godhead might maintain. 
What, though the sullen Pharisees repin’d ? 
He that should both compare, at length would find 

The blind man only saw, the seers all were blind. 


«© «Why should they think thee worthy to be slain ? 
Was it because thou gav’st their blind men eyes? 
Or that thou mad’st their lame to walk again ? 
Or for thou heal’dst their sick men’s maladies ? 
Or mad’st their dumb to speak, and dead to rise ? 
O could all these but any grace have won, 
What would they not to save thy life have done? 
The dumb man would have spoke, and lame man would have run. 


%¢ © Let me, O let me near some fountain lie, 

That through the rock heaves up his sandy head, 

Or let me dwell upon some mountain high, 

Whose hollow root and baser parts are spread 

On fleeting waters, in his bowels bred, 
That I their streams, and they my tears may feed: 
Or, clothed in some hermit’s ragged weed, 

Spend all my days in weeping for this cursed deed. 


‘* ¢ The life, the which I once did love, I leave ; 
The love, in which I once did live, I loathe ; 
I hate the light, that did my light bereave ; 
Both love and life, I do despise you both. 
O, that one grave might both our ashes clothe ! 
A love, a life, a light I now obtain, 
Able to make my age grow young again— 
Able to save the sick, and to revive the slain. 


**¢ Thus spend we tears—that never can be spent— 
On Him, that sorrow now no more shall see ; 
Thus send we sighs—that never can be sent— 
To him that died to live, and would not be, 
To be there where he would.—Here bury we 
This heavenly earth ; here let it softly sleep, 
The fairest Shepherd of the fairest sheep.’ 
So all the body kiss’d, and homeward went to weep.” 
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The Fourth Book opens with a 
joyful and triumphal strain on the 
morning of the Resurrection—when 
Christ’s Triumph over Death is ma- 
nifested by its effects on all crea- 
tures and on all nature. In the 
Hymn on the Morning of the Nativi- 
ty, Milton sees nature imbued with 
a heart and soul of love, and fear, 
and shame, knowing that Christ was 
born—and to still them her Maker 
sends down an angel, 


‘“‘ Who strikes an universal peace through 
sea and land.” 


Earth, air, and heaven, with all their 

living creatures, and all their flowers 

and stars, are conscious of the pre- 

sence of the Prince of Light. So 

filled is the great poet’s holy imagi-« 

nation with the images of Nature’s 

trance and passion, that several most 

magnificent stanzas unroll them- 

selves out in their harmonious num- 

bers, without one word siguifying 

aught of human beings or of human 

life. All thought of her children 

is absorbed in the sight of the 

Mighty Mother moved by the ad- 

vent of her Almighty Lord. 

“Tt was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger 
lies ; 

Nature in awe to him, 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize ; 

It was no season then for her 
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To wanton with the Sun, her lusty pa- 
ramour. 

Only with speeches fair, 

She wooes the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent 
snow ; 

And on her naked shame 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 

Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul defur- 
mities. 

But he her fears to cease 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crowned with olive green, came 
softly sliding 

Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds di- 
viding ; 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through 
sea and land.” 


Throughout the whole Hymn we 
listen to the music of the spheres— 
the universe seems glorified—and all 
the glory there is subservient to that 
of the Messiah. 

In his hymn-like strains on the 
morning of the resurrection, Fletch- 
er sings of the sudden spring all over 
the earth proclaiming Christ's “ Tri- 
umph after Death,” and manifesting 
her joy at his deliverance from the 
grave. His song is not high as 
Milton’s, indeed—but it is high—and 
very beautiful— 


‘* The engladden’d Spring, forgetful now to weep, 
Began to eblazon from her leafy bed ; 
The waking swallow broke her half year’s sleep, 
And every bush lay deeply purpured 
With violets ; the wood’s late wintry head 

Wide flaming primroses set all on fire, 

And his bald trees put on their green attire,» 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds conspire. 


** And now the taller sons (whom Titan warms) 
Of unshorn mountains, blown with easy winds, 
Dandled the morning’s childhood in their arms, 
And, if they chanced to slip the prouder pines, 
The under corylets did catch the shines, 

To gild their leaves ; saw never happier year 

Such joyful triumph and triumphant cheer, 
As though the aged world anew created were. 


*¢ Say, Earth, why hast thou got thee new attire, 
And stick’st thy habit full of daisies red ? 
Seems that thou dost to some high thought aspire, 
And some new-found-out bridegroom mean’st to wed ; 
Tell me, ye trees, so fresh apparelled, 

So never let the spiteful canker waste you, 

So never let the heavens with lightning blast you, 
Why go you now so trimly drest, or whither haste you ? 
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*¢ Answer me, Jordan, why thy crooked tide 
So often wanders from his nearest way, 
As though some other way thy stream would slide, 
And fain salute the place where something lay. 
And you, sweet birds, that, shaded from the ray, 
Sit carolling and piping grief away, 
The while the lambs to hear you dance and play, 
Tell me, sweet birds, what is it you so fain would say ? 


* And thou, fair spouse of Earth! that every year 
Gett’st such a numerous issue of thy bride, 
How chance thou hotter shin’st, and draw’st more near ? 
Sure thou somewhere some worthy sight hast spied, 
That in one place for joy thou canst not bide : 

And you, dead swallows, that so lively now 

Through the fleet air your winged passage row, 
How could new life into your frozen ashes flow ? 


** Ye primroses and purple violets, 
Tell me, why blaze ye from your leafy bed, 
And woo men’s hands to rent you from your sets, 
As though you would somewhere be carried, 
With fresh perfumes and velvets garnished ? 
But ah! I need not ask, ’tis surely so, 
You all would to your Saviour’s triumph go: 
There would you all await, and humble homage show. 


** There should the earth herself, with garlands new 
And lovely flowers embellished, adore : 
Such roses never in her garland grew, 
Such lilies never in her breast she wore, 
Like beauty never yet did shine before : 

There should the Sun another Sun behold, 

From whence himself borrows his locks of gold, 
That kindle heaven and earth with beauties manifold.” 


And now is the grave “ unable longer 
his own dead to keep,” and heaven 
and earth again behold their Lord. 
He who was judged to die, is now 
Himself Judge of all—He who was 
forsaken of all, is taken by the saints 
into their armies—He who was for 
an unworthy man mistaken, is con- 
fessed to be God—He who by all 
the basest was torn with blasphe- 
mies, is worshipped by angels, who 
veil their faces with their wings. 

** So fairest Phosphor, the bright morn- 

ing star, 

But newly washed in the green element, 
Before the drowsy night is half aware, 


Shooting his flaming locks, with dew 
besprent, 
Springs lively up into the Orient, 
And the bright drove, fleeced all in 
gold, he chases 
To drink, that on the Olympic moun- 
tain grazes, 
The while the minor planets forfeit all 
their faces.” 


“ He ascended into heaven.” The 
Ascension is sung in the same rap- 
turous strain, and seldom has poet’s 
wing soared so high, without seeming 
to bein peril of falling from theempy- 
rean. This surely may be said to be 
inspiration. 


** ¢ Toss up your heads, ye everlasting gates, 
And let the Prince of glory enter in! 

At whose brave volley of siderial states, 

The sun to blush and stars grow pale, were seen ; 
When leaping first from earth, he did begin 





To climb his angel wings: then open hang 
Your crystal doors !’ so all the chorus sang 
Of heav’nly birds, as to the stars they nimbly sprang. 


“ Hark! how the floods clap their applauding hands, 
The pleasant valleys singing for delight ; 

The wanton mountains dance about the lands, 

The while the fields, struck with the heavenly light, 
Set all their flowers a-smiling at the sight ; 
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The trees laugh with their blossoms, and the sound 
Of the triumphant shout of praise, that crown’d 
The flaming Lamb, breaking through heaven hath passage found. 


* Out leap the antique patriarchs, all in haste, 
To see the powers of hell in triumph led, 
And with small stars a garland interchas’d 
Of olive-leaves they bore to crown his head, 
That was before with thorns degloried : 
After them flew the prophets, brightly stol’d 
In shining lawn, and wimpled manifold, 
Striking their ivory harps, strung all in cords of gold. 


*¢ To which the saints victorious carols sung, 

Ten thousand saints at once, that with the sound 

The hollow vaults of heaven for triumph rung : 

The cherubim their clamours did confound 

With all the rest, and clapt their wings around : 
Down from their thrones the dominations flow, 
And at his feet their crowns and sceptres throw, 

And all the princely souls fell on their faces low. 


‘Nor can the martyrs’ wounds them stay behind, 
But out they rush among the heavenly crowd, 
Seeking their heaven out of their heaven to find, 
Sounding their silver trumpets out so loud, 
That the shrill noise broke through the starry cloud, 
And all the virgin souls in pure array, 
Came dancing forth and making joyous play : 
So him they led along into the courts of day. 


‘¢ So him they led into the courts of day, 

Where never war nor wounds abide him more ; 

But in that house eternal peace doth play, 

Acquieting the souls that, new besore, 

Their way to heaven through their own blood did score, 
But now, estranged from all misery, 
As far as heaven and earth discoasted lie 

Swelter in quiet waves of immortality.” 


Alas! the poet’s wing does falter, 
and he drops “ plumb down” from 


‘* An ampler ether, a diviner air,” 


to the shades of earth. It seems as 
if his inspiration were suddenly dead 
—and he became a common man. 
Several successive stanzas, that we 
would fain believe to be interpola- 
tions, if we could, by some meaner 
hand, miserably break the lofty 
strain, and we are astounded by the 
unaccountable introduction of a view 
of the state of some of the chief 
kingdoms of Europe, and a panegy- 
ric on the celestial virtues of King 
James! 

Headley is very severe on Phineas 
Fletcher because of a passage in 
the Purple Island, in which “ he ab- 
ruptly takes an opportunity of pay- 
ing a fulsome and unpardonable 
compliment to James the First, on 
that account perhaps the most un- 
palatable passage in the book.” 





Eclecta, or Intellect, at the head of 

the Virtues, has given battle to the 

Vices, and gains the victory through 

the aid of an angel, who is no other 

-_ King James the First and 
ext. 


** And straight an angel, full of heavenly 
might 

(Three several crowns circled his royal head) 

From northern coast bearing his blazing 
light, 

Through, all the earth his glorious beams 
dispread, 

And open lays the Beast’s and Dragon’s 
shame ; 

For to this end th’ Almighty did him frame, 

And therefore from supplanting gave him 
ominous name, 


* A silver trumpet oft he loudly blew, 

Frighting the guilty earth with thundering 
knell ; 

And oft proclaimed as through the world 
he flew, 

* Babel, Great Babel, lies as low as Hell. 
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Let every angel loud his trumpet sound, 

Her Heaven-exalted towers in dust are 
drowned ; 

Babel, proud Babel’s fallen, and lies as low 
as ground. ’ 


*¢ The broken heavens dispart with fearful 
noise, 

And from the heart outshoots a sudden 
light ; 

Straight shrilling trumpets with loud sound- 
ing voice, 

Give echoing summons to new bloody fight ; 

Well knew the Dragon that all-quelling 
blast, 

And soon perceived that day must be his 
last ; 

Which struck his frightened heart and all 
his troops aghast.” 


Phineas Fletcher tells us, in a note, 
that all this, and much more than 
_ this—for no “ mailed angel on a 
battle-day” ever so fought before 
—is about “our late most learned 
sovereign” in “his Remonstrance and 
Complaint on the Apocalypse”—not 
his Counterblasi—nor does he ap- 
pear on the field as an anti-tobacco- 
nist, but an anti-sulphuric. Yet there 
is no reason to accuse his pane- 
gyrist of insincerity, or any mean in- 
tention; the compliment seems to us 
extremely absurd, and certainly islu- 
dicrously out of place and time ; but 
Headley, in calling it “ fulsome and 
unpardonable,” seems to have been 
thinking how unworthy it was of 
Phineas Fletcher, from motives of 
self-interest, to pay such court to 
such a King. But before the poem 
was published the King was dead— 
and had Phineas been a mean spirit, 
he would have expunged the passage; 
for ’tis not thought to be the best 
way of gaining the favour of a prince, 
too loftily to extol the merits of his 
predecessor on the throne. The 
truth is, that both brothers regarded 
King James as a prodigy of virtue, 
learning, genius, and wisdom; for 
poets are an enthusiastic, and, with 
few exceptions, have ever been a loy- 
al race ; and we must forgive them— 
and they are forgiven—their some- 
times undue reverence of the Lord’s 
Anointed. Three of the stanzas, 
which we wish out and far away 
from the poem of Giles Fletcher, we 
give as a specimen of the rest. 


** Dear Prince, thy subjects’ joy, hope of 
their heirs, 

Picture of peace, or breathing image 
rather, 
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The certain argument of all our prayers, 
Thy Harries and thy country’s lovely 


father, 

Let peace in endless joy for ever bathe 
her 

Within thy sacred breast, that at thy 
birth 


Broughtst her with thee from heaven 
to dwell on earth, 
Making our earth a heaven, and paradise 
of mirth. 


“+ Let not my liege misdeem these hum- 
ble lays 
As linkt with soft and supple blandish- 
ment, 
Or spoken to disparagon his praise ; 
For though pale Cynthia, near her bro- 
ther’s tent, 
Soon disappears on the white firmament, 
And gives him back his beams, be- 
fore were his,— 
Yet when he verges, or is hardly ris, 
She the vive image of her absent brother 
is. 


‘** Nor let the Prince of Peace his beads- 
man blame, 
That with the steward dares his Lord 
compare ; 
And heavenly peace with earthly quiet 
shame : 
So pines to lowly plants compared are, 
And lightning Phebus to a little star : 
And well I wot, my rbyme albe un- 
smooth, 
Ne says but what it means, ne means 
but sooth, 
Ne harms the good, ne good to harmful 
person doth.” 


This deprecation disarms our anger ; 
and we are beginning to look on all 
the condemned stanzas with less iu- 
tolerant dislike, and especially when 
the poet, inspired by the thought of 
his country, even more than of his 
king, exclaims— 


‘* Go, blessed island ! 
thou please, 

Unto thy God, or men, heaven, lands, or 
seas, 

Thou canst not lose thy way—thy Kirg 
with all hath peace.” 


There are not a few other fall- 
ings off in the course of the poem, 
which we have chosen —nor shall 
we be blamed for doing so—to 
pass over in silence; and most of 
them, indeed, are to be attributed 
to the strong but unsteady youth 
of his genius, and to those aber- 
rations of thought and feeling 


wander where 
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which, from whatever cause proceed- 
ing, are often visible, to our great 
perplexity, in almost all the poetry 
of that time. We dare not say that 
we have a right to disencumber of 
its dross a poem “ that the world 
will not willingly let die ;” yet were 
we to give an edition of it, we should 
be sorely tempted to transfer those 
stanzas to a place by themselves, 
nor would they leave any Aiatus—for 
the noble lines they separate would 
in one spirit instantly coalesce. The 
present editor, perhaps fastidious 
overmuch, has left out a few volup- 
tuous verses, which could hardly of- 
fend, because such allurements are 
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shown but to be scorned, and the 
cheek of modesty blushes not at 
such picture, exposed but for a 
moment before her eyes, when her 
heart is assured that it is painted by 
the hand of one who loves only what 
is pure, and seeks to make even vice, 
however fair its semblance, ashamed 
of pollution. He had done better, 
had his asterisks marked the ab- 
sence of those other stanzas—or there 
even a blot had been no blemish. 

But the poet disentangles his 
wings from the limed hedges, and 
remounts the skies. Again, like the 
lark’s, his song “ beats at heaven's 
gates.” 


** Here let my Lord hang up his conquering lance, 
And bloody armour with late slaughter warm, 
And, looking down on his weak militants, 
Behold his saints, amidst their hot alarm, 
Hang all their golden hopes upon his arm ; 
And in this lower field dispacing wide, 
Through windy thoughts that would their sails misguide, 
Anchor their fleshly ships fast in his wounded side. 


** Here may the band, that now in triumph shines, 
And that (before they were invested thus) 
In earthly bodies carried heavenly minds, 
Pitch round about, in order glorious 
Their sunny tents and houses luminous ; 

All their eternal day in songs employing, 

Joying their end, without end of their joying, 
While their Almighty Prince destruction is destroying. 


‘* Full, yet without satiety, of that 

Which whets and quiets greedy appetite, 

Where never sun did rise, nor ever sat ; 

But one eternal day, and endless light, 

Gives time to those whose time is infinite— 
Speaking with thought, obtaining without fee, 
Beholding him whom never eye could see, 

And magnifying him that cannot greater be. 


* How can such joy as this want words to speak ? 
And yet what words can speak such joy as this ? 
Far from the world, that might their quiet break, 
Here the glad seuls the face of beauty kiss, 
Pour’d out in pleasure, on their beds of bliss ; 

And drunk with nectar torrents, ever hold 

Their eyes on him, whose graces manifold 
The more they do behold, the more they would behold. 


* Their sight. drinks lovely fires in at their eyes, 
Their brain sweet incense with fine breath accloys, 
That on God’s sweating altar burning lies ; 
Their hungry ears feed on their heavenly noise, 
That angels sing, to tell their untold joys; 
Their understanding naked truth, their wills 
The all and self-sufficient Goodness fills, 
That nothing here is wanting but the want of ills. 


** No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow, 
No bloodless malady empales their face, 


No age drops on their hairs his silver snow, 
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No nakedness their bodies doth embase, 
No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace, 
No fear of death the joy of life devours, 
No unchaste sleep their precious time deflowers, 
No loss, no grief, no change wait on their winged hours.” 


In one of these stanzas—we need 
not name it—are compressed as 
many fine thoughts and feelings and 
images as are to be any where found 
in the same number of lines in any 
language ; and it alone stamps the 
genius of Fletcher as of the highest 
order. But all the stanzas are very 
noble ; and they are felt to be nobler 
and nobler the oftener we read them, 
for when well-accustomed to his 
style, and its peculiarities, charac- 
teristic alike of himself and of his 
times, we lose all disrelish of what 
is called quaintness; and the anti- 
theses, in which he loves to indulge, 
are seen to be far indeed from 
mere play with words—opposition 
and apposition, bold and apt, of 
* thick-coming fancies,” freely flow- 
ing feelings, and a rush of thoughts. 
Rightly to understand and duly to 
feel the power of any one poet of that 
age, you must be familiar with 
many—better still if with all—the 
great or good; for how can they 
who have formed their taste and 
judgment of poetry on that alone of 
their own age, and had all their 


. feelings brought under its influence, 


without a thought that any other 
poetry, with its own power and 
glory and dominion, lies beyond 
their ken in regions over which 
hangs the darkness of time indeed, 
but no such darkness as is not illu- 
minated by fiery streaks, or lambent 
light, or stedfast splendour, com- 


; prehend, should they attempt it, the 


‘ character of al} those wonderful 


- 


creations, which Intellect and Ima- 
gination, then often united in sovran 
majesty, framed apparently with such 
ease as if they were unconscious 
of the greatness of their own con- 
ceptions, and with such variety as 


showed that the materials, with 
which their inspirations were con- 
versant, were as inexhaustible as 
those inspirations were sure—and 
they were sure, for they were won 
from heaven, by zeal and devotion 
and fidelity to heaven, in all those 
pursuits which heaven commands to 
man as worthy of his immortal na- 
ture—the study of his own being, 
and by the light of knowledge so 
acquired, the study of the Attributes 
of the Almighty Maker in his works 
—andin that other Revelation, where 
there is light without shadow to all 
them who know that the pg 
from on high has visited us, an 

that our lost heritage in heaven has 
been redeemed for us by him, 


** Who sojourning with us in low degree, 

Did wash his flocks in Jordan’s spotless 
tide ; 

And that his dear remembrance might 
abide, 

Did to us come, and with us lived, and 
for us died.” 


The Poet of “ Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph” was assuredly one of 
these ; and it was in the illumination 
of Christian Faith that he had this 
vision of Heaven. Most spiritual! 
No sensuous imagery beyond what 
must belong to the veil of words— 
yet how fervent the feeling! how 
clear the thought! Soul is absorbed 
in bliss—and its essence is love. Of 
“ The light that never was on earth or 


” 


sea 


is composed the region of everlast- 
ing peace—and they who are yet 
dwellers in the dust hear a voice 
saying, “Come unto me, ye who are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


‘* For things that pass are past, and in this field 
The indeticient spring no winter fears ; 
The trees together fruit and blossom yield, 
Th’ unfading lily leaves of silver bears, 
And crimson rose a scarlet garment wears ; 
And all of these on the saints’ bodies grow, 
Not, as they wont, on baser earth below: 
Three rivers here, of milk, and wine, and honey flow. 


*‘ About the holy city rolls a flood 
Of molten chrystal, like a sea of glass, 
On which weak stream, a strong foundation stood : 
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Of living diamonds the building was, 
That all things else, besides itself, did pass ; 
Her streets, instead of stones, the stars did pave, 
And little pearls, for dust, it seem’d to have, 
On which soft-streaming manna, like pure snow, did wave. 


“ In midst of this city celestial, 
Where the Eternal Temple should have rose, 
Lighten’d the Idea Beatifical— 
End and beginning of each thing that grows ; 
Whose self no end nor yet beginning knows, 

That hath no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, 

Yet sees and hears, and is all eye, all ear ; 
That nowhere is contain’d, and yet is every where: 


*¢ Changer of all things, yet immutable ; 

Before and after all, the first and last ; 

That, moving all, is yet immoveable ; 

Great without quantity ; in whose forecast 

Things past are present, things to come are past ; 
Swift without motion ; to whose open eye 
The hearts of wicked men unbreasted lie ; 

At once absent and present to them, far and nigh. 


** It is no flaming lustre, made of light ; 
No sweet consent, or well-tim’d harmony ; 
Ambrosia for to feast the appetite, 
Or flowry odour, mix’d with spicery ; 
No soft erabrace, or pleasure bodily ; 
And yet it is a kind of inward feast, 
A harmony that sounds within the breast, 
An odour, light, embrace, in which the soul doth rest. 


“ A heavenly feast, no hunger can consume ; 
A light unseen, yet shines in every place ; 
A sound no time can steal; a sweet perfume 
No winds can scatter ; an entire embrace 
That no satiety can e’er unlace: 
Ingrac’d into so high a favour, there 
The saints, with their beaupeers whole worlds outwear, 
And things unseen do see, and things unheard do hear. 


“ Ye blessed souls, grown richer by your spoil, 
Whose loss, though great, is cause of greater gains, 
Here may your weary spirits rest from toil, 
Spending your endless ev’ning that remains, 
Among those white flocks and celestial trains, 
That feed upon their Shepherd’s eyes, and frame 
That heavenly music of so wondrous fame, 
Psalming aloud the holy honours of his name ! ” 


poem is now a whole—and read again the lines in which the 
complete. And we feel it isso,as subject is proposed. 
we look back to the opening, and 


‘¢ The birth of Him that no beginning new, 
Yet gives beginning to all that are born ; ‘ 
And how the Infinite far greater grew 
By growing less; and how the rising morn, 
That shot from heav’n, did back to heav’n return ; 
The obsequies of him that could not die, 
And death of life, end of eternity, 
How worthily he died that died unworthily ;— 


“ How God and man did both embrace each other, 
Met in one person, heaven and earth did kiss ; 
And how a virgin did become a mother, 
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And bare that Son, who the world’s Father is 

And Maker of his mother ; and how Bliss 
Descended from the bosom of the High, 
To clothe himself in naked misery, 

Sailing at length to heaven, in earth, triumphantly.” 


Fletcher had not ventured on 
such undertaking, without all prepa- 
ration demanded by its sanctity, in 
as far as that was possible to one so 
young; and he must have had hap- 
piness, at once high and humble, in 
the accomplishment of his work 
He had proved himself by his Poem 
to be one of the best Defenders of 
the Faith, which he had avowed in 
his eloquent “ address to the read- 
er;” and with a few passages from it 
we conclude our paper :— 

“But it may be they will give 
the Spirit of God leave to breathe 
through what pipe it please, and 
will confess, because they must 
needs, that all the songs dittied by 
him must needs be, as their foun- 
tain is, most holy; but their com- 
mon clamour is, ‘ who can compare 
with God?’ True; and yet as 
none can compare without presump- 
tion, so all may imitate. * * * * * 
1 had rather with my Lord, and his 
most divine Apostle, sing (though 
I sing sorrily) the love of Heaven 
and Earth, than praise God (as they 
do) with the worthy gift of silence, 
and sitting still, or think I dispraised 


him with this poetical discourse. It 
seems they have either not read, or 
clean forgot, that it is the duty of 
the Muses (if we may believe Pin. 
dar and Hesiod) to sit always under 
the Throne of Jupiter. * * * * * 

“ How then can they for shame 
deny commonwealths to them, who 
were the first authors of them? 
How can they deny the blind phi- 
losopher, that teaches them, his 
light; the empty musician, tha de- 
lights them, his soul; the dying sol- 
dier, that defends their life, immor- 
tality after his own death? Let 
philosophy, let ethics, let all the arts 
bestow upon us this gift, that we be 
not thought dead men, whilst we 
remain among the living: it is only 
poetry that can make us be thought 
living men when we lie among the 
dead ; and therefore I think it un- 
equal to thrust them out of our ci- 
ties, that call us out of our graves— 
to think so hardly of them, that 
make us to be so well thought of— 
to deny them to live a while among 
us, that make us live for ever among 
our posterity.” 
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